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I  wish  to  record  here,  in  a  few  words,  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  present  Edition  of 
this  book  appears. 

No  sooner  was  its  author  taken  from  us  by  the 
hand  of  death  than  some  of  those  who  valued  him 
expressed  a  desire  to  possess  a  memento  of  him. 
And  a  re-issue,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  years,  of 
the  work  which  his  mind  had  originated,  his 
love  of  nature  and  his  powers  of  observation  had 
enriched  and  his  pencil  had  illustrated,  promised  to 
be  at  once  a  slight  tribute  to  his  memory  and  a 
welcome  acquisition  to  the  town.  It  was  decided 
that  the  book  should  re- appear :  and,  at  the  request 
of  his  widow,  I  have  had  the  sad  privilege  of 
adding  some  pages  to  the  sheets  already  in  print. 
I  have  also  revised  the  H  Corrigenda." 

Tte  principal  supplementary  matter  has  been 
either  brought  to  the  surface,  or  else  belongs  to  the 
period  since  the  "  History  "  was  first  produced ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  much  lamented  author 
would  certainly  have  incorporated  it,  if  he  had 
been  spared  to  re-publish  his  own  book. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Clarke, 
Mr.  Heard  and  others  for  their  contributions  :  also 
to  the  Eev.  H.  M.  Scarth,  Mr.  E.  Green,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Serel  of  "Wells,  for  allowing  me  to  benefit 
by  their  erudite  papers  in  the  "  Somerset  Archaeo- 
logical Society's  Proceedings."  Mr.  Serel  has 
favoured  me  with  some  valuable  notes,  and  Major 
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E.  C.  Strode  of  Southill  House  has  kindly  given 
me  some  information.  The  life  memoir  comes  from 
one  specially  qualified  to  supply  it  :  and  the 
photograph  will,  it  is  hoped,  remind  the  reader 
vividly  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir. 
He  is  now, — to  quote  the  In  Memoriam, — 

"  Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail ;" 

but  he  was  universally  honoured  and  beloved  here, 
it  was  his  firm  religious  principle,  courtesy  and 
superior  judgment  that  raised  our  School  to  its 
present  state  of  high  repute,*  and  he  cannot  cease 
to  live  in  the  recollection  of  those  who  knew  him  in 
a  position  which,  for  twenty  years,  he  was  so  con- 
tented to  occupy  and  adorn. 

E.  H.  F.  Cqsens, 

Boivlish,  Shepton  Mallet : 
February :  1872. 

*The  Blue  Book  of  the  Government  Schools  Enquiry  Commis- 
sion of  1868  speaks  of  the  success  which  attended  Mr.  Farbrother's 
management  of  our  Shepton  Mallet  Grammar  School  in  the 
following  nattering  terms.  "  To  show  what  can  be  done  with  one 
of  these  old  foundations  in  a  new  dress,  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
noticing  the  Grammar  School  at  Shepton  Mallet.  It  must  not 
be  thought  that  I  mean  simply  that  all  schools  should  be  modelled 
after  its  pattern,  but  certainly  its  peculiar  circumstances  deserve 
remark."  Again,  "  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  favour  with 
which  it  is  deservedly  regarded."  And  again,  "  I  single  out  this 
School  for  remark,  as  it  is  the  only  professed  Grammar  School  in 
this  district  which  has  deliberately,  systematically,  and  I  must 
add,  successfully,  endeavoured  to  throw  aside  the  uneasy  pressure 
of  old  tradition  and  adapt  itself  to  modern  requirements."  The 
Shepton  Mallet  Grammar  School  was  selected,  by  that  Com- 
mission, with  one  other,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  out  of  tdsenty-six 
counties  as  an  honourable  instance  of  what  might  be  done  in  the 
right  direction.  "  It  draws  together,"  was  the  language  of  the 
commission  "  a  larger  number  of  scholars  than  any  other  endowed 
Grammar  School  in  Somersetshire." 
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139,  Lancaster  Road,  Kensington  Park, 

London;  January,  25th,  1872. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  am  sorry  that  the  life  of  our  mutual 
friend,  my  dear  brother-in-law,  John  Edmund 
Farbrother,  does  not  present  more  salient  points, 
such  as  might  form  the  subject  of  a  copious 
memoir.  But  the  usefulness  of  a  life  does  not 
depend  on  the  abundance  of  such  materials.  It 
often  happens  that  those  persons  whose  lives  are, 
to  casual  observers,  nothing  more  than  a  dull  level 
— a  changeless  round  of  ordinary  duties  and  very 
moderate  enjoyments — a  recurrence  even  to  same- 
ness of  little  pleasures  and  little  pains — a  constant 
repetition  of  kindly  acts,  with  as  constant  a  sense 
of  labours  ill-requited  and  deserts  lightly  esteemed, 
are,  in  fact,  the  greatest  benefactors  of  society. 

Bred  in  an  ancient  and  hallowed  abode  of  learn- 
ing, our  departed  friend's  earliest  years  brought 
him  in  contact  with  literature  and  science  in  their 
most  engaging  and  venerable  forms.  While  the 
religious  principles  which  were  implanted  in  him 
by  conscientious  parents  preserved  him  from  the 
too  frequent  vices  of  youth,  his  mind,  ever  active 
and  enquiring,  turned  to  good  account  the  various 
opportunities  of  instruction  which  Oxford  afforded. 
Without  neglecting  classical  studies,  his  favourite 
pursuit  was  always  that  of  natural  history.  In 
him,  as  in  most  cases,  the   boy  was  father  to 
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the  man.  His  delight  was  to  observe  the  ways 
of  living  creatures ;  to  make  pets  of  the  rabbit, 
the  dormouse,  the  tortoise,  the  wood-pigeon,  the 
spider,  and  the  golden  fish ;  to  compare  and  con- 
trast their  several  habits ;  and  to  analyse,  as  far 
as  he  could,  their  delicate  formation.  He  stuffed 
birds ;  dispread  butterflies  and  moths ;  collected 
ferns ;  dissected  flowers  ;  and  labelled  minerals  ; 
not  merely  with  a  childish  passion  for  heaping  up 
curiosities,  but  as  laying  the  ground-work  of 
knowledge,  and  as  the  best  means  of  fixing  on  the 
mind  facts  and  classifications  in  natural  history. 

"Not  did  these  pursuits  impair  in  any  way  the 
natural  playfulness  of  his  disposition.  He  shared 
to  the  full  in  all  the  sports  that  were  going  on 
around  him,  and  could  hold  his  own  at  the  boat- 
race,  in  the  cricket-field,  or  with  skaters  on  the 
ice.  Often,  when  I  have  been  rambling  with  him 
through  the  lanes  and  meadows  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shepton,  he  has  recounted  to  me  the 
youthful  freaks,  by  indulging  in  which  he  prepared 
himself  insensibly  for  the  task  of  promoting  amuse- 
ment among  young  people,  as  well  as  directing 
their  studies. 

At  last  the  business  of  life  arrived.  Our  fiiend 
was  often  urged  to  take  holy  orders,  as  two  of  his 
brothers,  Mr.  Alfred  Farbrother  and  Mr  Frederick 
Farbrother,  have  done.  But  he  was  prevented  by 
conscientious  scruples.  He  thought  the  clerical 
office  too  responsible  for  him  to  undertake,  and, 
though  his  life  was  most  regular,  and  even  religious, 
he  modestly  —  perhaps  too  modestly  —  distrusted 
himself.  Engaged  as  assistant-master  to  Dr.  Day 
of  Westbury-on-Trim,  near  Bristol,  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  that  accomplished  man,  and  always 
spoke  of  him  and  his  attainments  with  affection  and 
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respect.  Few  men  made  or  received  more  presents 
than  John  Edmund  Farbrother,  and  among  the 
gifts  which  he  most  valued  was  the  Greek  Lexicon 
of  Liddell  and  Scott,  handsomely  bound,  and  bear- 
ing this  inscription :  "  To  John  Farbrother,  Esq., 
a  small  token  of  regard,  from  his  sincere  friend, 
Alfred  Day." 

In  1851  he  married  my  sister,  Lucy  Grey  Earle, 
then  residing  with  her  mother  at  Weston-super- 
Mare.     Nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  the 
harmony  between  the  couple  from  first  to  last ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  chief  solace  of  my  dear  sister's 
remaining  years  will  consist  in  the  recollection  of 
her    husband's    unbroken    fidelity   and    constant 
tenderness.     She  used  to  say  that,  in  her  opinion, 
his  private  life  was  perfect ;  that  his  patience  was 
wonderful ;    and  that    his  temper,   though   often 
sorely  tried,  never  betrayed  him  into  a  passion. 
Amid  a  variety  of  discouragements,  some  of  which 
tvere  peculiarly  trying,  he  persevered  in  conduct 
that  he  knew  to  be  right,  without  being  covetous 
of  reward,  or  anxious  even  for  recognition.     His 
charities  can  be  known  by  those  only  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  him  ;  he  seldom  refused 
to  assist  any  one  who  applied  to  him  for  relief; 
poor  persons  resorted  to  his  kitchen  daily ;  and  he 
never  would  leave  home  in  the  holidays  till  his 
pensioners  had  been  attended  to.      Whatever  his 
besetting  sin  may  have  been — and  who  is  there 
that  has  not  one  ? — it  was  certainly  not  the  love  of 
money  ;  and  I  have  observed  that,  in  the  ordinary 
transactions   of    life,    he   was    inclined,   in   every 
instance  where  a  question  of  payment  occurred,  to 
pay  the  larger  instead  of  the  lesser  sum.      As  a 
Freemason   he   took   especial  pleasure   in   aiding 
those  of  the  Brotherhood  who  asked  for  his  assist- 
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ance ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  that  society,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
perfectly  sincere  and  conscientious  in  extolling  it 
as  a  social  institution. 

But  it  needed  not  the  laws  of  Freemasonry  to 
quicken  his  benevolence  into  action.  He  lived  not 
unto  himself,  but  for  others.  He  literally  "  went 
about  doing  good  " — encouraging  here,  gently 
rebuking  there  ;  consoling  one,  planning  recreation 
for  another,  rewarding  a  third ;  exacting  obedience 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  from  fear  of  incurring 
the  anger  of  a  despot.  In  this  way  he  secured  the 
respect,  and  won  the  affection  of  his  pupils,  almost 
all  of  whom  used  to  come  and  see  him  after  they 
had  left  the  school,  while  many  corresponded  with 
him  when  they  had  grown  up  and  entered  on  their 
several  professions  or  callings.  Every  year,  on  his 
birth- day,  his  pupils  made  him  a  valuable  present 
— of  which  he  always,  in  some  way  or  other,  took 
care  to  return  an  equivalent. 

It  was  no  wonder  that,  under  a  regime  such 
as  his,  the  Shepton  Grammar  School  flourished. 
Reduced  at  the  time  that  he  undertook  it  to  its 
lowest  condition,  it  constantly  rose  during  the  20 
years  in  which  he  was  at  its  head.  He  watched 
its  growth  and  expansion  with  all  the  pride  and 
affection  of  a  founder,  and  the  interest  which  he 
felt  in  it  rose  far  above  personal  considerations. 
He  regarded  it  as  a  social  institution,  which  could 
not  but  have  its  influence  on  the  town,  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  entire  county.  He  spared  no 
pains  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  level,  and  succeeded 
so  well  that  the  Endowed  Commissioners  empha- 
tically praised  his  mode  of  conducting  it,  not  long 
before  his  death.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
knowledge  which  he  professed  to  impart  was  not 
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counterfeit — that  he  was  not  one  of  those  educa- 
tional charlatans  with  whom  the  county  is  over- 
stocked—that he  never  cease'd  to  be  a  student 
himself,  and  was  therefore  competent  to  teach. 
"The  History  of  Shepton  Mallet,"  a  second  edition 
of  which  you  are  now  editing,  will  speak  for  itself. 
The  research  which  it  displays,  the  easy  style  of 
the  composition,  and  the  frequent  glimpses  which 
it  gives  into  the  amiable  character  of  the  author, 
have  already  secured  to  it  many  readers  and 
admirers ;  and  I  trust  that,  through  your  kind  and 
intelligent  endeavours,  their  number  will  be  con- 
siderably increased.  It  needs  only  to  read  the  few 
pages  occupied  by  the  Shepton  Mallet  conspirators 
in  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth,  and  the  retributive 
justice  which  overtook  the  ferocious  Jeffreys,  in 
order  to  see  that  the  writer  had  a  genuine  taste 
for  the  picturesque  in  historical  writing.  The 
Lectures  which  he  delivered  on  various  occasions 
to  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society  were  equally 
instructive  and  amusing,  nor  is  it  small  praise 
to  say  that,  when  they  were  listened  to,  he  always 
had  the  laughers  on  his  side  (les  rieurs  de  son 
cote).  The  poems  that  he  printed  for  private 
circulation,  Nancy  Camel  and  Cannard's  Grave,  are 
highly  creditable  to  him — the  one  for  its  humour, 
the  other  for  its  pathos,  and  both  for  their  simpli- 
city and  ease. 

There  was — and  I  am  sure  that  you  have  often 
remarked  it — a  special  charm  in  our  friend's 
conversation.  Whatever  might  be  the  subject 
started,  it  was  almost  sure  to  have  already  occu- 
pied his  attention,  and  to  draw  from  him  some 
apposite  remarks.  During  the  day  his  observation 
was  constantly  at  work,  and  at  night  he  regularly 
cultivated  his  mind  by  study  before  retiring  to  rest 
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Free  from  all  pedantry,  and  singularly  modest,  he, 
nevertheless,  always  instructed  those  with  whom 
he  conversed  intimately,  without  appearing  to  in- 
struct, and  without  even  having  the  intention  to 
do  so.  He  knew  much,  and  when  he  talked,  a  full 
vessel  overflowed  unhidden.  No  poisonous  slander, 
no  bitter  sarcasm,  mixed  with  his  speech.  He  was 
temperate  in  his  expressions  without  being  tame , 
he  could  brook  opposition  without  ill-humour,  and 
speak  of  himself  without  self-conceit. 

A  few  days  after  the  funeral  of  our  dear  friend, 
an  article  appeared  in  the  Shepton  Mallet  Journal 
so  full  of  feeling  and  even  affection  for  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  that,  although  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  who  may  have  been  the  author,  I  quote 
the  concluding  paragraph  as  peculiarly  applicable 
to  my  present  purpose. — 

"  He  did  good  to  many  people  ;  he  did  harm  to 
none.  To  say  that  he  was  liked,  is  not  to  say 
enough ;  he  was  beloved  There  are  some  men 
who  go  through  the  world  and  though  possessed  of 
many  qualities  are  naturally  repellant.  There  are 
others  so  attractive,  that  without  any  effort  on 
their  part,  their  souls  touch  ours.  So  it  was  with 
him.  We  do  not  wonder  therefore  at  the  general 
signs  of  grief  which  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  record. 
The  boys  once  under  his  care,  now  grown  up  to 
be  men,  remember  him  with  affection.  Those  till 
recently  under  his  influence  feel  that  they  have  lost 
a  friend.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, who  knew  him  only  at  a  distance,  regard 
his  death  with  heartfelt  regret.  Those  who  knew 
him  intimately  grieve  still  more  deeply.  And 
amongst  these  there  are  a  few  to  whom  the  news 
of  his  death  came  like  a  shock  of  as  painful  a  kind 
as  can  be  experienced  in  a  sorrowful  world.     "We 
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can  hardly  realise  the  fact  that  we  shall  never  look 
on  his  handsome,  manly  form  again;  never  press 
the  hand  that  ever  glowed  with  the  warmth  of  a 
friendly  heart.  Strange  and  inscrutable  are  those 
mysterious  workings  of  Providence  which  remove 
the  useful  and  generous  and  good  in  the  very  hey- 
day of  their  prosperity,  and  leave  the  useless  and 
selfish  and  bad  to  exercise  a  baleful  influence  around 
them.  But  so  it  has  been  and  will  be  till  the  darker 
mysteries  of  the  present  vanish  in  the  light  of  the 
future.  Perhaps,  however,  the  very  suddenness  of 
the  stroke  will  have  its  good  effect.  Without 
exposing  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  sermonising 
inappropriately,  we  may  say  that  the  regret  felt  so 
unexpectedly  may  rivet  the  lessons  that  are  to  be 
learned  from  the  life  that  has  abruptly  closed.  We 
prize  that  which  is  left  of  those  that  are  gone. 
When  the  grave  closes  on  the  bodily  remains  there 
still  exist,  in  the  sanctuaries  of  memory  and  feel- 
ing, the  influences  which  have  been  exerted  by  the 
departed.  And  we  will  not  allow  that  we  are 
mistaken  when  we  say  that  every  friend  and  pupil 
of  our  departed  townsman  may  well  be  thankful,  if 
at  the  close  of  his  career,  he  has  in  his  vocation 
maintained  as  worthy  an  example  as  that  of  him 
over  whose  newly  opened  grave  as  it  were,  we 
cannot  help  placing  this  memento  of  respect  and 
esteem." 

Among  the  means  which  John  Edmund  Far- 
brother  adopted  for  recruiting  and  refreshing  his 
store  of  varied  knowledge,  I  ought  not  to  omit  to 
mention  that  of  travelling.  Every  summer  vacation, 
if  not  the  Christmas  holidays  also,  he  was  accustomed 
to  spend  away  from  home.  Though  he  sometimes 
visited  London  or  Paris,  he  generally  resorted  to 
some  place  on  our  own  coast.     He  was  thoroughly 
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English,  in  his  habits  and  predilections,  and  had 
little  respect  for  travellers  who  take  more  interest 
in  other  countries  than  in  their  own.  Wherever 
he  went  to  pass  his  few  leisure  weeks,  he  made 
himself  well  acquainted  with  all,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  that  was  most  interesting  in  the  spot. 

But  I  fear  that  I  am  exceeding  the  limits  allowed 
me,  and  that  I  must  now  bring  my  remarks  to  a 
close.  As  relatives  and  mourners,  we  all  feel 
grateful  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in 
preparing  this  Edition  of  my  dear  brother's  work 
on  Shepton  Mallet,  for  the  press.  His  life  and  his 
writings  will,  I  feel  convinced,  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  many  to  labour  patiently  in  their  appointed 
spheres.  We  cannot  have  too  little  ambition  for 
things  beyond  our  reach,  but  we  cannot  be  too 
ambitious  to  fulfil  thoroughly  our  allotted  tasks. 

The  lives  of  all  good  and  earnest  men 

"remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  ; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 

With  sincere  regards,  Believe  me  to  be, 
My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Charles  Ear  lb. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Hyde  F.  Cosens, 
Bowlish,  Shepton  Mallet. 


PREFACE. 


"  Is  there  a  History  of  Shepton  Mallet  ? " 
inquired  I,  when  first  I  came  amongst  the  good 
people  of  that  Town,  and  desired  to  know  as  much 
about  its  past  and  present  particulars  as  could  be 
gleaned.  For  who  is  there  so  indifferent  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  locality  in  which  his  lot  is  cast, 
as  not  to  hunt  up.  either  from  books  or  from  word 
of  mouth,  all  that  is  known,  or  can  be  said  about 
it  ?  But  my  inquiries  for  its  history  were  met 
with  a  negative.  There  was  nothing  more  than 
what  was  published  in  Collinson,  or  Phelps,  or  the 
"  Universal  Gazetteers  "  ; — but  these  works  are 
not  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

"  Is  there  no  History  of  Shepton  Mallet  ?  " 
said  a  venerable  clergyman  to  me  one  day,  during 
a  conversation  on  the  charms  of  the  place,  a  year 
or  two  after  I  had  made  the  similar  inquiry. 
"  None,"  was  the  reply,  "  at  least  no  separate 
work."  "  Then  there  is  a  gap  in  topographical 
literature,"  returned  he,  "which  should  be  filled 
up." 
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Without  pretending  to  attempt  the  filling  up 
of  that  gap,  I  have,  at  sundry  times,  gathered 
notes  for  my  own  information  and  amusement. 
Fortuue,  however,  has  not  favoured  the  collection 
of  much  that  is  important  or  entertaining  ;  perhaps 
because  my  enquiries  have  been  almost  exclusively 
confined  within  the  immediate  locality ;  and  be- 
cause professional  cares  and  duties  leave  but  few 
moments  of  actual  leisure  and  freedom. 

Such  matter  as  I  have  been  successful  in 
obtaining  is  here  offered  to  the  reader — not  with 
the  morbid  sentimentality  of  writing  a  book ;  nor 
yet  with  the  desire  of  adding  to  the  pile  of  waste 
paper,  with  which  the  burdened  shelves  of  pub- 
lishers already  groan  : — but  having  myself  derived 
much  pleasure  in  the  search  after  and  examination 
of  such  data  as  I  could  collect,  I  have  put  them 
together  in  this  form,  as  a  sort  of  hand-book  for 
the  general  reader,  and  especially  with  a  view 
of  furnishing  my  pupils  with  some  instructive  and 
entertaining  information  relative  to  the  place  in 
which  they  reside  or  have  been  educated. 

If  I  succeed  in  this,  the  sole  object  of  my 
ambition  will  have  been  attained. 

Shepton  •  Mallet, 

December,  1859. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Page      9,   note,  for  "Fasdra,"  read  "Foedera." 
,,        9    ,,     6,  for  "  a  descendant  of  the  fourth  daughter 
Sybile,    who    had    married  Anaelm    de 
Gournay,"    &c.,    read    "  who    inherited 
another    share    in    right   of    his  mother 
Sybile,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Hugh  de 
Vivonne,    who  had  married  Anselm  de 
Gournay." 
,,       32  line  20,  for  "right  across  to  the  southern  slope, 
five  miles  beyond  Cannard's  Grave,"  read 
1 '  across  the    Mendip    ridge,    down    the 
Southern  slope  to  a  point  beyond  Can- 
nard's Grave — a  distance  of  five  miles." 
,,      34    ,,     16,  for  "indisputable,"  read  "disputable." 
,,       46    ,,    19,  erase  "  or  Chief." 
,,      53    ,,'    19,  after  "  enlarged  by,"  supply  "  the  removal 

of  transepts  and  chapels,"  &c. 
„       53    ,,    26,  for  "private,"  read  "voluntary." 
„       56    ,,    11,  for  "Chancel,"  read  "Church." 
,,       62    ,,     6,  for  "  Polydore,  Virgil,"  read  "  Polydore 

Vergil "  (Italian  Historian). 
„      63    „    SO,  for  "South-west,"  read  "North-west." 
„      64    ,,    12,  for  "Swarbrick,"  read  "  Shrewsbrook." 
,,      65    „      8,  for  "rules,"  read  "laws." 
>>      67    ,,      1,  for  "superstile,"  read  "superstate." 
„      73    „      9,  for  "  is  about  to  fill,"  read  "  has  filled." 
„      83    „    18,  for  "Gothic,"  read  "Classic." 
„      83    „    19,  for  "Doric,"  read  "Tuscan." 
„    107    „    20,  add  1872.— Rev.  R.  Canning  Stiles,  M.A. 
„    108    „    24,  for  "  capiunt,"  read  "  cupiunt." 
,,    146    ,,    17,  erase  "  at  once." 
„    155    „      I,  for  "its  adjacent  towns  and  villages," 

read  "Forest." 
„    161    ,,      3,  for  "from  that  point,"  read  "near  that 

point." 
„    162    „      8,  for  "  Alphesoeibus,"  m^  Alphesiboeus." 
„    176    „    14, for  "Pyrgita  montana,"  read  "Accentor 

modularis." 
„    177    „      4,  for  "  canosus,"  read  "  canorus." 
„    177    „    29,  for  "  Aliedo,"  read  "  Alcedo." 
„    177,   note,  add  "  In  the  spring  of  1870  it  was  heard 

constantly  at  Bowlish." 
„    180    „    17, /or  "  Hyall,"  read  "Hyale." 
,,    195    „      2,  for  "crop,"  read  crops." 
„    195    „    17,  for  "Bernard,"  read  "Barnard." 
„    233  last  line,  for  "  deserves,"  read  "  derives." 
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The  Belgse,  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Somersetshire.— 
Camden's  version  of  Caesar's  account. — The  Curfew  Bell.— 
Doomsday  Book. — King  Ina. — Origin  of  the  name  of  Shepton 
Mallet. — Descent  of  the  manor  through  the  Mallets. — Gournay 
and  Maltravers. — Moiety  granted  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. — 
Other  Moiety  divided.— Market  Charter,— Wool  Trade.— Cloth 
manufacture. — Rise  of  Shepton  Mallet. — Troubles  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. — Duke  of  Monmouth  at  Shepton  Mallet. — 
Executions. — Pardon  of  Edward  Strode. — Judge  Jeffreys. — 
Progress  of  trade. — Decline  of  manufactures. — Introduction  of 
silk,  crape,  velvet,  &c. — Improved  state  of  the  town, — Opening 
of  the  East  Somerset  Railway. — Promising  future, 

f|j||HE  early  history  of  Shepton  Mallet, 
|ggfg  like  that  of  this  country  itself, 
appears  to  be  shrouded  in  obscurity  ;  and 
no  records  seem  to  be  extant  which  could 
furnish  us  with  any  assistance  in  endeavour- 
ing to  penetrate  the  mist  which  conceals  its 
origin,  or  the  date  of  its  antiquity. 

There  exists  no  traditionary  account  which 
would  lead  one  to  the  belief  that  it  was  in 
being  during  the  time  when  the  Romans 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  country ;  for 
although  they  have  left  very  marked  traces 
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of  their  having  formerly  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, such  as  the  military  way  known  as 
the  Fosse,  and  necessitated  the  Belgo-British 
to  throw  up  their  entrenchments,  and  form 
the  camp  called  Maesbury  Ring  or  Masbury 
Castle,  where  doubtless  the  inhabitants  of 
these  parts  helped  to  make  a  bold  stand 
against  the  common  enemy;  still  there  is 
nothing  to  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  even 
a  single  hut  stood  here  at  that  early  period. 
Camden  tells  us  that  the  people  who 
inhabited  Somersetshire  in  those  remote 
times  were  called  Belgae,  a  race  of  emigrants 
or  plunderers,  whom  Caesar  describes  as 
having  come  over  from  Germany  across 
the  Rhine,  and  having  driven  out  the 
Gauls,  settled  in  a  part  of  their  country, 
"whence  they  passed  over  into  Britain, 
with  no  other  design  than  to  plunder  and 
ravage,  and  were  all  called  by  the  names  of 
those  cities  where  they  had  been  born,  and 
to  which  they  belonged  before  they  came 
thither  :  here  making  war  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants, they  settled  and  began  to  cultivate 
the  ground.  It  does  not  precisely  appear 
at  what  time  they  came  over  J  unless  possi- 
bly Divitiacus,  king  of  the  Suessiones,  who 
flourished  before  Caesar,  might  transplant 
the  Belgae  into  those  parts.  For  he  had 
the  government  of  a  great  part,  as  of  Gaule 
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so  also  of  Britaine."*  The  Belgae  in  their 
turn  were,  about  the  sixth  century  either 
displaced  by,  or  intermingled  with,  the  Anglo 
Saxons. 

Now  Caesar  styled  these  Belgas  the 
bravest  people  among  the  Gauls,  "  being 
untainted  by  luxury,"  so  that  all  Shepton- 
ians  who  can  claim  or  trace  their  descent 
from  this  remote  period,  (such  a  genealogical 
research  would,  of  course,  be  hopeless,) 
may  be  proud  of  the  stock  from  which  they 
sprang,  a  race,  hardy,  enterprising  and  brave, 
with  the  problematical  exception  that  they 
might  have  been  murderous  and  rapacious 
plunderers.  How  they  made  use  of  their 
characteristic  bravery  whilst  the  Romans 
hovered  about  them  we  cannot  tell,  nor  do 
we  know  in  what  spirit  they  aided  that 
brave  and  persevering  king  the  Great  Alfred 
in  his  troubles  with  the  Danes,  another 
plundering  horde  of  Northmen,  for  history 
tells  us  that  he  passed  much  of  his  adven- 
turous life  in  the  county.  We  may  be 
certain  that  when  the  Norman  Conqueror 
made  his  descent  upon  our  island,  and 
partitioned  the  country  among  his  followers, 
the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  underwent 
their  share  of  slavery  in  the  feudal  times 

*  Camden's  Britannia.     Cassar  de  Bel.  Cral.  Liber,  v.  cap,  12. 
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that  followed.  Indeed  "the  badge  of 
slavery"  he  imposed  upon  them,  continued 
to  be  borne  for  ages  after  they  had  been 
relieved  of  his  personal  sway ;  although 
his  son  Henry  the  First  is  said  to  have 
repealed  the  "Curfew"  laws.  Even  to  this  day 
the  curfew  tolls  at  eventide,  not  as  formerly 
to  warn  all  people  "  to  put  out  their  fires 
and  candles,"  which  Baldwin  relates  was 
"  a  necessary  precaution  in  those  turbulent 
ages,"  but  in  memory  of  the  past ;  as  the 
knell  of  departed  tyranny.* 

Notwithstanding  William  the  First  was  so 
unscrupulous  and  imperious  a  ruler,  and 
devoted  to  the  chase,  yet  he  was  what 
might  be  called  a  "  business-like  man,"  and 
possessed  of  much  shrewdness  and  good 
sense.  He  ordered  a  general  survey  of 
the  country  to  be  made,  and  a  complete 
census  to  be  taken,  the  particulars  of  which 
were  collected  and  entered  into  a  book 
called  "Doomsday  Book;"  and  thus  was 
obtained  a  correct  account  of  all  the  landed 
and  household  property  in  England,  (with 
the  exception  of  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Durham,)  its 
estimated  value,  and  to  whom  each  estate 

*  The  curfew  is  still  tolled  regularly  at  eight  o'clock  every 
evening,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  day 
of  the  month  is  also  repeated  on  the  tenor  bell. 
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belonged.  This  ancient  and  most  interesting 
document,  which  consists  of  two  volumes 
of  manuscript  on  vellum,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  is  from  the  pages  of  this  famous 
record  that  we  glean  the  earliest  positive 
account  of  Shepton  Mallet.  It  appears  at 
that  time  not  to  have  been  of  much  impor- 
tance, except  as  a  small  portion  of  the 
manor  of  Pilton,  property  belonging  to  the 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  presented  to  that 
Monastery  by  Ina,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  A.D.  705.*  This  monarch,  who 
seems  to  have  possessed  courage,  abilities, 
and  fortune,  after  having  conquered  many 
territories,  among  which  was  Somersetshire, 
and  established  peace  throughout  his  do- 
minions, fell  into  a  fit  of  devotion,  not,  as 


*  Doomsday  Book,  under  the  head  of  "  Terra  Sanctse  Maria) 
Glastingberiensis"— "  De  hac  terra  hujus  M  ten.  Eogerius 
in  Sepetone  6  hid,  et  dimid,  et  in  Coristone  3  hid.  Vluert 
et  Elmer  tenuer.  T.  R.  E.  et  non  poterant  ab  ecclesia 
separari.  In  dominio  sunt  3  car.  et  8  servi  et  13  villani  et  19 
bord.  cum  6  car.  Ibi  2  molini  redd;  6  solid,  et  3  denar.  et  50  ac. 
prati.  et  42  ac.  silvse  minutoe.  Pastura  3  quarent  long,  et  una 
quarent  lat.     Valet  tot.  9  lib." 

Of  the  land  of  this  manor,  (referring  to  Pilton,)  Roger  holds 
6  \  hides  in  Sepeton  and  3  hides  in  Coriston.  Vluert  and  Elmer 
held  them  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  they  were  not 
'  alienable  from  the  church.  In  the  demesne  are  3  plough-lands, 
and  8  bondsmen,  and  13  villains,  and  19  borderers  with  6 
ploughs.  There  are  2  mills  paying  6s.  3d.,  and  50  acres  of 
meadow  land,  and  42  acres  of  underwood.  A  pasture  3  furlongs 
'  -~  and  one  wide.     Total  vain"  £9. 
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we  are  told,  uncommon  in  those  days,  gave 
much  of  his  property  to  monastic  institu- 
tions, and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died. 

William  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have 
been  a  religious  man,  according  to  the 
notion  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
appears  to  have  respected  ecclesiastical 
property,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  allowing 
the  Abbots  of  Glastonbury  and  other  reli- 
gious institutions  to  retain  their  possessions 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  dismantling, 
robbery  and  partition. 

Shepton  had  been  in  the  possession  of  suc- 
cessive Abbots  for  nearly  400  years,  and  up 
to  this  time  had  been  known  by  the  simple 
name  of  "  Sepeton,"  which  is  compounded 
of  two  Saxon  words,  "  Sceap,  Sccep,  Sceop, 
or  Seep," — a  sheep,  and  "  ton" — town  ;  and 
evidently  owes  its  origin  to  the  circumstance 
of  large  flocks  of  sheep  having  been  at  that 
time  reared  upon  the  extensive  downs,  or 
unenclosed  lands  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, then  called  the  Forest  of  Mendip. 
When,  however,  at,  or  soon  after  the  time 
to  which  we  are  now  referring,  the  manor 
of  Shepton,  then  in  the  occupation  of 
a  Norman  of  noble  family,  Roger  de 
Curcelle,  became  tenanted  by  a  Baron 
of  the  name  of  Malet  or  Mallet,  another 
Norman,  who   came   in  the  army   of  the 
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Conqueror,*  and  in  course  of  time  either 
by  forfeiture,  exchange,  or  purchase,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mallet  family  altoge- 
ther, they  are  said  to  have  made  it  the  head 
of  their  barony,  and  to  have  given  it  the 
additional  name  of  Mallet.  It  was  in  those 
days  almost  as  common  for  titled  families 
to  affix  their  surnames  to  the  local  name  of 
their  property,  as  for  barons  or  earls,  when 
created  such  by  the  reigning  sovereign  to 
take  their  titles  from  the  property  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  them.  In  our 
own  times,  "  the  sovereign  does  not  confer 
an  estate  when  he  or  she  makes  a  baron  or 
an  earl,  and  the  person  upon  whom  the 
honour  is  bestowed,  has  often  no  real 
connexion  with  the  place  from  which  his 
title  is  taken." 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  trace  the 
descent  of  the  manor  of  Shepton  Mallet 
through  its  successive  generations  of  pro- 
prietors, without  strictly  following  the  intrica- 
cies of  genealogy. 

The  Mallet  family  seem  to  have  retained 
possession  of  it  consecutively  till  the  time 
of    King    John,    in  whose    reign  William 


*  His  son  and  heir  Eobert  Malet,  was  made  Great 
Chamberlain  of  England  by  Henry  T,  but  was  deprived  of  his 
dignity  for  siding  with  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy  against  the 
king  and  was  disinherited  and  banished,     Camden's  Britannia. 
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Mallet,*  then  lard  of  the  manor,  who,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  Norman  barons> 
resided  in  his  strong  castle  at  Curry  Mallet, 
another  portion  of  his  estate,  "unluckily 
confederating  with  the  rebellious  barons 
against  the  king,  all  his  estates  were  forfeit- 
ed to  the  crown ;"  but  having  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  made  peace  with  his 
sovereign,  his  sons-in-law  were  permitted 
to  retain  the  property  at  his  decease,  on 
the  payment  of  a  fine  of  two  thousand 
marks.  To  Hugh  de  Vivonne  the  husband 
of  his  daughter  Mabel,  was  apportioned 
Shepton,  and  Curi  or  Curry  Mallet  was 
given  to  Robert  de  Mucegros,  the  husband 
of  his  daughter  H el e wise,  who  becoming  a 
widow,  married  a  Sir  Hugh  Pointz.  Sir 
Hugh  Vivonne  left  a  son  named  William, 
also  called  u  de  fortibus,"  on  account  of  his 
wonderful  valour,  who  married  Maud,f  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  famous  William 
Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  he 
had  four  daughters,  Joan,  Cecilia,  Mabel, 
and  Sybile.  By  them  the  property  was 
handed  down  through  Cicely,  who  married 

*    He  was  one  of  the  celebrated  25  barons  appointed  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  Magna  Charta.       Nicholas1  Peerage. 


f    She  survived  her  husband,   and  afterwards  became  the 
wife  of  Simon  de  Kyme.     Collinson,  Vol.  III. 
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John  de  Beauchamp,  and  obtained  the 
market  charter  for  the  town  of  Shepton,  to 
the  Beauchamps  and  from  them  to  Sir  John 
Merriett,  knight,  who  conveyed  this  third 
part  of  the  manor  to  Sir  Thomas  Gournay, 
lord  of  Inglishcombe,  a  descendant  of 
the  fourth  daughter  Sybile,  who  had  mar- 
ried Anselm  de  Gournay.  He  was  the 
father  of  that  same  Sir  Thomas  Gournay, 
who  with  Sir  John  Maltravers,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  wretched  queen  Isabella,  and 
her  paramour  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  had  charge  of  their  unfortunate 
sovereign  Edward  II,  as  prisoner  in 
Kenilworth  Castle.  On  removing  him  thence 
to  Berkeley,  they  are  said  to  have  treated 
the  unhappy  king  with  the  utmost  rudeness 
and  barbarity,  and  finally  to  have  murdered 
him  in  a  manner  most  atrociously  cruel, 
and  then  reported  to  the  world  that  he  had 
come  by  his  death  naturally.*  The  truth 
however  soon  became  known,  and  they 
made  their  escape  to  the  continent.  A 
reward  of  .£300  was  offered  by  Edward  III 
for  the  head  of  Gournay,  and  after  three 
years  he  was  discovered  and  arrested  at 
Burgos    in    Spain.f      On    his   passage   to 

*    A  rery    elegant   canopied  monument  and    effigy  to  his 
memory  may  be  seen  in  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

t  Eymer's  Fsedra,  Vol.  II. 
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England,  in  custody,  we  are  told  he  was 
put  to  death  either  privately  or  by  order, 
and  his  estates  were  confiscated  to  the 
grown,  and  attached  to  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  in  1337.  His  family  however  in 
after  years  regained  their  position  and 
character,  and  his  eldest  son  particularly, 
Sir  Thomas  de  Gournay,  was  taken  into 
favour  by  Edward  III,  and  on  the  death  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  was  restored  to  the 
estates  of  his  regicide  father.  He,  dying 
without  issue,  his  brothers  John,  George 
and  Matthew  successively  inherited  the 
property.*  Matthew  de  Gournay  may  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned warriors  of  his  time,  having  been 
distinguished  for  his  remarkable  prowess  in 
many  engagements,  particularly  the  battles 
of  Cressy  and  Poictiers.  He  died  in  1406 
and  leaving  no  heir  to  succeed  him,  the 
estates  again  reverted  to  the  crown. 

Some  years  after,  Sir  John  de  Tiptoft  also 
Lord  Tiptoft  and  Powys  came  into  possession 
of  the  Gournay  estates  either  by  marriage  or 
royal  grant.  His  son,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and 
Earlof  Worcester,  by  King  Henry  VI ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  him,  taking  part  with  the 

*  Phelps,  Vol.  II. 
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house  of  York,  in  opposition  to  Henry,  who 
was  a  Lancastrian,  or  in  the  words  of 
Camden,  "  siding  with  Edward  IV  and 
accommodating  himself  with  a  blind  obe- 
dience to  the  humour  of  that  prince,  became 
the  executioner  of  his  vengeance  till  he  in 
like  manner  lost  his  own  head*  when  Henry 
VI  was  restored,  but  King  Edward  having 
recovered  the  crown,  restored  Edward 
Tiptoft  his  son  to  all  again,"  who  however 
left  no  son  to  succeed  him.  After  a  suc- 
cession of  grants  and  reversions,  this  moiety 
of  the  manor  "devolved  again  to  the  crown 
on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in 
1536,  and  was  granted  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  in  whom  it 
has  continued  up  to  the  present  time."f 

The  other  moiety  descending  through 
Joan,  the  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
William  de  Fortibus  and  his  wife  Maud,  of 
whom  we  have  before  spoken,  came  to  the 
Earls  of  Delawarre,  which  family  retained 
it  in  possession  for  several  generations,  after 
which  it  was  divided  and  sold  off  to  different 
persons. 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  progress  of  the 

*  A.D.  1467. 
t  Phelps,  Vol.  II. 
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town  of  Shepton  Mallet  in  its  early  state.. 
It  was  evidently  growing  into  commer- 
cial importance  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  for  in  the  year  1318, 
at  the  solicitation  of  Cicely,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Hugh  de  Vivonne,  one  of  its 
lords,  Edward  II  granted  a  charter  for  a 
market  to  be  held  on  every  Monday,  and  a 
fair  on  the  eve-day  and  morrow  after  the 
the  Feast  of  St.  Barnabas.*  We  are  not 
informed  whether  this  market  was  intended 
for  the  sale  of  any  particular  commodity, 
for  corn,  or  for  wool,  or  for  general  pro- 
duce ;  although  it  appears  to  me  very  possi- 
ble that  wool  may  have  been  at  that  time 
one  of  its  chief  commodities,  since  pre- 
viously to  the  fourteenth  century  almost 
all  the  wool  which  was  grown  in  this  coun- 
try, was  sold  in  the  fleece  to  foreign  traders 
and  manufacturers,  and  our  native  manu- 
factures were  limited  to  a  very  coarse 
material. f     It  is  very  probable,  that  from 


*  "  It  were  good,"  wrote  Spencer,  "  that  the  privilege  of  a 
market  were  given,  to  enable  them  to  their  defence  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  doth  sooner  cause  civility  than  many  market  towns,  by 
reason  the  people  repairing  often  thither,  will  learn  civil 
manners." 

f  Wool  in  an  unmanufactured  state,  at  that  time,  constituted  the 
principal  commerce  of  this  country  ;  and  such  was  the  quantity 
exported  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  that  the  duty  amounted  to 
£  250,000  per  annum,  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  those  days. 
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the  convenience  afforded  by  this  locality, 
in  the  shape  of  extensive  downs,  for  the 
grazing  of  large  flocks  of  sheep,  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  supply  of  the  raw 
material  was  annually  exported  from 
Shepton  Mallet,  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.* When,  at  length,  in  1420, 
civil  or  religious  dissensions  drove  the 
French,  Belgians  and  Dutch,  particularly 
some  people  of  Ghent,  from  their  native 
countries,  many  artizans  came  over  to 
England  and  settled  here,  bringing  with 
them  the  art  of  manufacturing  cloth,  in 
which  they  instructed  the  natives.  From 
this  period  a  vast  change  in  the  na- 
ture of  our  commerce  began  gradually  to 
develop  itself.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  exportation  of  wool  was  entirely 
and  absolutely ,  prohibited,  and  this,  on 
pain  of  having  the  right  hand  struck  off.  The 
manufactories  rapidly  increased  in  number, 
and  improved  their  produce,  till  at  length, 
England  instead  of  being  supplied  by 
other  countries  with  the  best  kinds  of 
cloth,  now,  on  the  contrary,  furnished  them 


*  So  high  a  duty  as  50s.  per  pack  was  fixed  upon  the  article, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  foreigners  to  come  to  this  country 
and  introduce  the  manufacture,  and  the  English  to  make  the 
attempt  at  establishing  it. 
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with  the  supply,  and  not  only  rivalled 
all  competitors  in  the  market,  but  sur- 
passed them.  The  West  of  England  cloth 
in  particular,  for  years,  maintained  a  supe- 
riority over  that  produced  in  any  other 
province  of  the  country ;  whilst  Shepton 
Mallet  and  other  towns  of  Somerset  and 
Wilts,  with  Bradford  as  a  centre — at  which 
place  a  Dutch  firm  is  reported  to  have 
settled — formed  the  chief  seat  of  this 
important  manufacture.  Thus  had  our 
town  been  steadily  rising  in  prosperity  and 
importance ;  its  population  increasing  in 
proportion  as  the  factories  were  extended, 
and  the  briskness  of  trade  augmented  the 
demand  for  hands.  The  introduction  also 
of  another  source  of  employment,  in  the 
manufacture  of  knit  stockings,  added  con- 
siderably to  the  industry  of  the  place, 
although  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  before  the 
invention  of  knitting,  stockings  had  still 
been  made  here,  as  in  ancient  times  they 
were  made  of  cloth  or  milled  stuffs  sewed 
together. 

But  a  time  was  looming  in  the  future, 
when  the  thriving  enterprise  and  industry 
of  the  country,  nourished  as  they  had  been 
by  an  almost  thorough  peace,  at  all  events, 
by  the  absence  of  domestic  warfare,  would 
receive  a  rude  and  grievous  check.  A  storm 
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had  long  been  brewing,  although  hitherto 
perceptible  only  in  an  almost  silent  rum- 
bling of  discontent,  deeply  rooted  and  widely 
spread.  A  day  was  coming  when  a  strug- 
gle, hitherto  maintained  only  by  words, 
would  reach  its  climax  in  the  battle  field. 
The  country  had,  for  eleven  years,  patiently 
endured  the  yoke  of  a  growing  despotism  ; 
remonstrance  was  in  vain  ;  neither  sovereign 
nor  people  would  give  way ;  and  at  length 
the  threatened  storm  burst  with  a  violence 
seldom  witnessed  but  in  civil  or  religious 
strife,  and  this  was  both  combined.  The 
Royalist  and  Parliamentary  forces  marched 
and  counter-marched  throughout  the  un- 
happy land,  spreading  terror  and  dismay  on 
every  side. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  must  have  cooled, 
commerce  must  have  stagnated,  and  our 
busy  little  town  suffered  among  the  rest. 
How  long  the  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  endure  the  unwelcome  presence  of  un- 
couth soldiery  we  are  not  told,  but  some- 
thing is  said  of  Cromwell's  forces  having 
been  here ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  church 
organ  has  been  laid  to  their  charge.*  When 
the  last  lamentable  tragedy  of  that  fearful 
struggle  had  been  enacted  and  poor  King 

*     Phelps,  Vol.  IT. 
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Charles  had  been  cruelly  executed  to  satisfy 
his  foes  ;  after  the  country  had  wearied  and 
weakened  itself  with  strife  and  bloodshed, 
and  the  shadow  of  peace  and  security  grad- 
ually presented  itself,  people  were  heartily 
glad  to  turn  their  attention  and  their  ener- 
gies again  to  manufacture  and  agriculture, 
and  trade  began  to  resuscitate.  But  trou- 
bles had  not  yet  ceased.  Days  were  yet 
to  come  when  Sheptonians  would  have  to 
bear  their  part  in  another  drama,  in  which 
they  themselves  became  more  intimately 
concerned.  In  1685,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth landed  at  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorset,  and 
was  progressing  with  his  rebel  force  towards 
Shepton  on  his  way  to  Bristol.  On  the 
night  of  the  twenty-third  of  June,  they 
reached  our  town,  where  they  were  quar- 
tered in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
heartily  glad  no  doubt,  of  so  comfortable  a 
shelter,  after  having  been  exposed  in  the 
open  air  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
which  had  been  unusually  wet*  Monmouth 
himself,  it  is  said,  passed  the  night  at  Long 
Bridge  Houseyf  whither   u  Edward  Strode, 

*     Macaulay,  Vol.  II. 

t  Within  the  memory  of  living  inhabitants,  a  Mr.  Wale,  a 
large  and  wealthy  clothier,  who  owned  this  house,  is  said  to  have 
possessed  the  furniture  which  belonged  to  the  room  in  which  the 
Duke  reposed.  At  his  death  the  furniture  was  sold,  and  an  old 
chest  of  drawers  which  stood  in  the  veritable  chamber,  whilst  the 
Duke  occupied  it,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Luff, 
of  this  town. 
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Esq.,  came  and  presented  him  with  one 
hundred  guineas."*  Whilst  here  the  design 
of  attacking  Bristol  was  first  made  known 
to  the  officers,  and  they  marched  from 
Shepton  Mallet  for  that  purpose. 

Harassed  by  the  royal  forces  on  his  way, 
and  foiled  in  his  attempt  upon  Bristol, 
Monmouth  returned  to  Shepton,  where 
his  army  arrived  on  the  night  of  the 
30th  of  June,  and  once  more  quartered 
themselves  upon  the  inhabitants,  by  whom 
this  second  visit  could  have  been  by  no 
means  welcomed,  even  if  the  former,  only 
the  previous  week,  had  met  with  their 
approval,  or  even  if  they  now  sympathised 
with  them  in  their  disappointment  of  suc- 
cess. The  position  and  prospects  of  the 
intruders  had  materially  changed.  Then, 
they  were  advancing  full  of  hope  and 
ambition,  perhaps  confident  of  success ; 
now,  they  were  retreating,  broken  in  spirit, 
worn  out  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
weakened  in  numbers  by  numerous  deser- 
tions from  their  ranks :  their  money  was 
almost  exhausted,  and  they  paid  for  nothing, 
but  provided  themselves  with  what  they 
pleased  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
who  however,  to  the  credit  of  King  James 

Koberts,  Vol,  II.     Landsdown  M.S.  1152. 
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be  it  said,  were  immediately  repaid  at  hfs 
special  direction,  through  Lord  Feversham.* 
Glad  as  they  may  have  been  when  the 
last  soldier  of  that  ill-fated  band  had 
turned  his  back  upon  their  town,  and  they 
found  themselves  relieved  of  the  military 
incubus,  yet  it  had  left  its  trail  behind, 
and  many  a  bitter  tear,  and  heartrending 
sigh,  would  have  ere  long  to  betoken  the 
deeply-felt  penitence  for  former  hospitality. 
Vengeance  more  than  unjust,  worse  than 
cruel,  was  on  its  way.  Deluded  in  his 
expectations  of  success,  defeated  at  Sedge- 
moor,f  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Monmouth 
fled  precipitately  till  he  reached  Downside, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Shepton  on 
the  Bath  road,  and  was  there  entertained 
and  sheltered  for  the  night  by  "  Edward 
Strode,  Esq.,  who  had  been  with  the  Duke 
at  Shepton  Mallet,  and  gave  one  hundred 
guineas,"  Hastening  thence  the  next  mor- 
ning, and  two  days  afterwards,  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  he  was  discovered 
in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  at  a  place 
from  that  time  called  " 6  Monmouth's  Close/ 

*    Roberts,  Vol.  II. 

f  The  black  plume  worn  by  Monmouth  in  the  battle  is 
preserved  in  the  Bath  institution  ;  presented  by  Captain  Oliver, 
a  descendant  of  Dr.  Oliver,  who  accompanied  the  Duke,  and, 
exchanged  caps  with  him  in  the  flight.     (Plate  A.  fig.  1.) 


e/.f.?.     dcZt. 
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in  the  manor  and  farm  of  Woodlands,  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,"  and 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  July,  1685. 

And  now  began  that  ever  memorable 
campaign  of  which  one  cannot  think  with- 
out a  shudder : — "  The  Bloody  Western 
Assizes,"  under  the  superintendence  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  than  whom  a  less 
scrupulous  or  more  ferocious  and  blood- 
thirsty wretch  could  scarcely  exist — the 
Nero  of  those  times ;  "the  barbarity  of 
whose  proceedings  was  long  remembered," 
and  at  whose  name  "the  rage  of  every 
West  countryman  kindled."* 

Many  persons  in  Shepton  Mallet  had 
sympathized  with  Monmouth,  and  approved 
of  his  claims ;  and  of  those  found  guilty 
at  these  barbarous  assizes  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  by  judge 
Jeffreys,  the  following  were  executed  at 
Shepton  Mallet,  it  is  said  in  the  Market 
place  : — 

Joseph  Smith, 

Stephen  Mallet, 

Thomas  Pavier, 

John  Holdsworth, 

John  Gilham, 

*    Roberta,  Vol.  IT. 
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Giles  Bramble, 

Thomas  Smith, 

John  Dorchester, 

Richard  Chirm, 

William  Cruse, 

John  Combe, 

John  Graves, 

John  Ash  wood,    although  sen- 
tenced was  reprieved.* 

What  a  terrible  day  was  that,  the  fatal 
day,  on  which  these  twelve  wretched  indi- 
viduals fell  victims  to  a  delusion,  and  the 
insatiable  vengeance  of  a  heartless  judge ! 
Gibbets  were  erected,  fires  were  kindled,  in 
which  after  the  execution  of  the  culprits, 
their  bowels  were  burned,  and  cauldrons 
were  placed  on  the  fires  in  which  their  heads 
and  quarters  were  boiled  with  salt,  "  halfe  a 
bushel  to  each  traytor,  and  tarr  to  tarr  ym 
with."  After  which  their  heads  and  quarters 
were  elevated  upon  poles  and  set  up  in 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  country  towns  and 
villages.  Many  others  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  rebellion  fled,  in  order  to 
escape  the  awful  punishment,  which,  even 
if  they  were  only  suspected,  they  knew 
awaited  them.  On  the  10th  of  March, 
1686,  a   royal    amnesty    or   proclamation 

*    Eoberts,  Vol.  II. 
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of  pardon  was  issued,  which  extended 
to  all  those  who  had  landed  in  a  trai- 
torous and  hostile  manner,  except  such 
as  were  actually  in  arms,  and  who  did  not 
return  to  their  former  habitations  without 
delay,  or  at  least  within  three  months ;  and 
a  long  list  of  proscribed  names  followed, 
among  which  were  John  Tucker  and  Robert 
Penny,  both  of  Shepton  Mallet.  Many 
were  given  or  sold  to  planters  and  merchants 
as  slaves.  Many  bought  themselves  off, 
or  paid  a  certain  sum  for  their  pardon,  and 
the  detestable  Jeffreys  is  known  to  have 
added  greatly  to  his  coffers  by  the  bribes 
which  he  bargained  for  and  accepted.  The 
"Edward  Strode,  Esq.,  who  gave  one 
hundred  guineas"  to  Monmouth  to  assist 
him  in  his  enterprise,  was  pardoned,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  owed  his  safety 
to  the  capability  of  paying  for  it.  * 

We  may  well  enquire  how  long  such  a  pest 
as  the  savage  and  inhuman  Jeffreys  was  per- 
mitted by  Providence  to  retain  his  power  and 


•  An  interesting  document  known  as  the  "  Strode  Pardon," 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  Col.  Sir  Henry  Baily,  K.H.,  of 
Burley  Villa,  Lyme  Regis. 

A  brace  of  horse  pistols  which  Monmouth  left  behind  him 
at  Downside  in  his  flight  from  the  field  of  Sedgetnoor,  is  also  in 
possession  of  an  uncle  of  Sir  Henry  Baily.     Roberts,  Vol.  II. 
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ravage  humanity.*  In  the  year  1688  the 
gloomy  and  bigoted  king  James  fled  the 
kingdom,  which  had  become  "too  hot  to 
hold  him/'  and  retribution  was  now  about 
to  descend  upon  his  advisers  and  instru- 
ments, among  whom,  and  the  chief,  was  'the 
lord  chancellor,  chief  justice  Jeffreys.  "He 
heard  early  next  morning  of  the  royal  flight 
and  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest 
consternation."f  He  lay  in  concealment 
the  whole  of  that  day,  u  and  to  avoid  as  he 
thought  all  chance  of  being  recognized  by 
those  who  had  seen  him  in  ermine  and  gold 
embroidered  robes,  with  a  long  white  band 
under  the  chin,  his  collar  of  S.  S,  round  his 
neck,  and  on  his  head  a  full  bottom  wig,, 
which  had  recently  become  the  attribute  of 
judicial  dignity,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
coif  or  black  velvet  cap,  he  cut  off  his  bushy 
eyebrows,  which  used  to  inspire  such  terror, 
he  put  on  the  worn-out  dress  of  a  common 
sailor,  and  he  covered  his  head  with  an  old 
tarred  hat,  that  seemed  to  have  weathered 
many  a  blast." 

"  He  took  a  collier  s  coat,  to  sea  to  go — 
Was  ever  Chancellor  array' d  so  ?  " 

*     "  He  was  perpetually  either  drunk  or  in  a  rage,  liker  a  funr 
than  the  zeal  of  a  judge." 

Burnet,  Vol.  II. 

t.    Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  Vol.  III. 
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That  night  he  slept  in  a  collier  or  coal-ship, 
on  the  Thames,  in  which  he  hoped  to  get 
safely  out  of  the  country ;  but  next  morn- 
ing imprudently  venturing  on  shore  to  in- 
dulge in  his  propensity  for  liquor,  he  en- 
tered an  ale  house  at  Wapping,  known  as 
u  the  Red  Cow,"  and  called  for  a  pot  of  ale, 
which  he  had  nearly  finished  drinking,  when 
he  was  recognized  by  a  scrivener,  whom  he 
had  formerly,  when  in  power,  once  fright- 
ened almost  out  of  his  wits,  insomuch, 
that  he  had  not  from  that  day  forgotten  the 
expression  of  his  lordship's  features,  but 
detected  them  even  under  their  unseemly 
disguise,  so  indelible  an  impression  had  they 
made  upon  his  recollection.  His  arrest 
speedily  followed,  and  he  was  conveyed  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  soon  after  died ;  "some 
say,  of  a  broken  heart ;  others,  of  repeated 
attacks  of  the  stone,  a  disease  under  which 
he  had  long  suffered ;  others,  that  he  killed 
himself  by  brandy  ;  and  others,  that  he  was 
visited  by  madness,  and  died  like  a  furious 
wild  beast" 

EPITAPH. 

*'  Here  England's  great  Lord  Chancellor  is  laid, 
Who  king  and  kingdom,  church  and  state  betray' d  ; 
But  may  his  crimes  and  bloodshed  silent  lie, 
And  ne'er  against  the  English  nation  cri. 

At  the  request  of  the  widows  of  the  West,  whose  husband? 
were  hanged  without  trial,  by  this  Lord  Chancellor. 
Handbill  of  the  time"  * 
*  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  Vol.  III. 
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Peace  and  tranquillity  having  been  once 
more  restored  at  home,  after  the  Revolution, 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  country- 
was  reawakened,  and  our  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  districts  teemed  again  with 
spirit  and  industry,  and  notwithstanding 
our  successive  foreign  squabbles,  continued 
to  flourish  and  grow  rich.  Shepton  Mallet 
was  not  left  in  the  rear ;  the  resident 
clothiers  amassed  wealth,  and  erected  stately 
mansions.  When  Collinson  wrote  his  his- 
tory of  Somerset  (1790),  it  was  still  flou- 
rishing, and  more  than  four  thousand  hands 
were  daily  employed ;  and  Phelps  says,  it 
continued  to  do  so  for  many  years  after- 
wards :  but  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
French  war,  "the  introduction  of  machinery 
had  a  baneful  effect  on  its  trade,  and  the 
manufacturers,  from  a  mistaken  opinion  that 
manual  labour  might  be  able  to  compete 
with  machinery,  soon  found  that  their  trade 
declined,  and  they  were  superseded  in  the 
market  by  the  Gloucestershire  and  Yorkshire 
clothiers."  Formerly  the  spinning  process 
was  performed  by  hand  and  wheel,  but  the 
new  machinery  here  alluded  to,  was  an 
arrangement  by  which  one  person  could 
direct  the  spinning  of  a  large  number  of 
threads  at  once,  and  this  with  such  regula- 
rity and  rapidity,  as  entirely  to  neutralize 
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the  old  process :  not  only  so,  but  this 
machinery  was  propelled  by  steam  as  were 
also  the  carding  and  other  processes  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth. 

It  appears  that  some  little  improvement 
in  the  spinning  machinery  had  actually  been 
introduced,  which  so  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  "the  hands,"  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  they  would,  by  its  means,  be  de- 
prived of  their  livelihood,  that  they  assem- 
bled in  large  bodies.  These  being  further 
stimulated  by  the  harangues  of  their  ring- 
leaders, broke  out  into  open  riot,  threatened 
the  property  and  even  the  lives  of  their 
employers ;  but  were  checked  by  a  body  of 
the  military,  with  whom  it  is  said  a  skirmish 
took  place,  in  which  two  lives  were  lost,  on 
the  rising  ground,  at  or  near  the  spot  where 
the  parish  Union  now  stands,  called  after 
that  time  "  Bunker's  Hill,"  by  which  signi- 
ficant cognomen  it  is  known  to  many  in 
these  days.  This  unfortunate  affair  so  dis- 
couraged and  disgusted  the  owners  of  fac- 
tories, that  they,  already  wealthy,  and 
mostly  advanced  in  life,  without  sons  to 
succeed  them — or,  at  least,  who  cared  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  their  fathers — did  not 
feel  disposed  to  follow  up  and  introduce  the 
improved  machinery,  as  had  been  done  in 
other  towns ;  and   thus   Shepton  was  tho- 
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roughly  beaten  in  the  market,  and  the  fac- 
tories, one  by  one,  closed. 

With  this  wholesale  cessation  of  .employ- 
ment to  the  weavers,  many  hundreds  of 
families  were  thrown  into  distress  and  upon 
the  parish,  which  was,  for  a  long  time, 
burdened  with  a  heavy  rate  in  order  to 
relieve  and  support,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
distressed  and  aged  poor. 

Most  of  the  able  hands  were  by  degrees 
dispersed  around  amongst  other  towns, 
where  they  sought  and  obtained  emplov- 
ment ;  and  at  length  the  tide  of  emigration 
set  in,  by  both  of  which  means  the  town 
became  relieved  of  the  unpalatable  burden, 
and  the  population,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
decreased.  The  old  factors  had  died  or 
had  left  the  town,  their  houses  and  factories 
were  closed  and  tending  to  decay,  and 
Shepton  Mallet  presented  a  changed  and 
pitiable  aspect. 

The  introduction,  however,  of  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  and  more  recently,  of  crape 
and  velvet,  had  for  a  time  and  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  furnished  employment  to 
many  hands ;  but  this,  after  a  period,  also 
declined,  and  distress  again  crept  in.  At 
intervals  it  was  resumed,  but  again  ceased  ; 
and  in  two  cases  the  buildings  have  been 
demolished  by  fire. 
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The  crape  manufacture  disappeared  at 
the  closing  of  the  factory  in  Kilverstreet ; 
but  there  still  remained  one  of  silk  and 
another  of  velvet,  in  which  several  hundred 
weavers  are  still  occupied,  many  of  whom 
work  at  their  looms  in  their  own  cottages. 

The  market,  which  for  ages,  had  been 
one  of  the  most  important  "pitched"  and 
"  ready  money  "  markets  in  Somerset,  and 
to  which  the  town  looked  now,  principally, 
as  its  stay  and  support,  had  been  for  some 
time  manifesting  symptoms  of  decay.  Pro- 
mising railways  had  been  projected  from  vari- 
ous directions,  by  and  through  the  town,  but 
the  schemes  were  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  powerful  opposition  from  without ;  whilst 
railway  communication  was  being  carried 
out,  around  and  near,  but  too  far  off  to 
benefit,  and  near  enough  to  sap  and  utterly 
ruin  its  still  slumbering  energies  and  re- 
sources. Neighbouring  towns,  of  inferior 
size  and  importance  commercially,  but  of 
earlier  historic  antiquity  and  mediaeval 
interest,  profiting  by  its  misfortunes,  were 
very  properly  exerting  their  utmost  to 
gain  the  pre-eminence,  when,  at  length, 
the  inhabitants  of  Shepton  Mallet,  awake- 
ned as  from  a  long  slumber,  put  forth 
their  latent  energies,  and,  by  a  "long 
pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether," 
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seconded  by  surrounding  interest,  furnished 
the  means  and  obtained  an  act,  for  the 
construction  of  the  East  Somerset  Railway, 
extending  from  its  junction  with  the  Wilts, 
Somerset  and  Weymouth  line  at  Witham 
Friary  to  its  present  terminus,  on  the  south 
side  of  our  town,  known  as  Town's  end, 
thus  opening  it  up  again  to  civilization  and 
progress,  by  uniting  it,  in  easy  and  rapid 
communication  with  the  metropolis,  and 
other  important  centres. 

It  was  a  merry  day  at  Shepton  Mallet, 
that  ninth  day  of  November,  1858,  when 
its  railway  was  publicly  opened,  by  its 
directors,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  spectators,  with  all  the  ceremony 
and  rejoicing  due  to  so  significant  an  event. 
Notwithstanding  the  few  hours  notice  that 
the  town  had  for  preparation  before  the 
opening  day,  yet,  "  like  magic,"  the  streets, 
by  the  eventful  morning,  were  transformed 
into  vistas  of  triumphal  arches  and  festoons 
of  evergreens,  with  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  mottos  and  devices ;  whilst  flags 
of  all  hues  and  sizes,  waved  gaily  and 
glistened  in  the  sunshine  everywhere.  A 
bright  and  merry  morn  was  that  ninth  of 
November.  Never,  perhaps,  had  the  old 
church  bells  sounded  so  universally  musical 
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and  cheerily;  and  not  for  more  than  twenty 
years  had 

"  The  flag  that  braved  a  thousand  years, 
The  battle  and  the  breeze," 

floated  so  proudly  from  the  summit  of  the 
tower. 

It  was  "  Lord  Mayor's  day/'  and  whilst 
our  "cockney"  friends  were  being  feted  to 
to  their  annual  "show/'"  Shepton  Mallet 
was  indulging  in  its  hearty  little  demon- 
stration.* A  long  and  formidable  procession 
paraded  the  streets,  with  bands  and  ban- 
ners, to  inaugurate,  with  becoming  grace, 
a  new  era  of  prosperity ;  the  roar  of  can- 
non shook  the  air ;  and  dinners,  dancings, 
illuminations,  fireworks,  and  promenading, 
wound  up  the  doings  of  that  eventful  day. 

As  a  speculation,  perhaps,  the  East 
Somerset  Railway  may  not  be  directly  pro- 
fitable to  the  patriotic  shareholders ;  but 
indirectly  it  must  be  so. 

"And  does  the  line  benefit  your  town  ? " 
has  been,  and  probably  often  is,  a  question 
asked.  "Undoubtedly." — An  emphatic 
"  Yes  "  may  iinhesitatingly  be  ventured  in 
reply. 

It  has  reawakened  and  is  calling  into 
activity    its  once   dormant  energies,  and 

*     One  thousand  shillings  were  distributed  amongst  the  poor, 
at  the  Market  Cross. 
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inspiring  it  with  fresh  vigour  and  enter- 
prise. A  Water  Company  has  been  formed,, 
and  "  Water  Works/'  a  requirement  long 
and  sorely  needed,  have  been  constructed ; 
a  Monthly  Cattle  Market  has  been  esta- 
blished with  marked  success ;  the  necessity 
of  a  Town  Hall  and  covered  Market  House 
is  earnestly  discussed ;  the  old  factories 
are,  one  by  one,  being  renovated  and  set  to 
work ;  and  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
neighbouring  hills  are  engaging  attention 
and  enterprise.  Some  of  these  may  be 
ephemeral  schemes,  but  let  us  hope  that 
not  only  has  the  sun  of  Shepton  Mallet 
not  set,  but  that  it  is  just  rising  into  a 
bright  and  prolonged  day  of  unexpected 
greatness  and  prosperity. 

May  we  live  to  see  the  day  and  flourish 
with  it! 


^m 


t  Count. 

|^0R  the  better  government  of  his 
Icountry,  and  for  the  more  easy  admin- 
istration of  justice,  king  Alfred  divided 
England  into  counties,  or  shires — from  the 
Saxon  Scir  or  Scire,  a  share  or  division — 
and  these  again  into  Hundreds,  which  he 
further  subdivided  into  tithings  or  tenths. 
Hundreds  were  so  called  from  their  contain- 
ing one  hundred  families ;  or,  from  their 
furnishing  one  hundred  able-bodied  men, 
whenever  they  were  required),  for  the  service 
of  their  king  in  his  wars. 

The  hundred  to  which  Shepton  Mallet 
belongs,  is  called  "  Whitstone,"  from  the 
circumstance,  as  we  are  told,  of  the  Hun- 
dred Court,  or  Court  Leet,*  having  been 
formerly  held  on  the  summit  of  the  rising 
ground,  near  the  Roman  Fosse-road,  to  the 

*  The  Court  Leet  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  Court 
of  the  land,  and  was  ordained  for  punishing  offences  against  the 
crown.  Statute  1,  Edward  III. — "And  this  court  is  called  the 
yiew  of  the  frank  pledge,  because  the  king  is  to  be  there  certified 
by  the  view  of  the  steward,  how  many  people  are  within  every 
leet,  and  have  an  account  of  their  good  manners  and  govern- 
ment." Since  the  abandonment  of  the  White  Stone  the  court  of 
this  Hundred  has  been  held  at  the  "  Swan,"  formerly  the  Manor 
House  of  the  MaletSy  and  at  other  Inns  in  the  town. 
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south-east  of  Cannard's  Grave  ;  upon  which 
stood,  at  that  time,  a  large  white  stone.  It 
comprises  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hundred  of 
Kilmersdon ;  on  the  east  by  Frome  and 
Bruton  Hundreds;  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Brue,  which  divides  it  from  Catsash  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Hundreds  of  "Wells 
Forum"  and  "Glaston  Twelve  Hides;" 
and  contains  within  these  limits  many  valu- 
able and  populous  districts,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Shepton  Mallet 

This  town  is  situated  in  one  of  the  glades 
or  valleys  of  the  Mendip  range  of  hills, 
occupying  *  chiefly  the  northern  declivity," 
at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
miles  from  Ilondon ;  twenty  miles  from 
Bristol ;  eighteen  from  Bath  ;  twenty  from 
Sherborne ;  five  from  Wells ;  and  twelve 
from  Frome.  The  parish  extends  from 
Oakhill  on  the  north  side  of  Mendip,  right 
across  to  the  southern  slope,  five  miles 
beyond  Cannard's  Grave  ;  having  the  vil- 
lage of  Ashwick  on  the  north,  Doulting  on 
the  east,  Pilton  on  the  south,  and  Croscombe 
on  the  west.  The  boundaries  of  the  parish 
will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  follow- 
ing the  careful  and  quaint  description  given 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Allen,  Rector  of  Shepton 
Mallet  and  Master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
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in  1662  ;  two  copies  in  manuscript  of  which 
are  extant,  one  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R. 
Norton,  and  the  other  the  property  of  Mr. 
Gould,  by  whose  permission  the  following 
has   been  taken  : — 

"The  bounds  of  the  parish  of  Shepton 
Mallet  are  best  described  by  the  procession 
or  perambulation  walk,  which  the  parson 
and  people  go  in  the  rogation  days.  First, 
they  go  from  the  church  into  the  street, 
and  go  up  by  the  Cross  to  the  place  called 
the  Town's  End,  (because  lately  there  was 
no  house  beyond  it)  then  turning  on  the 
left  hand  they  go  eastward  along  the  Back 
Lane,  till  they  come  to  Charleton,  in  the 
floss  way.  Then  they  go  southward  in  the 
ffoss  way  till  they  come  almost  to  a  place 
called  Cannard's  Grave,  because  one  Can- 
nard,  who  destroyed  himself,  as  reported, 
was  buried  there  at  the  corner  of  the  close 
there  next  to  the  open  field,  they  turn  west- 
ward all  along  the  highway  that  leadeth  to 
Wells  to  a  stono  called  Simklefields,  cross 
then  the  way  and  walk  turneth  westward 
till  it  meet  with  the  highway  which  cometh 
from  Shepton  to  Wells,  there  they  enter 
into  closes  called  Pineham  and  Rowly,  going 
along  by  the  utmost  extent  of  those 
closes  to  the  north  west  till  they  come  down 
to  the  river  that  runneth  from  Shepton  to 
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Croscombe,  by  which  river  being  the  bound 
they  go  eastward  till  they  come  to  the 
bridge  at  Bowlish,  from  thence  they  return 
to  the  church,  and  this  is  the  first  day's 
walk. 

"  Next  day  they  go  from  B owlish  Bridge 
up  the  way  that  leadeth  Northward  to 
Mendip  till  the  said  way  parteth  into  two 
at  the  house  of  one  Smithfield,  they  go  the 
left  hand  way  to  the  North  West  till  they 
come  to  the  top  of  the  Hill. 

"Then  they  enter  the  Closes  and  go  down 
by  the  Hedge  that  parteth  Bardards  from 
Bythestas  i.e.  Shepton  from  Ham  Westward 
(whether  on  the  East  or  West  side  of  that 
Hedge  is  indisputable)  till  they  come  to  a 
little  Brook  which  they  pass  over  into  a 
Copice  called  Rolsham. 

"They  compass  that  Copice  going  first 
westward  and  then  directly  northward  to  a 
fish  pond  by  thence  still  northward  by  the 
Hedges  and  Bounds  of  Mr.  Barnard's  Closes 
till  they  come  into  the  Common  of  Mendip 
at  a  gate  called  Frainsgate. 

"  From  that  gate  they  go  directly  up  Men- 
dip  northward  through  a  deep  Gully  (as 
they  call  it)  or  Slit  in  the  Earth  and  so 
along  by  certain  Heaps  of  Stones  to  the 
Top  of  the  Hill  on  the  Hill  the  way  is 
perplexed. 
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■w  Yet  go  they  directly  Northward  as  they 
may  and  so  descend  the  Hill  into  a  Bottom 
called  Gold's  March  through  a  place  called 
Rowmearie  (or  Mear)  which  is  Boggy — Yet 
pass  they  through  it  by  the  Help  of  a  Bank 
which  pierceth  it  (but  whether  that  Bank 
be  the  Bound  or  no  is  to  me  uncertain  for 
it  seemeth  too  far  West)  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Mear  there  is  a  heap  of  Stones  which 
seemeth  to  be  the  corner  bound  of  the 
North  and  West. 

"  For  from  that  heap  of  Stones  they  turn 
full  Eastward  till  they  come  to  Bristol  road 
where  was  lately  a  huge  Stone  about  a 
furlong  North  from  the  upping  stone  but 
this  great  stone  which  stood  the  bound  of 
the  Parish  and  also  of  the  Hundreds  was 
conveyed  away  none  knows  by  whom  about 
the  time  that  certain  Welshmen  were  rob- 
bed there  to  the  intent  as  is  thought  to 
render  the  Bounds  of  the  Hundreds  uncer- 
tain. 

"  Now  there  is  put  up  in  the  place  of  ita 
small  heap  of  stones  and  from  that  they  go 
straight  Eastward  'till  they  come  into  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  Oakhill.  That  way  is 
the  Bound  till  they  come  to  the  foot  of  the 
little  Hill  by  Houses  where  a  small  stream 
of  Water  crosseth  the  Way  then  that  Water 
becomes  the  Bound  and  along  by  it  they 
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pass'd  down  the  Closes  Northward  and  by 
East  a  little  till  they  come  into  a  Rocky 
Bottom  and  by  some  other  Houses  come 
out  into  the  Fosse  Way,  They  go  then 
all  the  Fosse  Way  directly  South  to  the  top 
of  Mendip  again  by  the  Beacon  (leaving  it 
as  I  judge  on  the  left  hand)  and  sp  down  to 
Charlton  to  the  place  whence  they  the  day 
before  entered  into  the  Fosse  Way  and  from 
thence  they  return  to  the  Church. 

"Yet  there  are  many  Tenements  and  Closes 
without  these  Bounds  which  belong  to  the 
Parish  like  as  also  within  these  Bounds 
are  some  Grounds  belonging  to  other 
Parishes  for  on  the  top  of  Mendip  by  the 
Beacon  and  on  the  East  of  the  same  divers 
Parishioners  have  acres  of  Doles  as  they 
call  them  i.e.  of  cutting  furze  and  fern. 
And  at  a  place  below  that  called  Martin's 
Hill  lyeth  a  tenement  of  this  Parish  which 
was  lately  Watt's  now  Westlev's  and  South 
from  that  a  Pasture  called  other  Cross 
belong  to  Bernard.  And  also  several  en- 
closures and  open  acres  in  Oatfield  *  *  * 
which  is  lower  to  the  South. 

"  Then  at  Charlton  and  a  great  way  East 
of  the  Foss  lyeth  three  or  four  houses  and 
tenements  called  Jenkins  now  Rowlys  Webb 
Brian  and  others. 
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"Also  beyond  Cannard's  Grave  are  many 
Closes  and  fields  of  this  Parish  and  near  a 
mile  South  from  thence  and  on  the  East  of 
the  floss  at  a  Place  called  Street  lyeth  a 
Tenement  which  is  Moors  and  many  other 
acres  by  it  belonging  to  the  Parishioners  of 
Shepton. 

"There  is  a  house  lately  built  on  the  Top 
of  a  Hill  going  to  Prestly  on  the  West  of 
the  way  by  one  Brian  which  together  with 
the  Closes  about  it  is  by  exchange  become 
of  Shepton  Parish, 

"Also  on  the  South  side  of  Wells  way  bye 
many  acres  (besides  those  Closes  called 
Overlands)  intermingled  in  Compton  ffield 
and  in  Wester  Compton  a  House  called 
Vivians  like  as  also  in  Wooton  Mead  and 
below  Pilton. 

"Also  Nashot  a  Woody  Enclosure  beyond 
the  West  Bounds  held  by  Clark. 

"Also  on  the  North  of  the  River  that 
runneth  to  Croscomb  lyeth  the  Tenements 
called  Dashole  held  by  Webb  Clothier  and 
five  or  six  others. 

"  Part  of  Croscombe  did  also  in  old  time 
belong  to  this  Parish  but  that  hath  of  old 
been  severed  and  the  Parson  of  Croscomb 
payeth  to  this  day  an  Annuity  of  four 
Nobles  to  the  Parson  of  Shepton  and  some 
Services. 
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"And  so  also  the  Inhabitants  of  Doulting 
have  some  ground  on  this  side  the  Foss 
Westward.  And  they  of  Pilton  and  Cros- 
eomb  have  ground  on  this  side  Wells  way 
Northward." 

The  practice  of  "  Processioning/'  "  Beat- 
ing the  Boundaries,"  or  as  it  is  also  called 
"  Perambulation  or  Gangdays,"  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  still  preserved  in  many 
places.  The  ceremonies  attendant  on  these 
Perambulations  varied  according  to  the 
locality.  At  Oxford  the  parish  boys  had, 
and  I  believe  still  have,  a  custom  of  arming 
themselves,  each  with  a  willow  wand,  strip- 
ped of  its  bark,  and  when  the  processions 
of  neighbouring  parishes  chance  to  meet, 
an  amusing  battle  ensues.  "Bourne  cites 
Spellman  as  deriving  the  custom  from  the 
times  of  the  Heathens,  and  that  it  is  in 
imitation  of  a  feast  called  Terminalia,  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  God  Terminus,  whom 
they  considered  as  the  guardian  of  the  fields 
and  landmarks,  and  the  keeper  of  friendship 
and  peace  amongst  men."*  The  same 
writer  says  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  depre- 
cating "  the  vengeance  of  God  by  a  blessing 
on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  preserve  the 
rights  and  properties  of  the  parish," 

*  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities.     Vol.  I. 
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ct  That  ev'ry  man  might  keep  his  own  possessions, 
Our  fathers  us'd,  in  reverend  processions, 
(With  zealous  prayers,  and  with  praiseful  cheere,) 
To  walke  their  parish-limits  once  a  yeare  : 
And  well-knowne  raarkes  (which  sacrilegious  hands 
Now  cut  or  breake)  so  bord'red  out  their  lands, 
That  ev'ry  one  distinctly  knew  his  owne, 
And  many  brawles,  now  rife,  were  then  unknowne." 

Withers  Emblems. 

The  boundaries  of  many  parishes  used 
formerly  to  be  marked  out  by  what  were 
called  "Gospel  Trees,"  from  the  custom 
of  having  the  Gospel  read  under  or  near 
them  on  the  occasion  of  the  yearly  peram- 
bulation. 

The  poet  Herrick  in  his  "  Hesperides" 
thus  alludes  to  the  custom — 

"  Dearest  bury  me 
Under  that  Holy  Oake  or  Gospel  Tree, 
When  (though  thou  see'st  not)  thou  may'st  think  upon 
Me,  when  thou  yerelij  go'st  procession." 

With  the  improved  accuracy  of  Surveys, 
and  the  increased  facility  with  which  maps 
or  plans  may  be  multiplied  and  copies  ob- 
tained, M  Processioning"  has  ceased  as  to  its 
utility,  but  has  been  retained  as  an  old  cus- 
tom in  some  localities.  Here  it  has  long 
been   discontinued. 

Shepton  Mallet  is  a  "fair  little  Town," 
clean  and  respectable  in  appearance, 
and  one  which  has  evidently  seen  better 
days.  The  untenanted  (or  nearly  so) 
old    mansions   and   uinous   factory    build- 
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ings  which  meet  the  eye,  here  and 
there,  the  ghosts  of  their  former  selves, 
denote  its  late  prosperity.*  Albeit,  let  not 
the  gentle  reader,  should  he  be  a  stranger 
here,  suppose  that  it  is  a  broken  down, 
poverty-stricken  place,  bereft  of  pluck  or 
sinew: — verily  he  might  be  cajoled  into 
such  a  belief  by  reading  a  sketch  of  it  in 
Murray's  Hand  Book  of  Somerset. 

Notwithstanding  the  rude  shock  sustained 
by  our  Town  on  the  decline  of  its  manu- 
factures, yet,  has  it  not  only  been  able  to 
"  keep  its  head  above  water,"  but  has  actu- 
ally been  constantly  improving,  and  few 
small  towns  are  said  to  have  made  more 
improvement  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  main  streets  contain  well  built,  modern, 
substantial,  and  respectable  looking  houses,f 
the  shops  have  good  fronts  and  are  well 
stocked  with  almost  every  thing  useful  or 
ornamental,  for  which  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  demand.  It  may,  I  think,  safely  be  said, 
that  the  shops  of  few  country  towns  similar 
in  extent  and  other  respects,  can  bear  com- 
parison with  those  of  Shepton  Mallet 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  traveller 
and  visitors  to  the  Market,  there  are  clean, 

*  Nearly  all  of  these  hare  lately  been  renovated  and  occupied. 

t^The  older  houses  are  about  the  date  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign. 
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comfortable  looking  Hotels  and  snug  little 
Inns,-  where  vehicles  and  horses  may  be 
procured  on  hire,  and  where  "  mine  host" 
spares  no  pains  to  make  his  customers  feel 
"  at  home." 

Nor  will  the  weary,  worn-out  pilgrim,  on 
approaching  the  Town  at  Town's  End, 
whether  by  Rail  or  by  Road,  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  reviving  influence  conveyed  by  the 
welcome  sign  board : — 

"  Man,  horse,  and  carriage, 
Refreshed  and  repaired." — (!) 

although  his  beast,  if  he  have  one,  may  be 
incapable  of  the  sentiment.  Should  he  cast 
his  eye  "down  Town,"  he  would  at  once  be 
struck  with  its  clean  and  well-to-do  appear- 
ance ; — its  long  and  gentle  descent  into  the 
vale,  backed  by  the  rising  Mendips  on  the 
North ;  and  if  he  recognize  its  position  as 
to  aspect,  may  wronder,  as  many  others  have 
wondered,  why  our  forefathers  did  not  select 
the  other  side  of  the  valley,  as  being  more 
genial  for  their  homes,  and  more  suited  for 
their  lawns  and  gardens. 

It  consists  of  about  fifty  streets,  lanes, 
places,  and  ways,  somewhat  irregular  in 
plan  and  construction,  but  with  a  few 
exceptions  the  streets  are  spacious,  well 
lighted  with  gas,  and  well  paved. 

The  principal  or  main  street  runs  North 
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and  South,  and  is  divided  into  the  High, 
Market,  and  Town  Streets,  from  which 
diverge  the  others  to  the  East  and  West. 
The  principal  of  these  are  : — 

To  the  East—  To  the  West- 

Paul  Street,  Victoria  Place, 

Church  Lane  (West),   Board  Cross, 
Peter  Street,  West  Shepton, 

Leg  Square,  Little  Ostry, 

Corn  Hill,  Corn  Street, 

Town  Lane,  Tipcott  Hill, 

Garston  Street,  Long  Bridge, 

Lower  Lane,  Cowl  Street, 

Kilver  Street,  Catsash. 

They  are  generally  well  drained,  both  artifi- 
cially, and  by  position,  naturally. 

There  is  an  air  of  order,  cleanliness,  and 
respectability  about  the  whole,  which  re- 
flects the  highest  credit  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants :  one  adds  with  sorrow,  that,  as  in 
most  Towns,  to  this  rule  there  may  be 
exceptions,  but  in  each  case  it  will  be  found 
that  it  arises  from  an  inherent  want  of  self- 
respect,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

Famed  as  Shepton  Mallet  formerly  was 
for  its  cloth,  whilst  other  manufactures 
such  as  silk,  lace,  stockings,  sail-cloth  and 
hair-seating  helped  to  afford  abundant 
employment  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  whole  of  these,  with  the 
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exception  of  silk  and  stockings,  was  at  one 
time  entirely  lost.  But  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  crape  and  velvet,  which  latter 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  very  best 
possible  material  that  can  be  produced. 
Since  the  opening  of  our  Railway  a  decided 
addition  has  been  made  by  the  introduction 
of  a  manufactory  of  Ribbons,  and  by  the 
restoration  of  old  factory  buildings  for  the 
resumption  of  work.  There  are  besides 
several  very  extensive  breweries  within  the 
parish,  employing  a  large  proportion  of 
labour ;  and  the  great  cheese  stores  of  Mr. 
Gary  and  the  Messrs.  Allen  are  not  sur- 
passed in  the  West  of  England,  enjoying 
a  widely  spread  fame,  for  their  noted 
"  Cheddar."  The  Markets  too  show  signs  of 
resuscitation,  and  the  trade  of  the  Town  is 
arriving  at  a  flourishing  state. 

Even  in  its  declining  days  of  manufac- 
ture and  trade,  its  native  energy  flagged 
not  in  improvement  as  a  Town.  Of  this  a 
lasting  monument  exists  in  the  stupendous 
arch  of  forty-two  feet  span,  thrown  across 
the  street  and  "  river  "  on  the  North  side, 
erected  "under  the  gratuitous  direction 
and  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Wainwright,"  whereby  the  old, 
steep,  and  dangerous  road  from  Bath  and 
Bristol,  at  the  then  principal  entrance  to 
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the  Town,  was  avoided.  There  were  great 
doings  on  the  opening  of  that  Bridge : — 
decorations,  processions,  (the  Free  Masons 
in  full  regalia  "walked,")  fireworks  and 
dinners  were  indulged  in.  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  the  festivities  at  the  opening  of 
our  Railway  fell  short  of  this  display. 

On  the  East  side  of  the  Bridge  there  is 
this  inscription 

"  Waterloo  Bridge.     1826." 
"  The  foundation  stone  of  this  Bridge  was 
laid  with  Masonic  honors,  and  every  de- 
monstration of  joy,  on  the  eleventh  anni- 
versary of  the  glorious  Battle  of  Waterloo." 

The  new  road  between  Shepton  Mallet 
and  Wells,  made  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  steep  declivity  at  Dinder,  and  short- 
ening the  distance,  was  a  great  improve- 
ment, whilst  it  opened  up  a  remarkably 
picturesque  drive. 

For  its  extent  Shepton  Mallet  contains 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  Public  Buildings.  The 
fine  old  Church  and  tapering  Market  Cross 
present  fair  claims  of  interest  to  the 
antiquary  and  architect.  The  Wesleyan, 
Independent,,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Unita- 
rian Chapels  are  spacious  and  substantial 
edifices.  The  good  old  Grammar  School 
founded  and  endowed  in  162.7.  The  Gaol 
or  County  Bridewell  and  the  Parish  Union, 
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each  extensive,  important,  and  unfortu- 
nately necessary,  so  long  as  cursed  crime 
and  hapless  poverty  demand  it.  The 
Police  Station  and  Divisional  Court,  and 
Cemetery  Chapels,  elegant  and  effective 
modern  acquisitions  to  the  Town.  There 
are  also  Alms-houses  founded  by  Edward 
Strode  in  1699,  besides  which  the  Town 
has  at  various  times  been  endowed  with 
many  excellent  charities,  the  bequests  of 
benevolent  individuals.  The  Railway 
Station  is  as  pretty  and  convenient  as  one 
may  wish  to  see  any  where. 

Shepton  Mallet  lacks  however  a  Town 
Hall  or  Market  House,  although  this  may 
probably  follow  in  good  time  the  successive 
improvements  that  are  being  made. 

During  the  present  century  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Parish  has  been  in  a  very  fluc- 
tuating state,  as  will  he  seen  from  the 
following  table ; — 

a.d.  .  POP. 

1801  : 5,104 

1811 4,638 

1821 5,021 

1831 5,330 

1841 4,944 

1851 5,117 

In  this  capitation  are  included  the  ham- 
lets  of  Charlton,  Bowlish,   Darshill,  and 
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Oakhill,  which,  together  with  the  Town, 
make  up  the  Parish  of  Shepton  Mallet. 

According  to  the  last  Census  in  1851, 
the  population  of  the  Town  itself  was 
3,885,  and  the  number  of  inhabited  houses 
825. 

The  quantity  of  land  in  the  parish  is 
estimated  at  3,632a.  Or.  25p.,  of  which 
the  rateable  value  is 

On  house  property  £    7,945  15s.  Od. 

On  land  property     £   5,389  10s.  Od. 

Total     £13,335     5s.  Od. 

It  is  not  a  corporate  Town,  and  cannot 
therefore  boast  of  a  Mayor,  Alderman,  or 
Councilmen.  The  disadvantages,  if  any, 
arising  from  this  deficiency  are,  perhaps, 
counterbalanced  by  the  absence  of  petty, 
party  jealousies  and  political  squabbles. 
Its  principal  officer  is  a  High  or  Chief 
Constable,*  a  personage  of  very  consider- 
able dignity  and  importance  in  ancient 
times,  who  is  appointed  at  the  Court  Leet. 
Under  him  were  chosen,  formerly  at  the 
same  Court,  sub-constabularii  or  petty  con- 
stables ;  latterly  they  have  been  appointed 
at  the  vestry.     Their  duty  was  to  assist 

*  Constabularii  capitales,  or  High  Constables,  were  first  or- 
dained in  the  13th  year  of  King  Edward  the  First,  by  the  Statute 
of  Winchester. 
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their  superior  officer  in  the  discharge  of 
the  functions  of  his  office — such  as  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace — and  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  in  their  respective  jurisdictions 
either  in  person  or  by  deputy. 

These  offices  and  their  powers,  at  no 
time  enviable,  are  now  scarcely  more  than 
nominal,*  the  modern  County  Constabulary 
having  sprung  into  existence,  by  whose 
agency  the  safety  and  quiet  of  the  County 
are  protected  from  the  unprincipled  and 
disorderly,  and  the  conservation  of  the 
"Queen's  peace,"  is  very  efficiently  main- 
tained. 

At  the  Court  Leet  were  also,  till  very 
lately,  appointed  Ale -tasters,  Bread- 
weighers,  Leather- sealers,  Shamble-war- 
dens, and  a  Town  Crier,  all  of  which  have 
become  extinct,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  named. 

As  a  place  of  residence  Shepton  Mallet 
presents  many  positive  advantages.  Rent 
is  comparatively  low,  although  there  has 
been  for  some  time,  and  still  is,  a  great 
demand,  an  increasing  cry,  for  houses  of 
the  minor-villa  kind.  Provisions  generally 
are  abundant,  excellent,  and  decidedly  mo- 

*  Under  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Law  concerning  the  Police  in  Counties  and 
Boroughs,"  these  local  Constables  are  entirely  abolished. 
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derate  in  price.  The  weekly  Markets  fof 
the  sale  of  Corn,  Meat,  and  general  pro- 
duce on  Fridays ;  for  fruit  and  vegetables 
on  Tuesdays,  and  for  Cattle  monthly,  aie 
well  stocked  and  numerously  attended. 
There  are  also  annual  Fairs : — Waterloo 
Fair  held  on  the  18th  of  June ;  Kilver  Street 
Fair  on  the  8th  of  August ;  and  one  on 
Easter  Monday,  erroneously  called  "  Fur- 
menty"  or  "  Furmety  Fair."  There  is  a  double 
postal  delivery  and  despatch.  There  are 
one  or  two  Reading-Societies  or  Book-Clubs ; 
a  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  is  a  very  convenient  little 
Reading-Room  ;  and  a  local  weekly  News- 
paper. 

It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
pleasant  pastures  clothed  with  a  verdure 
unsurpassed,  through  which,  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  by  copse  and  crag,  are  highly 
picturesque  walks  and  varied  scenery : — 

"  Boon  nature  scattered,  free  and  wild" — 

(though  not  exactly  in  the  sense  Sir  Walter 
wrote)  which  to  the  lover  of  the  romantic, 
or  the  student  of  Nature  cannot  fail  to  be 
attractive. 

It  is  within  easy  railway  distance  of 
several  "fashionable  watering-places;"  in- 
deed on  any  favourable  day  the  Channel 
may  be  distinctly  seen  and  the  sea-breeze 
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inhaled  from  many  points  on  the  summit 
of  the  neighbouring  hills.  Situated  nearly 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  as  many  beneath  the  Mendip-tops,  it 
occupies  the  via  media,  the  safe  and  salutary 
position  high  over  the  vapours  of  a  valley, 
and  far  below  the  mists  that  crown,  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  a  mountain's  brow.  Its  climate 
is  bracing,  whilst  its  site  is  sheltered  and 
snug;  and  the  remarkable  health  and 
longevity  of  its  natives  are  as  notorious  as 
"  household  words." 


E 
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"  What  is  a  church?"     Let  truth  and  reason  speak, 
They  would  reply,  "  The  faithful  pure  and  meek, 
From  Christian  folds,  the  one  selected  race, 
Of  all  professions,  and  in  every  place." 

"  What  is  a  church  ? ''     "A  flock,"  our  vicar  cries, 
"  Whom  bishops  govern,  and  whom  priests  advise." 

"  What  is  a  church  ?''     Our  honest  sexton  tells, 
"  'Tis  a  tall  building,  with  a  tower  and  bells." 

Crabbe. 

|N  passing  the  eye  over  a  varied  and 
extensive  landscape,  its  attention  is 
caught  by  the  tapering  spire  peering  up 
among  the  thick  foliage  of  distant  trees,  or 
by  the  sombre  look  of  the  time-honoured 
tower,  robed  in  its  dark  green  mantle  of 
ivy  ;  nor  does  the  panorama  seem  to  be 
complete  without  it.  Whilst  we  contem- 
plate it,  perhaps  the  gentle  waves  of  the 
soft  breeze  may  vibrate  with  the  faint  mo- 
notony of  the  solemn  knell,  or  bear  along 
with  them  the  airy  music  of  the  merry  peal ; 
each  gives  its  own  peculiar  turn  to  the  re- 
flections ;  each  adds  its  melancholy  or  its 
charm  to  the  scene. 
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In  almost  all  English  towns  by  far  the 
most  prominent,  interesting,  and  venerable 
architectural  feature  is  the  Church ;  whose 
very  antiquity,  if  that  were  all  its  claim, 
commands  our  reverence. 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  native 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  There  is  an 
elegance  and  purity  about  it,  which  for 
simplicity  and  beauty,  appears  unequalled 
by  that  of  any  other  country. 

That  of  the  Continent*  is  gorgeous  in  or- 
namental detail  and  in  the  splendour  of  its 
illuminations  and  painted  glass,  indeed  in 
all  that  may  be  termed  scenic  effect ;  but 
there  is  throughout  it  something  burden- 
some or  fatiguing  which  immediately  strikes 
the  eye  on  viewing  it.  It  may  be  that  the 
eye  so  long  habituated  to  one  peculiarity  of 
style,  cannot  easily  reconcile  itself  to  the 
peculiarities  of  another ;  or  it  may  be  that 
prejudice  or  patriotism  has  something  to  do 
with  it  Be  it  as  it  may,  our  English  Gothic 
architecture  possesses  a  beauty,  solemnity, 
and  purity  unsurpassed.  The  perfection  to 
which  it  so  early  arrived,  is  not  so  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  whilst  it  was  the  appointed  duty,  in 
those  times,  for  one  set  of  men,  and  these 
otherwise  unemployed,  to  paint  glass  or 
transcribe  and  illuminate  the  scriptures  ;  so 
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was  it  the  occupation  of  another  to  study 
and  design  ecclesiastical  architecture.  At 
the  same  time  another  fraternity,  called 
Free  Masons,*  the  predecessors  of  the 
"  brotherhood "  of  that  name  still  existing, 
made  it  their  special  business  to  go  from 
one  place  to  another,  carrying  these  designs 
into  execution ;  whilst  the  materials  and 
hauling  were  in  great  measure  contributed 
gratuitously  or  next  to  it.  One  cannot  help 
admiring  the  care  and  zeal  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  this  particular  ;  and  although  we 
are  conscious  that  heartfelt  prayer  and  praise 
may  be  humbly  offered  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace  from  beneath  the  roof  of  the  most 
unpretending  structure,  indeed  from  beneath 
"the  open  canopy  of  heaven,"  and  be  as 
readily  and  mercifully  accepted;  yet  we 
must  allow,  that,  if  we  can  erect  stately 
edifices  for  our  own  service,  amusement, 
or  convenience,  we  cannot  raise  too  glorious 
and  magnificent  a  building  for  the  worship, 
and  to  the  honour  of  the  Great  and  Boun- 
tiful Giver  of  all  goodness. 

*  In  a  treatise  on  Free  Masonry,  published  in  1792,  by  Wm. 
Preston,  master  of  the  "  Lodge  of  Antiquity,"  the  origin  of  ma- 
sonry is  traced  from  the  creation  ;  he  says  : — "  Ever  since  sym- 
metry began,  and  harmony  displayed  her  charms,  our  order  has 
had  a  being."  In  Britain  the  introduction  of  masonry  has  been 
fixed  at  the  year  674,  when  glass  making  was  first  introduced, 
and  from  this  time  many  buildings  in  the  Gothic  style  were 
erected  by  masons  in  companies,  who  called  themselves  free,  be- 
canse  they  were  at  liberty  to  work  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
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Somersetshire  is  famed  for  the  number 
and  elegance  in  detail  of  its  Church  towers ; 
and  Shepton  Mallet  although  not  possessing 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  striking,  can 
boast  of  a  specimen  far  above  mediocrity. 
Collinson  wrote,  "The  Church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  stands 
on  the  East  side  of  the  Market  Place,  and 
is  a  very  large  and  handsome  edifice  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  comprised  of  Nave,  Chan- 
cel, North  and  South  Aisles ;  North  and 
South  Transept ;  a  Chapel  on  each  side  of 
the  Chancel,  and  at  the  North  East  angle 
a  small  chantry,  now  used  as  a  vestry 
room,"  evidently  in  his  time  a  very  curious 
and  interesting  structure. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  parishioners,  the  build- 
ing was  greatly  enlarged  by  the  widening 
and  rebuilding  of  the  aisles  in  1837 ;  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
C.  Wainwright,*  "and  the  Church  now 
presents  a  spacious  area,  fitted  up  in  a 
handsome  manner."  The  cost  of  this  alter- 
ation amounted  to  <£3,075,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  raised  by  private  subscription  : 
£500  was  given  by  the  "Incorporated 
Society   for   the  Enlarging,  Building,  and 

*  Phelps,  vol  ii. 
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Repairing  Churches;"  and  the  late  King; 
William  the  Fourth,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall 
and  alternate  patron  of  the  living,  made  a 
donation  of  c£200  towards  the  same  fund. 
By  this  means  780  additional  sittings  were 
obtained,  700  of  which  were  declared  to  be 
unappropriated  for  ever,  in  addition  to  764 
appropriated  sittings  formerly  provided. 
These  last  particulars  are  engraven  on  a 
brass  plate,  which  is  affixed  to  the  wall  on 
the  West  side  of  the  South  entrance,  with 
the  following  names  appended : — 

"William  Pro  vis  Trelawney  Wickham, 
Rector ;  Francis  Thomas  New,  Curate  ; 
Charles  Wainwright,  Thomas  Millard, 
Churchwardens." 

The  present  Church  consists  of  Chancel, 
Nave,  North  and  South  aisles,  furnished 
with  commodious  galleries,  and  tower  at  the 
West  end  of  the  building,  of  which  the 
ancient  features  are  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  their  proportions, 
and  merit  of  their  details.  It  is  entered 
from  the  West,  by  a  fine  doorway  under 
the  Tower,  the  principal  entrance ;  and  by 
porches  on  the  North  and  South.  The 
arches  of  the  Nave,  which  is  lofty,  but 
contracted  in  width,  are  specimens  of  the 
early  pointed  style,  they  are  double  cham- 
fered, and  rest  upon  piers,  with  corbelled 
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shafts  in  the  reveals,  terminating  in  capi- 
tals of  a  Semi-Norman  character.  The 
Chancel,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  was 
rebuilt  in  1851,  at  the  expense  of  the  pre- 
sent Rector,  the  Rev.  H.  Pratt,  is  in  the 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Nave  by  a  plain  but  grace- 
ful arch,  supported  at  each  spring  upon 
brackets  of  clustered  shafts,  which  are 
surmounted  by  elegantly  sculptured  capitals. 
(Plate  B,  fig.  1.)  A  low-browed  arch  on 
each  side  of  the  Chance]  forms  a  communi- 
cation between  jit  and  the  spacious  aisles. 
There  is  a  remarkably  fine  double  piscina 
of  the  time  of  Henry  III,  in  the  original 
position  on  the  South  side  of  the  Chancel, 
in  the  old  wall.  (Plate  B,  fig  2.)  It  is  a 
handsomely  moulded  recess,  with  trefoil 
arch :  the  jambs  are  carried  down  to  the 
floor,  and  in  the  lower  part  are  two  shafts, 
with  moulded  bases  and  capitals,  for  the 
drains.  The  window  at  the  East  end  of  the 
Chancel  consists  of  three  compartments  and 
is  filled  with  stained  glass  of  inferior  quality 
and  execution,  and  of  showy  colours,  de- 
signed as  representions  of  the  figure  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  centre,  under  which  is  the 
motto  "Salvator  mundi,"  in  old  English 
characters ;  and  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  on  either  side.     In  the  quatrefoils 
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of  the  tracery  are  devices  emblematical  of 
the  Trinity. 

There  is  a  doorway  in  the  North  wall 
which  conducts  to  the  old  Sacristy  or 
Vestry,  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  which  with 
the  muniment  room  above  retains  its  origi- 
nal aspect  externally.  The  windows  of  the 
upper  room  have  pointed  heads,  whilst 
those  of  the  lower  are  square  topped — both 
opening  towards  the  East.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Roof  of  the  Chancel  was  re- 
moved, and  a  new  Clerestory  was  built  over 
the  early  arches  of  the  Nave,  terminating  on 
the  exterior,  with  an  open  quatrefoil  para- 
pet, in  connexion  with  which,  and  from 
between  the  windows,  rise  pinnacles  of  slen- 
der and  elegant  proportions ;  and  from  these 
in  a  line  with  the  base  of  the  parapet  project 
gurgoyles  of  grotesque  designs.  The  Nave  is 
covered  in  with  a  "  waggon  headed"  roof  of 
superlative  beauty  ;  and  the  gable  over  the 
Chancel  arch  is  raised  and  decorated  with 
a  handsome  canopied  niche  and  pierced 
parapet,  surmounted  by  a  finial.  The 
Clerestory  windows  are  of  three  compart- 
ments, but  without  any  ornament,  having 
at  some  time  or  other  been  barbarously 
deprived  of  their  tracery.  The  superb 
roof  of  solid  oak,  highly  carved,  springs 
from  a  well  moulded  double  cornice,  en- 
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riched  with  carved  figures  of  angels  holding 
shields,  some  of  which  are  charged  with 
emblems  of  the  Passion — such  as  the  Cross, 
Crown  of  Thorns,  Spear,  Reed  and  Sponge, 
Pincers  and  Hammer,  Scourges  and  Nails — 
the  intermediate  spaces  being  ornamented 
with  paterae.  From  the  cornice  rise  the 
moulded  arched  ribs  of  this  curious  roof, 
crossed  rectangularly  by  others,  which  run 
longitudinally;  the  intersections  being  en- 
riched by  highly  wrought  bosses,  and  the 
numerous  coffers  or  panels,  with  elaborate 
tracery  and  cusping  of  diversified  patterns. 
(Plate  B,  fig.  3.)  These  panels  are  350  in 
number,  and  so  varied  in  their  tracery  or 
ornament,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  select 
two  exactly  alike.  The  variety  of  design 
which  may  be  described  by  geometrical 
figures  seems  almost  unlimited. 

The  Tower  which  rises  at  the  Western 
extremity  of  the  building,  is  square,  of 
stately  figure,  and  grand  dimensions  ;  open- 
ing into  the  Nave  by  a  noble  arch  of  bold 
character,  which  until  intercepted  by  the 
organ  gallery  and  organ,  admitted  to  view 
the  West  window,  over  the  principal  en- 
trance, canopied  by  beautiful  fantracery, 
which  connects  the  walls  of  the  lower  and 
basement  stories.  The  spiral  staircase  on 
the  North  side  which  leads  to  the  upper 
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stages,  was  originally  approached  from  the 
interior  of  the  Tower ;  it  constitutes  an 
elegant  feature  of  the  exterior  and  is  termi- 
nated with  a  pinnacle.  The  tower  is 
strengthened  and  adorned  with  angle  but- 
tresses, crowned  with  pinnacles,  and  consists 
of  four  stages,  which  are  defined  by  string- 
courses. The  basement  story  rises  to  the 
parapet  of  the  Nave,  and  contains  the  hand- 
some West  doorway,  and  the  fine  window 
above,  of  six  compartments,  which  however 
has  lost  a  portion  of  the  tracery  of  the  upper 
part.  The  upper  stages  are  of  nearly  equal 
proportions.  There  are  windows  on  three 
sides  of  the  Ringing  Loft,  but  the  fourth  or 
Western  side  is  distinguished  by  three  hand- 
somely canopied  niches,  containing  sculp- 
tured figures.  The  subject  contained  within 
the  central  niche  was  designed  as  an  emblem 
or  representation  of  the  Trinity.  It  con- 
sists of  an  aged  figure,  with  a  long  beard, 
crowned  and  seated  upon  a  throne,  bearing 
in  his  left  hand  a  globe ;  and  between  his 
knees,  supported  by  the  arms,  is  a  crucifix, 
over  which  originally  was  fixed  a  dove; 
this  however  has  disappeared.  These  were 
intended  to  represent  "God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost." 
One  feels  at  a  loss  to  account  for  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  dangerous  presumption,  or  at 
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the  very  least  a  most  mistaken  zeal,  in  thus 
miserably  endeavouring  to  represent  in  stone 
or  any  perishable  material,  the  ideal  figure 
of  an  infinite  Spiritual  being — the  Almighty 
Creator,  whom  "  no  man  hath  seen  at  any 
time."  On  the  North  side  of  this  central 
figure  is  a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  bearing  a  key 
in  his  right  hand,  and  the  model  of  a  Church 
in  his  left.  The  figure  on  the  South  side 
is  intended  for  St.  Paul,  with  a  book  and 
sword,  round  which  is  entwined  a  viper. 

The  third  stage  has  a  window  on  each 
side,  of  two  compartments,  similar  to  those 
below ;  but  the  Western  window  has  been 
blocked  up  by  a  clock,  which  by  no  means 
contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  building, 
nor  does  it  as  a  time-piece  bear  a  very  fa- 
vourable character  as  to  truth  or  regularity, 
although  it  might  be  an  exceedingly  useful 
adjunct,  and  valuable  monitor,  and  has  no 
doubt  done  much  good  service  in  its  day. 

The  Belfry  stage  is  subdivided  by  angu- 
lar shafts  and  pinnacles  into  three  bays, 
each  containing  a  bay  of  two  compart- 
ments ;  of  which  the  central  window  only 
is  open,  ornamented  with  stone  luffering  of 
quatrefoil  pattern. 

From  the  old  Parish  Books  it  appears 
that,  in  the  year  1662  there  were  but  five 
bells  in  the  Tower,  and  that  in  that  year 
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the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  were 
recast,  in  the  Town,  into  five  bells  ;  the 
first  or  treble  bell  being  preserved  as  the 
second  bell  of  the  new  peal  of  six  bells, 
which  weighed  5  tons,  1  cwt.  1  qr.  20  lbs. 
These,  having  become  "  crazed  and  lame," 
were  sent  to  Gloucester  in  the  year  1703, 
and  there  recast  with  additional  metal  into 
a  peal  of  eight  bells,  weighing  5  tons,  2  cwt. 
3  qr.  17  lbs.  They  were  again  recast  in 
1773,  and  hung  with  entirely  new  fittings 
and  frame  ;  for  which  the  inhabitants  sub- 
scribed £212.  17s.  6d.  The  whole  cost 
amounted  to  £176. 

"  Bells  were  a  great  object  of  superstition 
among  our  ancestors.  Each  of  them  was 
represented  to  have  its  peculiar  name  and 
virtues,"  and  quaint  mottoes  were  often 
inscribed  upon  them.  There  is  nothing 
peculiarly  striking  in  the  inscriptions  upon 
these  bells. 

The  following  table  shows  the  weight 
of  each  bell  with  the  motto  upon  it : — 

cwt.      qr.    lb. 

1st. . .  6  1  4 . . "  When  you  us  ring,  we'll 
sweetly  sing." 

2nd. .  6  2  19. ."  Fear  God,  Honour  the 
King." 

3rd . .  8  Oil.."  Peace  and  good  neigh- 
bourhood." 
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cwt.    qr.    lb. 

4th.  .9     2     0  . ."  We  were  cast  at  Glou- 
cester." 

5th. .  12     0  14  . .« Thomas  Rudhall,  Bell 
Founder,  1773." 

6th . .  14     3  20  . . "  Prosperity      to      this 
Town." 

7th . .  1 8     3  11.."  Willm.  Goldfinch,  John 
Tilsey,  Wardens. 

8th.. 24     3  25..  "I  to  the   Church   the 
living  call, 
And  to  the  grave  do  sum- 
mon all."  * 

Tons    cwt.    qr.      lbs. 

Total  weight  of  the  bells,      5     1     1     20. 

The  seventh  bell  was  re-cast  in  1822, 
and  bears  this  inscription  : — 

"  Thomas  Tidcombe  and  James  Brown, 
Churchwardens.  Cast  by  John  Kingston, 
Bridgewater,  1822." 

*  It  appears  that  the  eight  bells  cast  by  Rudhall  gave  great 
dissatisfaction ;  that  they  were  "  all  cast  in  a  very  rough,  coarse, 
and  unworkmanlike  manner ;  that  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  are  too  light ;  that  the  Fifth  is  judged  unsound  ;  that 
the  Trebleis  so  much  clipped  as  to  prevent  the  sound  being 
h.eard  at  a  small  distance  in  Peal ;  that  the  Bells  are  not  in 
Tune."  It  was  resolved  therefore  at  a  Vestry,  that  no  more 
money  should  be  paid  to  him  till  these  objections  were  "  cleared 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Parish ;"  and  it  was  determined  to 
desire  Mr.  Wells,  Bell  founder  at  Auburn  in  Wiltshire,  to  come 
and  examine  the  bells  to  see  if  those  objections  were  well 
grounded.  The  bells  were  accordingly  tested  and  evidently 
proved  to  be  sound,  as  we  find  in  the  Parish  Books,  that  Rud- 
hall was  soon  after  paid  in  full. 
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Bells  are  of  very  ancient  and  extensive 
use  ;  we  find  them  among  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Christians.  Writing  of  church 
bells,  Mr.  Whittaker  in  his  history  of  Man- 
chester says,  u  the  first  application  to  this 
purpose  is,  by  Polydore,  Virgil,  and  others, 
ascribed  to  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  a  city 
of  Campania,  about  the  year  400.  In 
Britain,  bells  were  used  in  churches  before 
the  close  of  the  7th,  some  say  not  till  the 
9th  century,  and  then  at  Croyland.  Men- 
tion is  made  by  Aldhelm  and  William  of 
Malmsbury,  of  bells  given  by  Dunstan  to 
the  churches  in  the  West" * 

The  Tower  is  surmounted  by  the  base  of 
a  stone  spire  of  octagonal  figure,  with 
moulded  angles,  and  surrounded  by  a 
pierced  parapet  of  lozenge-shaped  quatre- 
foils,  which  with  the  staircase  turret,  and 
pinnacles,  forms  a  handsome  termination 
to  the  unfinished  design.  Whether  the 
spire  was  left  incomplete  from  lack  of 
means,  or  whether  the  Tower  was  not  con- 


*  The  largest  bells  on  record  are  those  of  China  and  Eussia. 
Those  most  famed  in  England  are : — 
Big  Ben  of  Westminster,  weighing  30,240  lbs.  (since  cracked.) 

Tom  of  Oxford 17,000 

St.  Paul's,  London    11,474 

Tom  of  Lincoln 10,854 

The  noblest  peal  of  ten  bells,  without  exception  in  England, 
whether  tone  or  tune  be  considered,  is  said  to  be  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  Leicester." 
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sidered  sufficiently  stout,  to  maintain  its 
superincumbent  weight,  does  not  appear ; 
both  reasons  seem  rather  improbable. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  this  county 
of  an  unfinished  spire.  The  splendid 
Church  of  St.  Mary's,  RedclifFe,  Bristol, 
and  the  Church  at  Yatton,  are  examples. 

The  Pulpit  is  of  stone,  and  exhibits  spe- 
cimens of  work  late  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
but  it  has  been  altered  and  heightened  at 
different  times,  so  that  its  originality  has 
been  considerably  deteriorated.  It  is  oc- 
tangular in  shape,  and  divided,  as  to  its 
sides,  into  canopied  panels,  separated  by 
small  buttresses,  topped  by  pinnacles :  upon 
the  panels  are  sculptured  vases  and  cornu- 
copiae  of  fruit  and  flowers  alternately  ;  and 
round  the  upper  part  is  a  moulded  cornice 
with  sculptured  vine  leaves  and  fruit. 

There  is  a  small  niche  of  debased  style, 
probably  designed  for  a  statuette,  or  for  a 
candlestick,  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  gas,  in  the  South  pier  of  the 
Chancel  arch  facing  the  Nave. 

The  original  Font  was  removed  in  1837, 
and  replaced  by  an  octagonal  one  of  modern 
Gothic  design  and  construction,  upon  which 
is  inscribed,  "  D.  D.  Thomas  Provis  Wick- 
ham.  Armg.  A.D.  1837."  It  stands  at  the 
South-west  end  of  the  Nave. 
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The  Church  is  furnished  with  an  organ 
of  good  tone  and  compass,  which  was  built 
by  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Bristol,  in  1839, 
at  a  cost  of  £250,  with  the  old  organ. 
There  was  an  organ  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  which  was  sold,  and  replaced  by 
another  built  by  a  Mr.  Hay  ward  of  Bath  for 
£60,  "  That  organ  was  destroyed  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  year  1646."  It  was  succeeded 
in  1709  by  another  which  cost  £100,  and 
this  was  replaced  by  one  erected  by  a  Mr. 
Swarbrick  in  1744,  for  which  he  received 
£259.  6s.  3d.,  together  with  the  old  organ. 
This  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  pre- 
sent instrument. 

The  mutilated  effigies  of  two  knights, 
traditionally  reported  to  be  two  of  the 
Mallet  family,  the  ancient  Lords  of  Shep- 
ton  Mallet,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II,  are  all  that  remain  of  monu- 
ments of  archaeological  interest ;  they  are 
coeval  with  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
Church,  and  exhibit  fine  specimens  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  period.  The  figure  in 
the  North  aisle  is  clad  in  chain  mail  and 
surcoat,  the  right  arm  is  extended,  and 
rests  upon  a  long  heater-shaped  shield, 
which  suspended  by  a  guige  or  strap,  is 
borne  upon  the  left  arm;  the  legs  are 
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crossed,  and  the  scabbard  of  the  sword  is 
visible  between  the  broken  feet. 

The  figure  in  the  South  aisle  has  similar 
accoutrements,  the  legs  crossed,  and  the 
feet  rest  upon  a  lion. 

A  naked  sword  with  the  point  upwards 
lies  on  the  right  side.     (Plate  C.) 

According  to  the  rules  of  Heraldry, 
"  those  who  died  in  battle,  of  the  victo- 
rious party,  were  represented  with  their 
swords  naked,  the  points  upward  on  the  light 
side,  and  their  shields  on  their  left,  with 
their  helmets  on  their  heads." 

When  a  knight  or  gentleman,  who  had 
been  victorious  in  single  combat,  died, "  he 
was  represented  on  his  tomb  armed  at  all 
points,  his  battle-axe  in  his  arms,  with  his 
right  arm  across  over  the  left" 

The  arms  of  the  Mallets  are  Azure, 
three  escallops  Or.     (Plate  A.  fig.  2.) 

The  oldest  monuments  of  general  interest 
next  to  these,  are  a  collection  of  tablets, 
ornamented  in  the  questionable  taste  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  They 
were  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Strode 
and  Barnard  families,  who  were  connected 
by  marriage — persons  of  consequence  in 
the  parish — the  former  name  "long enrolled 
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in  the  annals  of  Shepton-Mallet  for  their 
extensive  charities  given  to  the  town." 

The  most  curious  of  these  consists  of  a 
wooden  frame  enclosing  a  large  brass  plate, 
upon  which  is  engraven  the  figure  of  a  man 
in  armour,  kneeling  at  an  altar,  his  right 
hand  resting  upon  his  breast,  and  with  his 
left  holding  back  the  threatening  right  arm 
of  Death,  who  is  represented  as  about  to 
strike  with  his  dart  a  female  figure  kneeling 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  altar,  with  her 
hands  raised ;  while  with  his  left  hand  he 
is  presenting  her  with  a  crown.  Over  her 
head  is  a  scroll  upon  which  is  inscribed 
"  Vincenti  dabitur,"  and  between  is  written 
U  Parum  fuit,  diu  vixit."  Behind  the  man 
are  the  figures  of  six  sons  kneeling,  and 
over  the  head  of  each  his  name,  viz* :  WilL, 
Edw.,  Jo.,  Geo.,  Essex,  Barnard.  Behind 
the  woman  are  three  female  figures  repre- 
senting her  daughters,  each  with  her  name, 
Jane,  Elizabeth,  Johanna.  Above  the  figures 
there  is  this  inscription  : — 

"  In  memoriam  Johanna?  Strode,  qua?  conjux  fuit 
Gulielmi  Strode,  Baringtonensis,  armigerr,  unigenlta 
Edwardi  Barnard  Downsidensis  geuerosir  quae  vicesimo 
tertio  sextilis  anno  millesimo  sexcentesimo  quadragesimo 
nono  mortalitatem  explevit,  quadragesimo  secundo  aatatis 
sua?,  nuptiarum  vero  vicesimo  octvo  anno  ;  cum  liberos 
sexdecim  numero  peperisset,  viz.  filios  duodecim  cum 
quatuor  filiabus,  ex  quibus  filii  sex,  cum  nata  una  vitam 
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(ilia  superstile)  morte  commutarunt ;  sex  vero  cum  tribus 
natabus  adhuc  supersunt.  Fuit  faecunda,  fidelis,  benevola, 
auxiliaris,  mansueta,  diligens  ac  sedula;  necnon  omnibus 
quibus  aliqua  cum  ilia  interfuit  necessitudo  obsequiosa. 
Optima  fuit  Christiana,  pia  filia  in  parentes,  uxor  proba, 
indulgens  mater,  mitis  domina,  grata  congnita,  benigna 
vicina.  Ac  ita  summa  animi  gaudio  fatis  concessit,  et  jam 
corona,  ilia  gloria*  potitur  quae  ipsi  in  prasmium  reposita 
fuit  a  Domino  et  sotere  suo  Jesu  Christo.  Proverbs  xxxi. 
31*  *  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  works 
praise  her  in  the  gates.'  " 

In  the  dexter  corner  of  the  plate  is  a 
shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Strode 
family  :  * — Ermine,  on  a  canton  Sable  a  cres- 
cent Argent,  (Plate  A.  fig.  3.) ;  in  the  sinister, 
that  of  the  Barnards  : — Argent,  a  demi-bear 
erect  Sable,  muzzled  Or.  Beneath  on  either 
side  is  a  shield,  bearing  Strode  impaling 
Barnard.  Between  the  man  and  the  woman 
is  a  large  shield  charged  with  the  following 
bearings,  which  are  emblazoned  on  the  wall 
below,  viz: — 1,  Strode.  2.  Ermine,  a  fesse 
Gules.  3.  A  bend  between  six  cross-cross- 
lets  4.  Gules,  a  griffin  rampant  Or,  de- 
bruised  with  a  bend  Ermine.  5.  Ermine,  a 
chevron  Sable.  6.  Gules,  a  wivern  passant 
Argent.  7.  Ermine,  on  a  chevron  Sable 
three  martlets  Argent.  8.  Sable,  a  cross 
moline  Argent. 

*  The  original  family  seal  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Penny, 
of  B  owlish,  a  descendant. 
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Near  to  this  is  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Edward  Strode,  of  Downside,  Esqr.,  who 
assisted  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  his 
rebellion. 

It  is  thus  inscribed : — 

M  Near  this  marble  is  deposited  the  precious  dust  of 
Edward  Strode,  of  Downside,  esq., the  son  of  William  Strode, 
of  Barrinton,  esq.,  by  Mrs.  Johanna,  the  only  daughter  of 
Edward  Barnard,  of  Downside,  esq.,  and  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Joane  Strode,  the  daughter  of  Alderman  Gonning,  of 
Bristol,  by  whome  he  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters  ; 
who  in  his  life  time  was  an  excellent  reflection  of  all  the 
vertue  and  lustre  he  derived  from  his  ancestors,  and  at  his 
death  fully  recompenc'd  the  honour  of  his  descent,  by 
leaving  an  unstained  and  polished  mirror  thereof  to  poste- 
rity ;  who  in  all  respects  relating  to  God,  his  country,  his 
own  family,  and  to  the  household  of  faith,  hath  left  an 
example  to  be  justly  admired,  but  rarely  imitated. 
Reader,  in  short,  if  thou  hadst  the  pleasure  to  know  him, 
he  needs  no  other  praise  but  to  be  named.  If  thou  wert 
a  stranger  to  him,  read  some  little  more  of  his  character 
upon  his  tombe.  Turne  it  into  practise,  and  thou  shall 
be  acquainted  with  him  hereafter.  He  having  lived  above 
seaventy  years  an  exile  here  below  (for  such  is  our  life  on 
earth)  being  aged  73,  he  returned  home  to  his  native  and 
heavenly  countrey  the  28th  of  October,  1703.  The  signe 
given  from  thence  for  his  approaching  removal  was  on  the 
Lord's-day  at  his  family  devotion,  and  the  4th  day  after 
he  ascended  into  his  eternal  Sabbath,  where  he  rests  from 
all  his  labours,  and  whither  his  works,  which  were  wrought 
in  God,  have  followed  him.  This  monument  his  eldest 
daughter  and  executrix  hath  erected  to  be  both  a  joyfull 
and  sorrowfull  memorial  of  him  to  his  surviving  relations 
and  his  Christian  friends ;  the  former  for  his  gain,  the 
latter  for  their  loss.  Phil.  i.  21.  *  For  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  to  die  is  gain.'  " 
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The  Arms  upon  this  monument  are,  1. 
Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  Strode,  2.  Bar- 
nard, 3.  Gules,  three  guns  in  pale  Argent, 
Gunning. 

There  are  many  other  mural  tablets  dis- 
persed around  the  building,  each  more  or 
less  cherished  by  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  departed  to  whose  memory  it  was 
raised,  but  not  of  such  general  interest  as  to 
claim  a  separate,  detailed  account. 

With  the  exception  of  those  few  already 
named,  the  xijxr  carved  upon  one  or  two  of  the 
bosses  in  the  roof  of  the  Nave,  and  the  I H  S 
in  the  East  Window,  there  are  no  emblem- 
atical devices  or  monograms,  with  which 
churches  were  formerly  ornamented.  Our 
ancestors,  we  are  told,  intended  them  not 
only  as  ornaments,  but  as  means  for  con- 
veying pious  ideas  and  instruction,  especially 
to  those  incapable  of  reading,  who  were  the 
great  majority;  "in  short  the  graphic  art 
became  a  book  to  those  who  could  read  no 
other."  Had  the  original  intention  been 
strictly  adhered  to,  perhaps  little  harm 
would  have  ensued,  but  it  became  corrupted. 
Figures  of  the  Deity,  of  accredited  Saints, 
and  particularly  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  were 
introduced  by  a  gradual  process,  till  at  length, 
that,  which  should  have  been  spiritual,  de- 
generated into  material  worship. 
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The  IHS  painted  in  the  window,  and 
that  carved  upon  the  roof,  were  intended  to 
convey  the  same  meaning — both  are  abbre- 
viations of  the  word  IH20T2,  'VoDf, — 
Jesus — they  are  both  in  Greek  characters, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  former  is 
written  in  capitals.* 

The  dimensions  of  the  Church  are, — 
Height  of  the  Tower  to  the  Parapet,  94|  ft. 
above  which  rise   the  Pinnacles   and   un- 
finished Spire  to  about  15  feet. 

Extreme  length  ....  1 09  ft.  8  in. 

breadth    ..     68  ft. 
Height,  of  Nave  ....     39  ft. 

Formerly  there  were  two  Chantry  Chapels 
in  the  Church  with  priests  attached. 

There  were  also  two  guilds  or  fraternities, 
one  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  other 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  were  endowed 
with  lands  in  Shepton  Mallet,  Ashwick, 
Kilmersdon,  Stoke  St.  Michael,  Holcombe, 
I  ve] Chester,  Berwick,  Elston,  and  Sloford, 
all  of  which  were  sold  at  the  dissolution  of 


*  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  these  letters  were 
intended  to  stand  for  the  words  "Jesus  Hominum  Salvator," 
or  even  "  'Irjaovg  tjfiwv  curr/p."  In  ancient  Greek  M.S.S. 
'Irjffovg  was  almost  invariably  written  IHS,  or  ijjj,  as  in  the 
Alexandrian  M.S.S.  of  the  fourth  century;  or  \i  as  in  the 
Cottonian  M.S.,  a  valuable  fragment  of  the  four  Gospels,  in 
letters  of  silver,  upon  purple  vellum,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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chantries  and  guilds  in  Edward  the  Sixth's 
reign. 

The  registers  commence  in  1635;  and 
are,  in  general,  in  good  order  and  preser- 
vation, but  have  lost  several  pages  of  the 
most  interesting  period  in  the  History  of 
the  Town. 

The  glebe  is  about  eight  acres.  There 
is  a  small  rectorial  manor,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  tenements  in  Parsonage  street 
and  elsewhere,  held  of  the  rector  by  a  copy 
of  court  roll  for  three  lives. 

According  to  the  apportionment  in  1840, 
the  number  of  acres  in  the  Parish  subject 
to  tithes  was  3572  a.  0  r.  15  p.  The  annual 
value  is  £788  10s. 

"The  advowson  of  the  rectory  was  an 
appendage  of  the  manor  in  the  time  of 
Hugh  de  Vivonne  and  Maud  his  wife.  In 
the  partition  made  between  the  coheiresses 
of  the  said  Maud,  one  moiety  of  the  ad- 
vowson became  the  property  of  Cicely,  wife 
of  John  de  Beauchamp,  with  her  portion  of 
the  manor ;  the  other  descended  to  the  heirs 
of  Eleanor,  another  sister  of  Cicely,  and 
was  sold  by  Sir  John  Meriet,  Knt.  to 
Thomas  de  Gournay,  and  afterwards  con- 
fiscated to  the  Crown."  The  patronage  is 
now  alternately  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  and   in  the  Wickham 
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family,  whose  ancestors  purchased  it  some- 
what more  than  a  century  since. 

Since  the  foregoing  notes  of  the  Church 
were  taken,  the  building  has  been  under- 
going an  extensive  alteration,  and,  in  some 
respects,  considerable  improvement,  by 
which  many,  both  of  its  internal  and  external 
features  have  been  changed.* 

An  entirely  new  Vestry  has  been  erected 
at  the  East  end  of  the  South  Aisle,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  a  plain  doorway, 
made  in  the  window  where  heretofore  stood 
one  of  the  Mallet  effigies. 

It  is  entered  from  the  exterior  on  the 
South  by  a  very  elegant  early  English 
doorway,  over  which  is  a  small  niche,  and 
is  lighted  from  the  east  by  a  single  window 
of  two  compartments  in  the  same  style. 
Round  the  roof  runs  a  parapet  of  open 
quatrefoil  tracery. 

The  old  Vestry  and  Muniment  Room 
above,  have  been  opened  into  the  North 
Aisle  with  an  arch  of  similar  character  and 
ornament  to  that  between  the  Nave  and 
Chancel.  This  has  been  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  organ,  which  has  been 
removed  from  the  gallery  at  the  West  end 
of  the  Nave.      That  portion  of  the  gallery 

*  From  the  designs  of  the  Messrs.  Waiuwrights  and  Heard. 
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has  also  been  cleared  away,  thus  affording 
a  fine  view  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Nave 
and  Chancel,  which,  seen  from  under  the 
elegant  ceiling  of  the  basement  story  of  the 
Tower,  has  an  imposing  effect  These 
alterations  have  been  made  at  the  desire 
and  cost  of  Mrs.  Wickham,  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  to  view  the  West  window,  which 
that  lady  is  about  to  fill  with  a  handsome 
design  in  stained  glass,  to  the  memory  of 
her  deceased  husband,  the  late  Revd.  W.  P. 
T.  Wickham,  formerly  rector  of  Shepton 
Mallet.* 

The  stone  stair-cases  under  the  Tower, 
leading  from  the  Galleries  having  been  re- 
moved in  these  alterations,  descents  have 
been  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  Church 
by  raising  the  North  and  South  Porches, 
and  attaching  a  spiral  stair-case  to  each. 
This  was  effected  by  subscription. 


*  The  principal  subjects  designed  for  this  memorial  window- 
are  :— "  1st.  The  Nativity  of  our  Lord.  2nd.  The  Baptism. 
3rd.  The  Crucifixion.  4th.  The  Eesurrection.  5th.  The  As- 
cension. 6th.  The  Pay  of  Pentecost.  Under  these  in  their 
relative  order,  as  antitypes  of  Old  Testament  history  of  the  New 
dispensation,  are  small  subjects  of  1st.  The  expulsion  from 
Paradise.  2nd.  Samuel  anointing  David.  3rd.  Moses  lifting 
up  the  brazen  serpent.  4th.  Passage  of  the  Eed  Sea.  5th,  Elijah 
carried  up  into  Heaven.  6th.  Tower  of  Babel — confusion  of 
tongues.  The  two  central  portions  of  tracery  contain  the  subject 
of  our  Lord  sending  forth  the  Apostles,  '  Go  ye  and  preach  the 
Gfospel  to  every  creature,'  and  in  the  other  two  the  figures  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul." 
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List  of  Incumbents  with   the   dates   of 
their  presentation  to  the  living : — 

1448.— Robert  Parfyte. 

1516.— William  How. 

1538.— George  Crafte  *  "  He  was  in- 
dicted in  1538  for  denying  the 
King's  supremacy,  and  exe- 
cuted." 

1615. — Walter  Charleton.  He  was  the 
father  of  Walter  Charleton, 
the  great  physician  and  writer. 

1635. — John  Cooth,  "ejected  because  of 
his  loyalty  to  the  King." 

16—. Balsom, — "  put   in    by  ye 

Committee." 

1653. — Oliver  Chalderwood, — u  put  in  by 
ye  same  power." 

1663. — Henry    Allen,  —  presented    by 
Charles  II. 

1665. — William  Thompson. 

1679.— William  Aris. 

1693. — Andrew  Cranston. 

1698.— John  Whitehand. 

1721. — Thomas  Wickham, — resigned. 

1 725. — Anthony  Wickham,  —  presented 
by  George  II., — resigned. 

*  Whilst  he  was  in  the  Tower,  Archbishop  Cranmer  applied 
to  Lord  Cromwell  for  the  benefice  for  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Champion, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  stating  that  the  King  and  Lord 
de  la  Warre  presented  "  alternis  vicibus,"  and  that  the. King 
presented  last. — Plielps,  Vol.  II. 
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1 757. — Thomas    Wickham,  —  presented 

by  John  Wickham,  Sherborne. 

1 787. — William  Blomberg, — presented  by 

the  Prince  of  Wales. 
1834.— William  Provis  Trelawney  Wick- 
ham,— by    Provis    Wickham. 
The  present  incumbent,  the  Revd.  Henry 
Pratt,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Peterborough,  was 
presented  in  1847  by  Queen  Victoria. 

In  connexion  with  the  Church  are 
National  Sunday  and  Day  Schools,  for 
Girls,  Boys,  and  Infants.  They  are  very  effi- 
ciently managed  and  numerously  attended. 


THE  CHURCH-YARD. 

The  parish  Church-yard  is  an  extensive 
area  partly  surrounded  with  lime  trees, 
planted  in  the  year  1733,  and  enclosed  by 
an  iron  railing  which  is  an  addition  of  more 
recent  date.  Formerly  the  whole  space 
was  open,  and  at  one  period  was  the  usual 
trysting  place  for  games  of  football  or  mar- 
bles, in  short,  for  any  innocent  pastime,  and 
even  questionable  diversion,  from  "pitch 
and  toss"  to  the  "  ring,"  although  it  was 
not  generally  considered  the  legitimate,  nor 
yet  most  choice  place  for  such  "profane 
usage"  as   "playes  and  feasts,  banquets, 
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suppers,  church-ales,  drinkings,  tempral 
courts  or  leets,  lay  juries,  musters,  exercise 
of  dauncing,  stoole-ball,  foot-ball,  or  the 
like." 

Apart  from  the  many  profitable  reflec- 
tions which  may  be  suggested  to  the  mind 
by  a  visit  to  the  Church-yard  or  Cemetery, 
there  is  an  air  of  impressive  solemnity 
about  a  burial  ground  which  one  cannot 
help  feeling,  especially  if  heightened  by 
the  pale  steady  moonlight,  or  the  stillness 
of  the  hour  be  broken  by  the  "ghostly 
whirring"  of  the  bat,  the  melancholy  hoot 
of  the  Owl,  or  the  strange  note  of  the 
Night-jarr. 

There  has  existed  among  mankind  in 
general,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  antiquity, 
a  species  of  supernatural  horror  connected 
with  burial  places.  The  heathen  currently 
believed  that  such  localities  were  frequently 
haunted  with  apparitions  or  goblins,  and 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  who  lay 
buried  there,  came  out  of  their  graves  and 
wandered  about  the  spot.  The  poets  of 
those  times  refer  to  the  fact : — Virgil  says 

"  Merin  ssepe  animas  imis  excire  sepulchris vidi." 

Bucol.  viii.  98. 

and  Ovid — 

"  Nunc  anirase  tenues— sepulchris — errant" 

Fasti. 
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Thus  was  the  superstition  handed  down 
and  accredited  by  the  ignorant  and  the 
timid  in  later  times. 

"  Oft  in  the  lone  church-yard  at  night  I've  seen 

By  glimpse  of  moonshine,  chequ'ring  through  the  trees, 

The  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand, 

Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up, 

And  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  long  flat  stones 

(With  nettles  skirted,  and  with  moss  o'ergrown), 

That  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  He  below. 

Sudden  he  starts  !  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears, 

The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his  heels  : 

Full  fast  he  flies  and  dares  not  look  behind  him, 

Till,  out  of  breath,  he  overtakes  his  fellows  ; 

Who  gather  round,  and  wonder  at  the  tale 

Of  horrid  apparition,  tall  and  ghastly, 

That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  stand 

O'er  some  new-open' d  grave ;  and  (strange  to  tell !) 

Evanishes  at  crowing  of  the  cock." 

Blair. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  held  illegal  to 
bury  the  dead  within  cities ;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  superstition,,  Lycurgus 
"  first  introduced  grave-stones  within  the 
walls  and,  as  it  were,  brought  home  the 
ghosts  to  the  very  doors."  But  in  England 
not  only  anterior  to  the  Christian  Era  but 
up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century 
the  dead  were  carried  out  and  deposited  in 
the  fields,  as  the  existing  laws  forbade 
sepulture  within  the  cities.  "  St  Cuthbert" 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  "to  have 
yards  made  to  the  Churches,  proper  for 
the  reception  of  the  dead."* 

*  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  Vol.  II. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  no 
grave  stones*  upon  the  North  side  of  our 
Church,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  singular  belief,  which  did,  and  in  some 
parts  still  does  prevail,  that  it  is  the  part 
appropriated  to  the  interment  of  unbap- 
tized  infants,  criminals,  suicides,  and 
persons  "excommunicated,  and  therefore 
unhallowed."  In  later  days  when  church- 
yards became  so  choked  with  the  melan- 
choly remains  of  mortality,  one  would 
rather  have  been  consigned  to  the  "  wrong 
side  of  the  Church "  than  be  in  danger  of 
having  one's  bones  turned  up,  and  their 
rest  disturbed,  just  for  the  privilege  of 
lying  on  the  right  side ;  though  it  really 
would  matter  little  or  nothing  : — 

"  Death  levels  man, — the  wicked  and  the  just  j 
The  wise,  the  weak,  lie  blended  in  the  dust ; 
And  by  the  honours  dealt  to  every  name, 
The  king  of  terrors  seems  to  level  fame." 

Crabbe. 

The  Yew  trees  standing  on  the  South 
side  are  small,  and  of  no  such  great  age  as 
one  meets  in  some  Church-yards.f     This 


*  The  origin  of  tomb  stones  in  some  shape  or  other  is  trace- 
able to  very  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  cross  was  introduced  in  order  to  distin- 
guish the  Christian's  last  resting  place  from  that  of  the  Heathen. 

f  They  were  planted  in  late  years,  in  the  place  of  an  older 
tree,  which  had  become  worn  out  by  age,  or  rendered  useless 
and  unsightly  by  accident. 
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custom  of  planting  the  Yew-tree  in  Church- 
yards is  of  ancient  date  and  peculiar  to 
our  own  country,  for  the  adoption  of  which 
several  reasons  have  been  alleged.  From 
its  perpetual  verdure  it  was  considered  as 
an  emblem  of  the  Resurrection,  and  was 
often  planted  also  "  to  screen  the  church 
from  the  wind ;  that  low  as  churches  were 
built  at  this  time  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
yew  answered  this  purpose  better  than  any 
other  tree." 

The  reason  however  which  seems  the 
most  probable  is,  that  in  the  days  when 
our  forefathers  were  famous  for  their 
archery,  and  the  English  bowmen  by 
reason  of  their  coolness,  and  by  means  of 
their  "  long  cloth  yards "  were  wont  to 
strike  terror  and  confusion  into  the  ranks 
of  an  enemy ;  as  their  bows  were  made  of 
yew,  it  was  necessary  to  cultivate  the  tree 
to  a  considerable  extent,  enough  at  least  to 
meet  the  demand ;  and  as  the  tree  was 
poisonous  both  as  to  its  leaves  and  berries, 
though  not  to  such  an  extent  in  the  latter, 
it  was  placed  in  the  church-yard  that  it  might 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle, 

-"Trusty  yew 


Cheerless,  unsocial  plant,  that  loves  to  dwell 
'Midst  skulls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  wornis." 

Blair. 
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Nor  is  it  commonly  seen  growing  elsewhere, 
except  in  shrubberies  and  gardens,  although 
it  may  be  frequently  met  with  among  the 
wild  hills  and  woods  in  some  parts  of 
Wales,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye.  In 
our  own  immediate  neighbourhood  one -or 
two  specimens  thrive  in  the  hanging  copse 
on  the  limestone  cliffs  at  Ham. 


€\)t  tol 


ALTHOUGH  tyranny  and  oppression 
H  may  serve  to  deaden  in  the  human 
heart  the  love  and  pride  of  one's  country, 
yet  however  small  and  insignificant  that  bit 
of  land  may  be,  the  true  native  blood  throbs 
with  a  patriotism  in  which  the  alien  cannot 
share.  In  the  country  where  neither  of  the 
above  curses  can  be  justly  said  to  exist, ' 
how  deep  is  the  intensity  of  that  feeling! 
What  a  thrill  runs  through  the  veins  of 
him  who  can  say, 

"  I'm  an  Englishman  !" 

Yes,  the  inhabiter  of  this  little  sea-girt 
country  has  reason  to  rejoice  and  be  thankful 
for  the  land  of  his  nativity.  It  is  wealthy — 
powerful — and  its  dominion  extends  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  globe.  But  all  this, 
great  as  it  is,  is  not  the  source  from  which 
the  pride  and  gratitude  of  the  Englishman 
spring.  No — it  is  liberty,  unfettered  thought 
and  speech,  freedom  of  conscience,  religious 
liberty. 

G 
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But  whilst  we  should  be  thankful  that 
our  lot  has  been  cast  in  the  land  where 
each  may  serve  the  Almighty  Creator  of  all 
lands,  in  the  manner  which  in  his  conscience 
he  feels  right ;  yet  as  Christians  we  cannot 
but  lament  the  many  sections  into  which 
we  have,  at  different  periods,  been  unhappily 
divided. 

Ever,  after  error  had  insinuated  itself 
into,  and  grown  upon  our  early  Church, 
there  remained  amongst  us  a  remnant  of  its 
primitive  purity,  a  smouldering  ember,  the 
flicker  of  which  was  at  distant  intervals 
perceived,  till  at  length  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  flame  burst  forth,  the  iron  yoke 
of  a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  system  was  cast 
off,  and  the  Reformation  took  place,  from 
which  the  present  Church  of  England  sprang 
— but  one  of  the  many  separations  that 
followed.  There  still  existed  matter  which 
to  some  appeared  objectionable  and  repug- 
nant, and  this  with  (as  has  been  alleged,) 
the  ministerial  indifference  and  depravity  of 
one  age,  succeeded  by  the  extreme  views 
and  duplicity  of  another,  together  with  what 
has  been  called  by  a  powerful  writer  "  eccle- 
siastical hauteur  and  dandyism,"  led  to 
further  and  wider  subdivision. 

In  thus  venturing  to  account  briefly  for 
the  many  sections  into  which  we  have  been 
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divided,  I  have  reflected  only  on  the  one  side, 
influenced  by  the  feeling,  that  whilst  not 
closing  cur  eyes  to  the  faults  of  the  other, 
we  should  more  especially  look  into,  and 
endeavour  to  amend  those  of  our  own. 

Shepton  Mallet  is  well  provided  with 
Chapels  for  the  accommodation  of  the  se- 
veral congregations,  Wesleyan,  Independent, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Unitarian. 


THE  WESLEYAN  CHAPEL, 

Called  "  Ebenezer"  was  erected  in  1819,  in 
the  place  of  a  smaller  edifice  raised  in  1772. 
It  stands  on  the  South  side  of  Paul  street, 
and  is  a  large,  substantial  and  handsome 
building,  measuring  within  the  walls  61  ft. 
by  42  ft.,  and  about  30  ft.  in  height.  It  is 
built  of  Doulting  "freestone,"  in  the 
Gothic  style,  having  a  portico  over  the 
principal  entrance,  resting  upon  Doric 
columns.  The  interior  is  neatly  and  com- 
modiously  arranged  with  pews  or  sittings 
for  1,000  persons ;  a  gallery  supported 
upon  pillars  extends  along  each  side  except 
the  South.  It  is  furnished  with  an  organ, 
and  is  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  school 
buildings  on  the  South  side,  which  are 
numerously  attended. 
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The  Ptevd.  Henry  Meaclmore,  the  present 
Minister,  was  appointed  in  1859. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  CHAPEL, 

Called  "  Hephzibah,"  situated  upon  the 
South  side  of  Victoria  Place,  is  also  a 
spacious  and  substantial  structure,  some- 
what similar  in  style  and  construction  to 
the  Wesleyan.  The  yard  or  enclosure 
within  which  it  stands  is  approached  on 
the  North  by  iron  gates  on  either  side,  and 
the  building  is  entered  on  the  East  and. 
West  by  arched  doorways.  It  was  originally 
built  in  the  year  1800,  but  enlarged  in 
1814  at  a  cost  of  £900.  It  measures  70  ft. 
in  length,  by  35  ft.  in  breadth,  and  is  very 
neatly  fitted  with  sittings  for  700  persons. 
There  is  a  gallery  supported  upon  pillars 
round  the  whole,  and  it  is  furnished  with 
an  organ  and  clock.  Attached  to  it  at  the 
South  end  are  school  buildings,  which  are 
well  attended.  The  first  Sunday  School, 
i(  in  connexion  with  this  cause,  was  opened 
atBowlishin  1798." 

Ministers,  with  the  dates  of  their  ap- 
pointment : — 

1801.— William  Priestly. 

1816.— William  B.  Leach. 
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1827.— William  R.  Baker. 

J  840.— Samuel  S.  Wilson. 

1847.— John  Nunn. 

1851 . — Robert  Simpson. 

1852.— John  Young. 

The  present  minister,  the  Revd.  John 
Webb,  late  of  Castle  Cary,  was  appointed 
in  1858. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPEL 

Is  situated  on  the  South  side  of  the  Town, 
and  with  the  Priest's  residence  attached,  is 
an  extensive  semi-gothic  building,  lighted 
with  large  pointed  windows,  ornamented 
with  geometrical  intersecting  tracery. 
This  Chapel,  which  lies  North  and  South, 
was  built  in  1 804,  is  furnished  with  sittings 
for  200  persons,  and  is  76  ft.  6  in.  long,  by 
22  ft.  9  in.  wide.  It  is  dedicated  to  "  St. 
Michael.*' 

The  Revd.  Thomas  Shattock,  appointed 
in  1855,  is  the  present  Priest. 

There  used  to  be  a  "sisterhood"  of 
Nuns  in  this  Town,  who  resided  in  their 
Convent  at  Draycot,  called  Sale's  House. 
They  belonged  to  the  "  order  of  the 
visitation,"  a  Society  founded  about  1617 
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by  Francois  de  Sales,*  a  Romish  Bishop, 
born  at  Sales  Castle  in  France,  1567,  and 
canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  The 
establishment  was  broken  up  in  1831,  and 
the  "sisters"  removed  to  larger  premises 
at  Westbury-on-Trym,  near  Bristol.  Sale's 
House  was  afterwards  converted  into  pri- 
vate residences. 


THE  UNITARIAN  CHAPEL, 

On  the  West  side  of  Cowl-street,  was  built 
in  1692,  and  enlarged  in  1758.  It  is  neatly 
pewed,  and  fitted  with  galleries  on  three 
sides.  The  pulpit,  with  canopy  above,  is 
a  handsome  specimen  of  carving  in  oak  of 
the  last  century.  There  is  a  school  room 
on  the  West  side  of  the  building.  Within 
the  precincts  of  this  Chapel  are  deposited 
the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Simon 
Browne,  to  whose  memory  there  is  a  small 
plain  marble  tablet  upon  the  Eastern  wall, 
bearing  this  inscription  : — 


*  "  He  severely  forbad  the  custom  of  Valentines,  or  giving 
boys  in  writing  the  names  of  girls  to  be  admired  and  attended 
on  by  them  ;  and  to  abolish  it,  he  changed  it  into  giving  billets 
with  the  names  of  certain  Saints  for  them  to  honor  and  imitate 
in  a  peculiar  manner." 
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u  Near  this  Place  lies  the  Kemains  of  Mr.  Simon 
Browne,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  a  Native  of  this  Town, 
hut  known  through  the  Nation  by  his  Writings.  Ports- 
mouth and  London  enjoyed  his  Ministry ;  and  .  when 
Nature  was  opprest  with  so  strange  a  disorder,  that  he 
thought  himself  less  than  man,  he  attacked  the  boldest 
infidels  of  the  age,  and  triumphed  in  the  cause  of  God. 
He  dy'd  A.D.  1732,  M.  52." 

"  This  Chapel  is  endowed  with  a  freehold 
estate,  producing  the  annual  rent  of 
,£14.  lis.,  which  is  vested  in  trustees." 

The  present  Minister,  the  Revd.  John 
Naylor,  was  appointed  in  1856. 


Clje  Harket  €xm  Enh  '^lart 

^H^RITERS  upon  the  antiquity  and 
y!±I^l  origin  of  the  Cross  as  a  symbol  or 
sign,  or  as  an  instrument  of  punishment, 
have  met  with  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  ascertaining  the  primary  period  of  its 
introduction. 

At  the  time  when  our  Saviour  suffered 
the  death  of  the  Cross,  Crucifixion  was  the 
common  penalty  to  which  the  worst  male- 
factors  were  sentenced,  and  He  underwent 
that  fate  as  being  the  most  humiliating 
manner  of  execution.  It  was  the  common 
punishment  among  the  Syrians,  Persians, 
Egyptians,  and  other  Africans,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Jews ;  and  of  all  deaths  was 
considered  the  most  degrading  and  painful, 
and  was  inflicted  upon  the  vilest  criminals 
as  the  utmost  mark  of  detestation. 

In  early  Christian  times  it  was  used  as 
an  emblem  and  significant  ornament,  and 
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during  those  ages  of  persecution  the  sign 
of  the  Cross  was  adopted  by  the  Christians 
as  a  simple  distinction  upon  the  tombs  of 
their  departed  brethren,  from  which,  al- 
most secret  practice,  it  afterwards  deve- 
loped into  a  common  popular  custom. 
From  the  first  regarded  with  the  deepest 
veneration,  it  at  length  became  the  mistaken 
object  of  adoration,  and  was  erected,  not 
only  upon  tombs  and  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
but  upon  houses  and  highways. 

Tenants  who  were  privileged  to  have 
crosses  erected  upon  their  house-tops, 
claimed  the  rights  of  the  Templars  Hospi- 
tallers to  defend  themselves  against  their 
ruling  lords.*  At  convenient  spots  upon 
way-sides,  rude  and  sometimes  elegant 
crosses  were  set  up,  for  the  purpose  (as  we 
are  told)  of  reminding  the  Christian  tra- 
veller of  his  duty  on  the  road  through  life, 
and  to  whom  he  must  look  for  Salvation. 
More  elegant  structures,  however,  were 
raised  in  Church-yards  and  the  most  public 
parts  of  Towns,  on  the  spots  where  the 
corpse  of  a  rich  lord,  lady,  or  gentleman 
was  rested  on  its  way  to  interment,  that 
persons  on  passing  might  be  induced  to 
tarry  a  moment,  and  offer  up  a  prayer  for 

*  Condemned  by  Statute,  William  II.  c.  37.  *< 
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the  soul  of  the  departed.*  Such  was  the 
purpose  for  which  our  Market  Cross  was 
originally  built,  as  the  inscription  engraven 
on  a  brass  plate,  still  to  be  seen  upon  the 
shaft,  plainly  indicates  : — 

u  (Df  ipur  x\)uit\\i  prut;  for  \\)i  saute  nf  ttfnltrr 
i'ltrklattii  Eitfr  5lgmjs  tnjl  tmjff,  at1!  mjnnp  gnnta 
tilts  xumi  ms  raato  in  Ijjr  tjBrB  nf  or  Inrlt 
<ra  311  .J),  rajnnp  Hhbtjtt  fitjnl  k  topic  fnr  mrr 
in  tjit  prajp  rljttrrjtf  nf  lljrpto  JfialW,  tp 
##1*333.  htj  nf  Animator,  ntt  tnjjntjs  smite 
3jw  pnrW 

The  present  structure,  with  all  its  faults, 
is  a  considerable  embellishment  to  the 
Market  Place,  and  affords  convenient  shel- 
ter to  the  butter  merchants  on  rainy  or 
melting  market-days.  It  consists  of  a  pin- 
nacled shaft  springing  up  from  a  hexagonal 
base,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  corresponding 
number  of  arches,  upon  pillars,  supporting  a 
roof,  round  which  runs  a  pierced  parapet  of 

*  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  Cross  in  this  country  is  that  at 
AValtham  in  Hertfordshire,  erected  with  others,  by  Edward  the 
First  to  the  memory  of  his  Queen.  A  close  copy  of  this,  and  in 
some  respects,  probably  an  improvement,  is  the  fine  modern 
structure,  the  Martyrs'  Memorial,  at  Oxford,  raised  to  the 
memory  of  Cranmer,  Kidley,  and  Latimer,  who  were  burned  at 
the  stake  not  far  from  the  spot  on  which  it  stands. 
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open  quatrefoil  pattern,  ornamented  with 
crocketed  pinnacles  at  the  angles  and  over 
the  centre  of  each  arch.  The  Shaft  rises  to 
a  height  of  51  ft.  6  in.,  and  is  divided  from 
the  base  into  three  stories  of  elegantly  cano- 
pied niches,  supported  at  the  angles  by  light 
pinnacled  buttresses.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  Latin  Cross.  Of  the  original 
nothing  remains  except  the  lower  portion 
as  far  as  the  pierced  parapet,  and  a  few 
ruinous  fragments,  which  latter  may  be  seen 
at  Darshill.  The  rest  was  replaced  in  1841 
by  the  present  pile.  From  the  rough 
drawings  I  have  seen  of  the  former  Cross, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any 
great  architectural  beauty,  although  from 
its  date  it  must  have  been  erected  at  a 
period  when  our  native  Gothic  Architecture 
had  arrived  at  a  richness  and  elegance 
unsurpassed,  of  which  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel  at  Westminster  is  a  splendid  speci- 
men. It  was  rather  a  curiosity  in  design, 
consisting  of  a  hexagonal  shaft  rising  from 
the  centre,  and  on  a  level  with  the  present 
quatrefoiled  parapet,  enriched  with  a  double 
tier  of  pinnacles  and  niches  filled  with 
sculpture,  above  which  was  a  lantern  orna- 
mented with  niches  containing  images  of  a 
Crucifix  between  the  two  thieves,  and  other 
figures ;  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  vane. 
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For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Cross 
clean  and  in  substantial  repair,  are  appro- 
priated the  rents  and  profits  of  certain 
lands  and  tenements  in  the  parish,  known 
as  "  the  Cross  or  Parish  lands  charity," 
which  is  under  the  management  of  Trustees. 

The  Market  Place  extends  over  a  con- 
siderable area,  and  constitutes  an  important 
feature  of  the  town.  It  is  formed  on  the 
West  side,  by  the  junction  of  the  High  and 
Town  Streets,  where  the  houses  bear  a  sub- 
stantial, modern,  and  respectable  appear- 
ance ;  but  on  the  East  side  the  buildings  in 
general,  and  the  rickety  shambles  in  parti- 
cular, have  a  very  old  fashioned  look,  al- 
most smacking  of  antiquity.  On  market- 
days,  when  the  space  is  occupied  by  tem- 
porary stalls,  when  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  piled  up  promiscuously  around,  and 
when  the  itinerant  quack,  or  our  old  ac- 
quaintance "  Cheap  John,"  is  expatiating 
on  the  superiority  and  cheapness  of  his 
wares,  the  tout  ensemble  gives  one  the  idea 
of  primitiveness  even  of  a  foreign  charac- 
ter, especially  in  these  days  of  market- 
improvement. 

The  Market  tolls  are  rated  at  ,£28.  Corn 
is  free  of  toll,  but  all  other  commodities 
pay  certain  dues,  in  which  there  has  been 
little  alteration  since  the  year  1612,  wherein 
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we  find  from  the  old  records  of  the  Parish 
they  were : — 

"  ffor  Apples,  Pears,  Carrotts,  Turnips, 
&  Plumbs,  two  out  of  a  Pott  or  Bag,  or 
one  Penny,  at  the  election  of  the  Seller." 

"  ffor  all  commoditys,  except  corn, 
setting  downe  in  the  Markett,  One  penny." 

"  Stands  according  to  agreement,  not 
exceeding  3d.  per  stand,  if  a  Butcher  not 
exceeding  4d.  Every  one  has  liberty  to 
bring  his  own  stands  there,  not  exceeding 
one  penny." 

"Pent  houses  the  rights  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Houses/' 

"  The  Cross  toll  free." 

"  Corn  toll  free." 

"Peck  and  Tubb  thereto,  to  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  each,  one  Penny." 

"  The  seller  to  be  at  his  liberty  to  use 
them  or  not." 

A  Market  for  the  sale  of  pigs  is  held  in  a 
yard  in  the  rear  of  the  Bell  Inn.* 

Queer  scenes  have  been  enacted  in  our 
old   Forum.      Rebels   have   been   hanged, 


*  When  the  Monthly  Cattle  Market  was  established,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  a  difficulty  arose  about  the  disposition  of  pigs, 
the  Bell  claiming  them  as  the  monopoly  of  its  yard.  But  if  the 
authority  of  the  Parish  records  still  have  weight,  the  same,  above 
quoted,  tells  us  "  that  every  Inhabitant  hath  a  right  to  erect  Pigg 
Pens  before  and  behinde  his  houses  upon  his  owne  ground." 
Verily,  a  dainty  privilege ! 
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drawn  and  quartered  there  ;  it  has  been  the 
arena  of  rioting  and  unseemly  squabbles ; 
of  political  harangues  and  open-air  preach- 
ing ;  and  the  chosen  list  for  trials  of  skill 
in  wrestling  and  single  stick.  It  has  been 
from  time  immemorial,  and  is,  even  to  this 
day,  the  trysting  place  for  itinerant  artistes 
of  the  Drama  and  the  Ballet,  the  Acrobat 
and  the  Conjuror,  with  their  Satellites  the 
Raree-show,  and  Turnabouts  for  juvenile 
equestrians  and  aeronauts.  Sales  of  so 
unnatural  a  character  as  knocking  down 
your  wife  to  the  highest  bidder,  have,  on 
several  occasions,  been  transacted  here. 
At  the  last  of  these,  which  was  accidentally 
witnessed  by  a  lady,  whose  authority  I 
cite,  the  "better  half "  was  coolly  handed 
over  for  a  crown,  with  a  halter  round  her 
neck.  Progress  and  civilization  have  let 
fall  a  curtain  over  these  latter  scenes,  let 
us  hope  never  to  be  raised  again.  But  there 
is  room  for  vast  improvement  in  the  place  ; 
the  unsightly  batch  of  older  buildings  might 
well  give  way  to  a  neat  and  commodious 
Town  Hall,  Market  House  or  Corn  Ex- 
change, with  appropriate  and  orderly 
standings  or  stalls,  to  the  extinction  of  the 
present  heterogeneous  mass  of  tiles  and 
canvass,  which  cannot  but  be  considered 
discreditable  to  an  improving  town.     We 
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must  not,  however,  be  impatient  or  un- 
reasonable, improvement  is  going  on  amongst 
us  almost  everywhere,  and  doubtless  the 
Market  Place  will  have  its  turn. 


#jjt  (immmrtr  f rjnia!. 

**  *Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise,— 

We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  days  ; 

The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone 

That  feels  not  at  that  sight— and  feels  at  none. 

The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill $ 

The  very  name  we  carved  subsisting  still, 

The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  employ' d, 

Though  mangled,  hack'd,  and  hew'd,  yet  not  destroy'd. 

The  little  ones  unbutton' d,  glowing  hot, 
Playing  our  games  and  on  the  very  spot : 
As  happy  as  we  once  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw ; 
To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  grounded  hat, 
Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dext'rous  pat ; 
The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites 
Such  recollections  of  our  own  delights, 
That  viewing  it,  we  seem  almost  t' obtain 
Our  innocent  sweet  simple  years  again. 
This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place, 
When  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 
We  feel  it  e'en  in  age  and  at  our  latest  day." 

Cotvper. 

;HESE  touching  lines  of  Cowper  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  any  old  boy, 
who  has  a  heart  capable  of  sentiment,  on 
revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  the 
place  of  his  education,  and  the  spot  where 
all  his  cares  and  troubles  have  been  lost  in 
the  all-absorbing  sports  and  struggles  of  the 
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play-ground.  Even  Cowper,  whose  early 
career  among  his  schoolfellows  was.  anything 
but  a  happy  one,  and  in  whose  time  peda- 
goguism  and  the  rod  were  in  full  feather ; 
even  he  could  look  back  to  those  days  with 
some  pleasing  reminiscences.  But  those 
times  of  pedantic  tyranny,  and  with  them 
their  attendant  fashions,  have  passed  away  ; 
and  although  there  still  remains  much  room 
for  scholastic  reform,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
but  few,  if  any  of  those  who  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  and 
honour  of  educating,  can  now  be  found,  who 
give  vent  to  exhausted  patience  or  pent  up 
passion  by  means  of  the  rod;  and  that 
puerile  vengeance,  and  early  propensities 
for  carving,*  have  ceased  to  spend  their 
powers  upon  the  inoffensive  but  useful 
bench. 

What  would  man  be  without  education  ? — 
religious,  moral,  intellectual  education  ?— 
Simply  a  barbarian,  and  all  but  a  brute : — 
and  this,  if  ignorance  be  bliss,  was  the  happy 
state  of  the  true  Briton,  in  the  misty  ages 
of  the  past :  a  state  which  in  those  times 
became,  gradually  and  by  accident,  ame- 
liorated through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
conqueror,  the  adventurer,  or  the  merchant. 

*  Not  merely  a  school-boy  fashion,  but  a  weakness  especially 
English.    When  will  it  cease  ? 

H 
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One  to  gratify  an  insatiable  ambition,  ano- 
ther, a  restless  curiosity,  and  a  third  the 
innatus  amor  habendi. 

When  Caesar  visited  this  country  the 
Druids  monopolized  the  learning,  such  as 
it  then  was,  and  are  said  to  have  kept 
schools,  in  which  they  instructed  their 
pupils  in  "  many  things  respecting  the  stars 
and  their  motion,  respecting  the  extent  of 
the  world  and  of  our  earth,  respecting  the 
nature  of  things,  and  respecting  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  immortal  gods."  At  a 
later  period  the  pious  and  philanthropic 
object  of  benefiting  humanity  by  spreading 
the  Gospel,  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
missionary. 

But  although  Christianity  had  been 
preached,  and  "learning  and  luxury"  had 
been  imported  from  the  East,  first  through 
the  means  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
invading  Romans,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Crusades,  still  there  had  been  intervals  of 
relapse ;  and  although  in  ages  thus  remote, 
individuals  renowned  for  learning,  whose 
names  are  still  bright  in  the  annals  of 
literature,  shone  forth  successively,  they 
were  but  the  very  few,  and  education  as 
a  rule  was  limited  to  the  clergy.  The  pro- 
fessional schoolmaster  was  a  thing  unknown. 
The  clergy,  then,  were  the  schoolmasters, 
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as  well  as  lawyers,  and  doctors  ;  and  so  they 
continued  to  be  till  in  succession  it  was 
found  necessary  that  each  of  these  should 
be  separate  and  distinct. 

Kings,  princes,  and  nobles  shared  with 
the  commons  in  the  general  mental  and 
moral  darkness,  although  Alfred  the  Great 
was  the  savant  of  his  age,  and  Henry  the 
First,  from  his  profound  scholarship,  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  Beauclerc. 

Monasteries  were  in  existence  when  Alfred 
established  the  first  foundation  for  the  en- 
couragement of  study  at  Oxford,  and  even 
long  before ;  they  were  then  not  educa- 
tional institutions,  but  the  retreats  of  the 
"  religious  orders,"  and  of  the  clergy. — 


"  Then  Convent-walls  and  nunnery- spires  arose 
In  pleasant  spots  which  monk  or  abbot  chose ; 
When  counts  and  baron  saints  devoted  fed, 
And  making  cheap  exchange,  had  prayer  for  bread. 


To  these,  however,  schools  of  a  primitive 
kind  were  at  an  early  date  attached — such 
as  was  that  at  Canterbury  founded  by 
Augustine,  or  his  successor  Theodore ;  or 
like  that  at  Glastonbury,  where  Dunstan, 
the  renowned  monk,  was  born  and  received 
his  early  education.  Here  learning  adftnitum 
was  doled  out  to  the  favoured  ones  who 
were  willing  to  accept  it. 
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In  process  of  time  Colleges  and  monastic 
schools  increased.  u  The  Great  Grammar 
School  in  Winchester," — as  it  was  called  in 
Wykeham's  boyhood, — Eton,  Westminster, 
Harrow,  Rugby,  and  others,  sprang  up  at 
distinct  periods,  and  were  all  foundation  or 
Grammar  Schools  of  a  very  similar  nature. 
But  with  the  exception  of  "  the  Great 
Grammar  School  in  Winchester,"  which  was 
converted  by  Wykeham  into  a  College,  the 
Mercers'  School  in  London  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Grammar  School,  properly  so 
called,  that  was  founded.  This  originated 
in  consequence  of  a  petition  presented  to 
parliament  in  1447,  showing  the  great  want 
of  Grammar  Schools  and  competent  teachers 
in  London,  and  praying  that  schools  might 
be  established,  and  fit  and  proper  masters 
appointed  to  them.  The  petition  set  forth 
that,  "  It  were  expedyent  that  in  London 
were  a  sufficient  number  of  scholes,  and 
good  enfourmers  in  gramer ;  and  not  for 
the  singular  avail  of  two  or  three  persons 
grevously  to  hurt  the  multitude  of  yong 
peple  of  al  this  land.  For  wher  there  is 
grete  nombre  of  lerners  and  few  teachers, 
and  to  noon  others,  the  maistres  waxen  rid 
of  monie,  and  the  lerners  pouerer  in 
counyng,  as  experyence  openlie  sheweth 
agenst  all  vertue  and  ordre  of  well  publik." 
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But  although  many  of  these  schools 
were  established  from  this  date  before  the 
Reformation,  it  is  to  a  subsequent  period 
that  the  foundation  of  by  far  the  greater 
number  may  be  traced.  After  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
many  of  the  old  buildings,  and  much  of 
their  endowments,  were  appropriated  as 
Grammar  Schools. 

To  these  establishments  a  certain  number 
of  foundation  scholars,  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  their  Royal  Founder,  was  ap- 
pointed, who  were  either  elected  for  their 
marked  ability,  or  as  the  offspring  of  respect- 
able parents,  whose  means  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  provide  for  their 
children  an  education  superior  to  that 
which  was  to  be  obtained  at  the  meaner 
sort  of  schools.  Edward  VI.  founded  many 
of  these,  some  of  which  have  retained  their 
original  peculiarities  and  have  been  pre- 
served, according  to  the  directions  of  their 
Royal  Benefactor;  in  others  the  primary 
plans  and  intentions  have  been  distorted  and 
revolutionized.  This  excellent  example  of 
the  pious  young  monarch  was  imitated  in 
after  ages  by  many  benevolent  individuals ; 
and  as  the  importance  of  education  con- 
tinually forced  itself  upon  the  convictions  of 
mankind,  so  these  useful  institutions  gra- 
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dually  grew  and  multiplied  till  scarcely  any 
country  town  of  importance  was  unprovided 
with  its  Grammar  School.  Some  of  them 
by  the  accumulation,  and  constantly  growing 
value  of  the  property  attached  to  them,  and 
through  the  care  and  circumspection  of 
those  entrusted  with  its  management,  have 
become  rich  as  well  as  useful  institutions ; 
others  have  remained  nearly  in  statu  quo 
or  have  sadly  decayed,  either  through  the 
intricacy  of  litigation,  when  legal  inter- 
vention has  been  necessary  to  defend  them 
from  rapacious  and  unscrupulous  hands,  or 
through  apathetic,  and  perhaps,  indiscreet 
administration. 

Our  Grammar  School  was  founded  by 
George  Strode,  of  London,  Esqr.,  and 
William  Strode,  of  Barrington,  Esqr.,  in 
this  County,  in  the  year  1627.  The  pro- 
perty which  they  handed  over  to  trustees 
for  this  purpose,  was  known  as  "  the  Court 
of  the  Manor  of  Shepton  Mallett,"  the 
buildings  of  which,  from  existing  traces  in 
the  masonry,  appear  to  have  been  at  that 
time  more  extensive  than  they  now  are. 
These  premises  were  converted  by  them, 
partly  into  a  School-house  and  residence 
for  the  Master,  but  partly  also  into  a 
Chapel,  and  five  almshouses  for  a  corres- 
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ponding  number  of  poor  widows.*  The 
Rectory  and  Parsonage  of  Meare,  in  this 
County,  together  with  "  the  advowson  and 
free  patronage  of  the  vicaridge  of  Meare 
aforesaid,"  were  also  handed  over  by  the 
same  benevolent  persons  for  the  endowment 
of  the  School,  the  support  of  the  widows, 
and  repair  of  the  buildings. 

The  Master  to  be  appointed  by  the  Trus- 
tees was  required  to  have  taken  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  and  was  expected  to  teach 
twelve  foundation  scholars,  for  which  he 
was  paid  <£12.  per  annum.  His  duty  also 
was  to  read  prayers,  is  according  to  the  li- 
turgy and  usage  of  the  Church  of  England," 
in  the  Chapel,  morning  and  evening,  to  his 
pupils  and  the  five  poor  widows ;  for  which 
he  was  to  receive  the  munificent  "  sum  of 
twenty  shillings  by  the  year,  paid  him 
quarterly  "\    The  widows  who  were  chosen 


*  From  the  old  Ledger  it  appears  that  in  1771  there  were 
almswomen,  but  since  that  time  those  who  have  been  appointed 
have  been  housed  elsewhere.  This  was  a  very  wise  and  necessary 
change,  for  although  the  plan  of  having  poor  old  ladies  and 
mischievous  schoolboys  in  such  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
may  have  answered  very  well  in  King  Charles's  time  j  our  ideas 
of  domestic  arrangements  and  education  have  been  materially 
altered  and  reformed  since  then. 

f  The  property  produced  about  £75  per  annum.  Out  of  this 
the  Chancel  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Meare  is  required  to  be 
kept  in  repair;  the  Earl  of  Radnor  to  receive  £10.  18s.  a3 
crown  rent  ^  and  after  other  expenses  are  defrayed  the  surplus 
is  handed  to  the  Master. 
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as  fit  recipients  of  the  bounty  were  natives 
of  Shepton  Mallet,  or  had  been  residents 
there  at  least  twenty  years.  They  received 
sixteen  pence  a  week,  paid  to  each  of  them 
every  Friday  morning,  and  a  sack  of  Men- 
dip  coals  was  also  given  to  each  of  them 
on  the  first  day  of  every  month;  and 
"  every  two  years,  on  the  feast  of  Ascension, 
each  of  them  should  have  a  new  gown,  of 
blue  broad  cloth  of  20s.  price ;  and  upon 
the  right  sleeve  of  each  gown  should  be 
set  these  three  letters  G.w,  in  white,  and 
when  they  died,  the  gown  should  be  left 
to  their  successor." 

How  the  School  progressed  in  its  earlier 
days  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
although  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  it  was  a  respectable  and  flourishing 
institution,  as  we  find  that  after  a  period 
of  retrogression,  when  the  premises  had 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  the  trustees 
put  them  into  repair,  and  appointed  at 
Midsummer,  1803,  a  new  Master,  the 
Revd.  T.  Smith,  then  Curate  of  Shepton 
Mallet,  "  as  a  person  likely  to  restore  the 
credit  of  the  school ; " — that  "  it  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  Grammar  School,  the 
object  at  that  time  being  to  restore  the 
ancient  respectability  of  the  institution.'9 

For  a  long  time  previous  to  this,  the 
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Masters  had  received  the  Rectorial  tithes, 
had  "  the  management  of  the  concerns/' 
and  were  in  possession  of  the  old  Ledger 
Book,  and  other  material  documents,  till 
at  last,  upon  the  death  of  the  Master, 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  who 
acting  upon  his  notion  of  hereditary  right, 
usurped  the  academic  chair,  and  obstinately 
refused  to  surrender  the  papers.  He  was, 
however,  arrested  by  the  trustees,  and  sent 
to  gaol,  but  the  documents  had  disappeared. 

The  desired  result  soon  followed  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  had,  for 
many  years,  the  care  of  a  large  number  of 
pupils.  It  was  the  school  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  most  of  the  gentry  around, 
as  well  as  the  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  Town,  educated  their  sons  there. 
Marlborough,  and  other  large  proprietary 
establishments,  which  have,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  so  much  weakened  other 
schools,  were  not  then  in  existence. 

After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Smith  in 
1824,  the  school  gradually  fell  off;  and 
with  a  view  of  recovering  the  full  rectorial 
tithes  of  Meare,  in  lieu  of  which  the 
occupiers  of  the  land  had  set  up  a  modus, 
the  whole  affairs  were  placed  in  Chancery 
under  the  control  of  Commissioners,  and 
the  building  was  shut  up. 
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In  1843,  after  a  long,  fruitless,  and 
expensive  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  to  recover  the  lost  property,  or  to 
establish  their  right  to  the  full  tithes,  the 
School  was  again  opened,  and  for  the  last 
few  years  has  been  in  a  very  improving  and 
flourishing  condition.  But  schools  have 
always  had  a  fluctuating  tendency.  Ca- 
price, illness,  negligence,  inefficiency,  and 
a  hundred  causes  may,  united  or  uncom- 
bined,  overthrow  the  most  favoured  and 
thriving  establishments. 

The  building  externally  retains  much  of 
its  pristine  appearance,  but  has  been  greatly 
altered  and  rendered  more  convenient  and 
commodious  within.  It  is  a  picturesque 
and  curious  structure,  erected  on  the  North 
side  of  the  Church,  well  drained,  situated 
high  above  the  lower  parts  of  the  Town, 
and  with  the  premises  attached  is  well 
suited  and  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  a 
school. 

List  of  Masters,  from  the  foundation  to 
the  present  time,  with  the  dates  of  their 
election : — 

1627.— Anthony  Morris. 
1631.— William  Jefferies. 
1634.— William  Graves. 
1641.— Robert  Walker. 
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1652.— Henry  Allen.* 

1663. — John  Wrentmore. 

1667.— Still  Strode. 

1670.— William  Thomson. 

1678.— Charles  Parry. 

1682. Cunim, 

1695. Junius. 

1696. — Arundell  Raynes. 

1697.— Peter  Noblett. 

1704.— Elisha  Paul. 

1731. — George  Verrier. 

1 736.— Thomas  Davis. 

1766. — John  Dunkerton. 

17 — . — John  Dunkerton.f 

1803.— Thomas  Smith. 

1824. — Anthony  Macdonald. 

1843.— Edward  Roberts. 

1845. — John  Lanchenick. 

1851.— John  E.  Farbrother. 
Deficient  as  general  education  in  this 
country  appears  to  be,  even  in  this  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  if  we 
look  back  a  single  hundred  years,  or  even 
less,  we  shall  find  that  the  progress  it  has 
made  has  been  rapid  and  gigantic;  the 
greatest  strides  having  been  made  within^ 
perhaps,  the  last  fifty  years. 


*  Discharged  in  September,  1662. 

f  Usurped  the  post,  and  was  imprisoned. 
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It  is  as  rare  in  these  days  to  meet  with  a 
man  who,  although  low  in  the  scale  of 
society,  cannot  write  his  own  name  in  his 
own  way,  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  since 
for  one  of  ordinary  respectability  to  make 
any  other  signature  than  "his  mark,"  in 
lieu  of  a  more  legible  and  satisfactory 
hieroglyphic. 

Amongst  all  grades  of  the  people  instruc- 
tion is  being  sought  after  with  an  avidity 
hitherto  unknown.  Colleges  and  schools 
have  been  increasing  in  number  and  effi- 
ciency ;  the  Universities  have  thrown  open 
their  doors  on  a  more  liberal  scale;  and 
the  prospective  attainment  of  honours  and 
appointments  by  competitive  examinations, 
has  instilled  into  the  youth  of  this  land  an 
emulation  and  a  thirst  after  information 
never  before  witnessed. 

The  more  one  learns,  so  much  the  more 
is  one  convinced  of  ignorance,  and  inspired 
with  the  insatiable  desire  of  learning.  As 
with  individuals,  so  with  peoples, — Quo 
plus  habent,  eo  plus  capiunt ;  and  although 
in  our  own  age  this  maxim  more  truthfully 
and  generally  applies  to  the  almost  universal 
taste  for  money  getting,  that  ami  sacra 
fames ;  yet  it  is  evident  that,  as  one  class 
presses   more  closely  upon  the   heels   of 
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another  in  intellectual  culture  and  acquire- 
ments, so  the  diffusion  of  religious  and 
useful  knowledge,  and  the  proper  estimation 
of  true  virtue,  will  be  increased,  and  thus 
may  be  diminished  that  lamentable  idolatry, 
that  insatiate  thirst  for  riches,  the  veritable 
root  of  a^l  evil. 


€ije  #eoI  nr  tattfg  SrikrclL 

|F  this  large  and  important  building, 
if  little  be  said,  or  if  its  internal 
arrangements,  economy,  and  proceedings 
be  not  minutely  detailed,  let  a  pardon  be 
granted,  for  its  very  walls  look  forbidding, 
and  within  its  courts  and  corridors  reigns  a 
dismal  silence,  broken  only  by  the  chink  of 
keys,  the  creaking  of  a  lock,  the  grumbling 
of  a  heavy  bolt,  the  measured  footsteps  of  a 
warder,  or  more  rarely  by  the  penitential 
moan  of  some  poor  conscience-stricken 
sinner : — 

"  Where  all  we  hear  or  see  the  feelings  shock, 
The  oath  and  groan,  the  fetter  and  the  lock." 

Alas,  that  there  is  need  of  such  a  place  on 
Christian  soil!  It  must  not  be  inferred, 
however,  from  this  dreary  picture  of  the 
inside  of  our  prison,  that  it  bears  an  atom 
of  resemblance  to  those  terrible  dungeons 
abroad,  of  which  we  sometimes  hear; 
wherein  a  dank  and  rotting  atmosphere 
prevails  ;    where  filth  and  vermin  thicken  ; 
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and  where  mildewed  bread  and  tainted 
water  go  far  to  kill,  with  the  help  of  other 
attendant  horrors,  or  half  help  to  prolong 
the  misery  of  those  immured  within  their 
dreaded  walls.  No, — gloomy  and  desolate 
as  a  prison  must  be,  under  any  circum- 
stances, yet  through  the  influence  of  Christ- 
ianity by  the  untiring  efforts  of  individual 
philanthropy,  under  the  English  prison 
regulations,  the  utmost  order  and  cleanliness 
prevail  throughout  our  gaol,  and  the  greatest 
care,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  with  every 
necessary  physical  comfort,  is  bestowed 
upon  its  wretched  inmates. 

It  is  a  "  House  of  Correction"  for  Felons, 
Misdemeanants,  and  Debtors,  for  the  whole 
Eastern  half  of  the  County,  excepting  that 
part  of  Bath  within  the  "boro'  walls,"  as 
also  of  Bristol,  saving  that  which  is  included 
in  Gloucester. 

It  was  originally  built  soon  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  in  1610,  by  which  houses 
of  correction  were  first  established,  and 
greatly  enlarged  on  the  abolition  of  the 
Gaol  at  II  Chester. 

It  consists  of  two  separate  establish- 
ments— one  for  male,  and  another  for 
female  delinquents — enclosed  within  a  high 
wall,  entered  by  a  large,  massive,  arched 
portal  on  the  North  side;   both  under  the 
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superintendence  of  a  Chief  Officer  or  Go* 
vernor. 

There  is  a  large  Chapel  for  divine  service, 
erected  in  1849;  an  East  or  "Trial/'  and 
West  or  "Time"  Corridors,  and  three 
other  corridors  running  transversely,  besides 
a  smaller  corridor  in  the  women's  portion 
of  the  building.  The  East  Corridor  is 
156  ft.  long,  by  9  ft.  wide,  with  three  tiers 
of  cells,  approached  by  galleries  of  light 
iron-work,  arranged  on  one  side  only.  The 
West  Corridor  is  of  the  same  length,  but 
16  ft.  wide,  with  cells  and  galleries  on  both 
sides.  The  total  number  of  cells  in  the 
men's  prison  is  about  166. 

The  Corridor  of  the  women's  prison  con- 
tains 49  cells,  disposed  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  of  the  men's.  It  is  48  ft.  long  by 
18  ft.  wide. 

There  are  separate  apartments  for  the 
sick,  and  three  large  exercise  yards,  with 
spacious  courts  of  communication.  There 
are  also  work-rooms  and  sheds  for  the 
prisoners,  who  are  employed  in  breaking 
stones,  "picking  oakum,"  making  oakum 
mats,  weaving  dowlas,  and  other  handi- 
craft trades,  and  upon  the  Tread-Mill  in 
grinding  corn.  The  average  number  of 
prisoners  is  ninety.  The  system  pursued  is 
the  u  silent  system." 
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The  Staff  of  Officers,  in  addition  to  three 
Matrons  or  female  warders,  consists  of — 

Governor. 

Chaplain. 

Surgeon. 

Head  Turnkey. 

2  Assistant  Turnkeys. 

8  Day  Guards  or  Warders. 

2  Night  ditto 

2  Cooks. 
The  Governor's   residence,  a  neat   and 
well  built  house,  stands  within  the  outer 
wall,  on  the  North  side. 


€§t  |farigjf  fttriati  !$nrkl;nm 

P|ARISH  Unions  or  Workhouses  are 
|  establishments  of  comparatively  mo- 
dern date.  In  old  times,  before  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  Church,  or 
at  least  the  various  "brotherhoods"  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  then  existing,  made  it  their 
care  to  look  after  and  tend  to  the  wants  of 
the  helpless  and  indigent,  or  professed  to 
do  so.  Daily,  after  the  sumptuous  repast 
had  been  enjoyed  by  the  dainty  monks,  and 
the  refectory  resounded  with  their  post- 
prandial merriment,  when 

"  They  sang,  and  they  laugh' d 
And  the  rich  wine  quaff'd," — 

the  remnants  of  the  past  meal  were  distri- 
buted among  the  mendicant  crowd  without, 
who  gathered  thickly  round. 

Begging  was  at  that  time  a  sort  of  recog- 
nized profession ;  and  whilst  lay  pauperism 
was  succoured,  and  indolence  fed  by  pam- 
pered priests  and  monks,  mendicant  friars 
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tramped  about,  and  scraped  together  a 
subsistence  under  colour  of  their  holy 
garb : — 

"  What  baron  or  squire 
Or  knight  of  the  shire," 
Lived  "  half  so  well  as  a  holy  friar?" 

Happily  all  that  has  died  away  in  our  own 
country,  with  the  system  that  gave  it  birth  ; 
and  although  mendicancy  in  an  endless 
variety  of  shapes  still  exists,  vagrancy  is 
illegal,  and  our  churches  and  church-doors 
are  not  thronged,  as  many  of  those  of  our 
Continental  neighbours  are,  with  the  maimed 
and  destitute. 

In  our  own  days,  each  householder  pays 
his  share,  in  the  shape  of  what  is  called  a 
Poor  Rate,  for  the  succour  of  his  parish- 
poor,  who,  by  these  means,  receive  either 
out-door  relief,  or  are  maintained  within  the 
building  of  the  Union.  Our  Workhouse  is 
situated  on  the  West  side  of  the  Town, 
called  West  Shepton. 

It  is  a  large,  plain,  lofty  building,  erected 
in  the  year  1848,  in  the  place  of  one  of 
smaller  dimensions,  at  a  cost  of  .£7000,  and 
is  capable  of  accommodating  440  persons. 
The  average  number  is  95. 

The  able-bodied  inmates  are  variously 
employed,  the  men  particularly  in  the  cul- 
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ture  of  land,  for  which  purpose  there  are 
about  three  acres. 

The  Union  is  divided  into  five  Medical 
districts,  viz : — 

Shepton  Mallet,  Pilton,  Croscombe, 
Doulting,  and  Pylle,  with  a  population, 
according  to  the  last  census,  of  7370. 

Stoke  Lane,  Ashwick,  Holcombe,  Em- 
borough,  Stratton,  Oakhill,  Binegar,  East 
Cranmore,  West  Cranmore,  and  Down- 
head,  with  a  population  of  4245. 

Part  of  Ditcheat,  with  a  population 
of  1101. 

Evercreech,  Batcombe,  Lamyatt,  Mil- 
ton Clevedon,  and  Upton  Noble,  with  a 
population  of  2780. 

East  Pennard,  West  Lydford,  East 
Lydford,  Hornblotton,  and  Part  of 
Ditcheat,  (Lottisham)  with  a  population 
of  1462. 

Making  a  total  population  of  16958  in 
the  Union. 

The  officers  are, — 
A  Chairman. 
2  Vice-Chairmen. 
Auditor. 
Chaplain. 
Clerk. 

5  Medical  Officers. 
2  Relieving  Officers. 

6  Registration  Officers. 
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And  resident  within  the  building  are, — 
A  Master. 
Matron. 
Schoolmaster. 
Schoolmistress. 
Porter. 
Nurse. 
Laundress. 


;N  the  South  side  of  the  Church-yard 
is  an  interesting  old  building,  which 
may  be  passed  by  unnoticed  by  the  stranger, 
as  its  South  or  principal  front  is  turned 
from  the  highway,  and  the  North  side  pre- 
sents nothing  but  a  blind  wall. 

It  owes  its  existence  to  the  munificence 
of  Edward  Strode,  of  Downside,  Esqr., 
whose  name  has  frequently  occurred  in  these 
pages.  He  founded  it  in  1699  "for  the  use 
of  four  poor  old  men  professing  the  Pro- 
testant religion  therein  to  be  for  ever 
placed ;"  and  endowed  it  with  an  annuity 
of  .£24  to  be  employed  in  clothing  and 
maintaining  the  four  old  men,  and  for 
repairing  and  supporting  the  building. 

The  recipients  of  this  charity  were  to  be 
"honest  poor  men,  of  the  age  of  60  years 
or  upwards,  who  have  lived  in  the  said 
parish  of  Shepton  Mallet  at  least  twenty 
years,  and  have  not  received  any  of  the 
weekly  alms  of  the  parish."     They  were  to 
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receive  one  shilling  and  sixpence  each 
weekly,  and  "  were  to  have  a  new  grey  hat, 
edged  ahout  with  red  narrow  silk  galloon 
lace,  the  hat  so  laced  to  cost  5s.  and  no 
more ;  one  plain  neckcloth  and  a  dowlas 
shirt,  both  to  cost  5s. ;  a  loose-bodied  coat 
and  a  pair  of  large  breeches,  made  of  red 
cloth  at  6s.  the  yard ;  a  large  waistcoat 
made  of  white  cloth  or  linseywoolsey,  of 
Is.  6d.  a  pair ;  a  strong  pair  of  cusset 
leather  shoes,  at  3s.  6d.  a  pair,  with  a  pair 
of  blue  leather  points  to  tie  the  shoes ;  and 
that  each  poor  old  man  should  be  habited 
accordingly  once  in  every  two  years  against 
Easter ;  and  further  that  the  letter  E  should 
be  cut  large,  in  blue  cloth,  and  wTell  sewed 
on  the  right  sleeve  of  each  coat  of  the  said 
habits,  and  the  letter  S  on  the  left  sleeve  of 
each  such  coat,  plain  to  be  seen." 

Many  other  curious  directions  were  given 
by  indenture  of  the  Benefactor,  such  as 
taking  care  of  the  key  of  the  premises,  and 
arranging  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  old 
men,  for  the  particulars  of  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  "  The  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners Concerning  the  Charities  in  the 
.  Parish,"  a  "Blue  Book"  printed  in  1822. 

The  same  Edward  Strode  gave  also  <£8. 
per  annum  "to  be  laid  out  in  bread,  and 
given  to  twenty  poor  people   of   the  said 
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parish  weekly  for  ever  at  the  Church  every 
Lord's  day,  after  morning  service  sermon, 
for  ever." 

This  charity  was  afterwards  augmented 
by  the  bounty  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
Strode,  who  increased  the  allowance  of  the 
four  poor  old  men  with  sixpence  each 
weekly.  She  also  left  twenty  pence  a  week 
for  ever,  to  be  distributed  in  bread  to  the 
poor  of  Shepton  Mallet* 

The  Almshouse  is  a  long,  low  building, 
erected  in  1699.  It  is  divided  into  four 
residences,  each  entered  by  a  separate 
doorway,  and  lighted  by  square  mullioned 
windows.  In  the  centre  of  the  South  front 
are  the  arms  of  Strode  sculptured  in  stone, 
beneath  which  is  inscribed  in  relievo — 

BVILT  .  BY  .  EDWARD  .  STRODE  . 
OF  .  DOWNSIDE  .  ESQVIKE  .  .  FOR  . 
THE  .  HONOVR  .  OF  .  GOD  .  AND  . 
TO  .  DOE  .  GOOD  .  .  ANNO  . 
DOMINI  .  1699  . 

There  is  a  small  plot  of  garden  in  front, 
for  each  house,  and  the  premises  are  entered 
by  a  single  doorway,  from  the  Church-yard. 


*  This  charity,  by  accumulation  and  by  the  increased  value  of 
the  property  attached,  has  become  much  enriched.  Each  old 
almsman  receives  four  shillings  a  week,  and  from  120  to  180 
loaves  are  distributed  weekly  among  the  poor. 
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OTHER     CHARITIES. 

A  summary,  as  drawn  from  the  Commis- 
sioner's Report. 

The  Charity  of  Thomas  Strode  of  Bow- 
lish,  and  Thomas  Strode  of  Maperton,  for 
the  general  relief  of  the  poor,  £5.  Os.  Od. 

Mr.  John  Curtis's  Charity  for  the  educa- 
ting and  apprenticing  poor  boys,  <£20.  3s.  Od. 

Mrs.  Frances  Coombe's  bequest  for  the 
relief  of  the  second  poor,  £15.  Os.  6d. 

Mary  Gapper's  charity,  for  educating  and 
clothing  poor  girls,  and  placing  them  out 
apprentice,  ,£27.  Os.  Od. 

Mary  Down's  charity  for  the  second 
poor,  <£8.  17s.  6^d. 

Mary  Browning's  ditto  for  the  same 
purpose,  £4.  15s.  0|d. 

White  and  Cole's  charity  for  the  general 
poor,  £8.  17s.  6d. 

Byrt  and  Pro  vis's  bequest  for  the  support 
of  the  minister  of  Gold  street  chapel 
(Unitarian)  and  poor  members  belonging 
to  the  same,  £M.  lis.  Od. 

Samuel  Watt's  gift  to  the  poor  of  the 
above  congregation,  <£1.  Os.  Od. 

Miss  Syme's  charity,  £6.  Os.  Od. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  gift  of  Mr. 
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William  Hyatt,  of  B  owlish,  who  invested 
<£300  in  the  purchase  of  £307.  13s.  10d., 
3  per  cent.  Consols,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  Sunday-school  in  connexion  with  the 
Church.* 


*  For  full  particulars  relating  to  the  Charities  of  Shepton 
Mallet,  see  "  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners,"  or  a  pamphlet 
containing  extracts  from  the  same,  with  notes  appended, 
published  in  1835. 


i 


CIje  limsiattal  Cmtri  an& 
|falitt  fiattntL 

H|HIS  building,  one  of  the  recent  im- 
provements in  the  Town,  both  as  to 
use  and  ornament,  was  erected  in  1857, 
from  the  designs  of  the  Messrs.  Wainwright 
and  Heard.  It  is  elegant  in  its  proportions 
and  details,  substantial  in  its  structure, 
and  altogether  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

It  consists  of  an  ample  and  lofty  Hall, 
or  Court  House,  with  an  open  timber  roof, 
the  braces  of  which  rest  upon  sculptured 
stone  brackets.  The  Court  is  lighted  by 
windows  divided  by  mullions  into  plain 
rectangular  lights,  is  neatly  fitted  with  a 
raised  magisterial  bench  at  the  East  end, 
and  in  the  body  of  the  Hall  with  sittings 
for  the  public.  It  is  entered  at  each  ex- 
treme end  of  the  North  side ;  on  the  East 
by  a  stair-case,  and  lobby  communicating 
with  a  Retiring  Room  for  Magistrates,  to 
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the  raised  bench;  and  on  the  West  for 
public  admission,  immediately  into  the 
Hall. 

At  each  end  of  the  Court  is  a  commo- 
dious residence  ;  one  for  a  Police  Sergeant, 
the  other  for  a  married  Constable.  These 
are  entered  each  by  a  porch,  supporting  a 
small  square  tower,  covered  with  a  cupola, 
and  surmounted  by  an  elegant  vane. 

There  is  a  Receiving  Room  communi- 
cating, by  a  corridor,  with  three  cells  on 
the  West  side  of  the  Court,  with  which 
there  is  also  communication  by  a  second 
corridor. 

The  building  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
having  a  frontage  measuring  109  feet. 

The  whole  cost,  including  heating  appa- 
ratus, was  ,£1708.  7s.  5d. 


€lje  tatfenj. 


fONG  ago,  before  Boards  of  Health 
came  into  existence,  or  sanitary 
commissions  were  appointed,  people  seem 
intuitively  to  have  adopted,  for  their  safety, 
measures  which  we,  in  these  scientific  days, 
have  discovered  by  reason  and  experience 
to  be  necessary.  It  is  likely  that,  in  his 
early  state,  there  was  implanted  in  man  an 
instinctive  dread  of  some  evils  (to  him 
imaginary,  because  reason  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  share  in  the  conviction) 
purposely  that  he  should  avoid  others, 
which  he  would  not,  in  his  simplicity,  have 
perceived. 

Man,  happily,  was  born  to  learn  wisdom 
by  experience,  and  was  endowed  with  in- 
tellectual faculties,  by  means  of  which  he 
would  be  enabled  to  unravel  many  of  the 
secrets  of  Nature,  in  the  gradation  of 
successive  generations. 

We  have  before  noticed  that,  anciently, 
bodies  were  interred  without  the  cities  and 
towns,  not,  as  it  appears,  from  the  know- 
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ledge  that  decomposition  bred  contamina- 
tion and  disease,  but  from  a  fear  of 
supernatural  appearances,  and  spiritual 
visitations.  Man's  reason  at  length  over- 
came his  fears,  and  the  dead  were  depo- 
sited within  the  towns,  and  as  seemed 
most  appropriately,  in  the  Church-yards. 
But  our  ancestors  in  their  ignorance  were 
wise ;  experience  has  taught  us  that  they 
were  so,  and  we  have  revived  the  primitive 
custom.  Generation  after  generation  main- 
tained, as  it  will  maintain,  an  unceasing 
supply  to  the  insatiable  cravings  of  Death, 
and  our  Church-yards  were  filled,  were 
choked  with  rotting  mortality.  Our 
churches  appeared  to  sink  into  the  earth 
by  reason  of  the  ever  rising  heap  without ; 
and  in  thickly  populated  districts,  pesti- 
lence, generated  by  the  malaria  from  the 
decomposition,  spread  increasingly.  For 
years  men  were  cognizant  of  the  fact,  but 
they  delayed,  till  compelled  by  the 
growing  evil,  to  seek  a  remedy.  Cemeteries 
were  at  length  devised,  and  towns,  gene- 
rally, were  required  to  provide  themselves, 
each  with  one. 

Our  Cemetery  is  prettily  situated  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Town,  upon  the  rising 
ground  to  the  West  of  the  Waterloo  Road, 
and  Cowl  street. 
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It  is  approached  from  the  Waterloo 
Road  by  handsome  iron  gates  of  Gothic 
design  ;  immediately  within  which,  on  the 
right  hand,  stands  a  neat  lodge,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  keeper  or  attendant.  From 
the  gates  a  road  or  drive,  passing  over 
Cowl  street  by  an  arch  of  19  ft.  span,  leads 
to  the  Cemetery  ground,  the  extent  of 
which  is  about  four  acres. 

There  are  two  Chapels  of  almost  exactly 
similar  design  and  dimensions,  one  for  the 
Church,  the  other  for  Nonconformists ;  the 
former  entered  from  the  West,  the  latter 
from  the  East.  They  are  built  in  the 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  lighted  at 
each  side  by  three  windows  of  two  com- 
partments, with  geometrical  tracery ;  over 
the  doors  by  a  large  rose  window ;  and  at 
the  opposite  end  by  a  window  of  three 
compartments,  ornamented  in  the  upper 
part  with  flowing  tracery.  Each  gable  is 
surmounted  by  an  elegant  cross,  and  the 
weather-mouldings,  throughout  each  build- 
ing, are  supported  upon  well-sculptured 
corbels. 

They  were  erected  in  1856,  from  the 
designs  of  the  Messrs.  Wainwright  and 
Heard,  at  a  cost,  together  with  the  lodge 
and  approaches,  of  <£1798.  8s.  Id. 


€\)i  u%\m. 
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jfUJHEN  one  hears  of  a  River,  the  imagi» 
nation  naturally  pictures  to  itself, 
perhaps,  a  broad  and  noble  expanse  of 
water,  bearing  upon  its  rippling  surface  a 
variety  of  craft,  in  the  shape  of  vessels  of 
burden,  passenger  boats,  or  boats  of  plea- 
sure ;  its  banks  at  convenient  stations 
furnished  with  landing-places  or  quays, 
presenting  a  spectacle  of  business  and 
bustle.  Or  it  poetically  fancies  a  romantic 
stream  of  glassy  surface,  reflecting  every 
thing,  gliding  slowly  and  silently,  winding 
serpent-like  along  its  pebbly  bed;  now 
steering  its  course  through  the  open  plain 
of  bright  green  meadow  land,  anon  losing 
itself  in  the  deep  dark  shadow  of  thickly 
wooded  and  overhanging  banks.  Or  one 
conceives  in  the  mind's  eye  a  mighty  cur- 
rent, swollen  by  a  recent  rain,  hurrying 
troublously  along,  carrying  away  with  it  the 
debris  of  many  an  object  washed  into  de- 
struction by  its  uncurbed  violence.  One 
does  not  think  of  a  river  as  being  a  modest 
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streamlet  with  so  little  appreciable  breadth 
or  depth  as  our  river  at  Shepton ;  and  yet 
all  rivers  have  a  small  beginning.  From 
how  small  and  insignificant  a  brook  swells 
forth  the  mighty  Thames!  which,  aug- 
mented by  the  many  tributary  streams,  that 
from  all  sides  add  their  share  to  its  growing 
strength,  becomes  the  great  highway,  and 
also  sewer  of  the  Metropolis,  bearing  upon 
its  murky  bosom  more  wealth  and  life  than 
any  river  in  the  World. 

The  bountiful  source  of  our  little  stream  is 
a  spring,  which  gushes  forth  from  the  West- 
ern side  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  near  the  foot  of 
the  declivity,  and  close  under  the  neat  and 
pretty  little  village  of  Doulting  or  Doulton  ; 
furnishing  it  with  a  current  of  sufficient  mo- 
tive power  to  propel  the  machinery  of  many 
a  mill,  and  aided  by  other  streamlets,  main- 
tains a  constant  but  varying  supply,  as  the 
busy  stream  hurries  on  its  way.  Now  it 
darts  under  the  cover  of  an  arch ;  then  it 
tumbles  headlong  over  some  abrupt  descent, 
— a  tiny  cataract  gurgling  with  its  little  roar. 
Here  it  expands  into  a  spacious  pond,  well 
adapted  to  the  diversions  of  domestic  water- 
fowl ;  there  it  contracts  into  a  little  strait, 
jammed  in  between  its  rocky  banks, 


"  — — —  and  steals,  at  last, 
Along  the  mazes  of  the  quiet  vale." 

K 
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It  is  a  pretty  winding  stream,  and  adds  a 
beauty  and  a  charm  throughout  the  vale 
down  which  it  makes  its  way.  No  sooner 
does  it  spring  into  existence,  than  it  turns 
itself  to  some  account.  By  means  of  ma- 
chinery, fixed  not  many  feet  from  its  source, 
it  pumps  itself  up,  at  least,  a  portion  of  its 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Doulting 
farm.  A  short  distance  further  on  its  way 
its  assistance  is  secured,  in  turning  the 
machinery  of  a  small  factory  for  edge-tools. 
After  that,  it  partially  supplies  the  large 
brewery  at  Charlton,  and  then  its  power  is 
adapted  as  a  means  for  grinding  corn, 
and  turning  the  wheels  of  silk  and  other 
factories. 

From  Shepton  it  passes  through  Bowlish, 
Darshill,  Croscombe,  Dinder,  Dulcot,  Cox- 
ley,  Melsbury,  Hern,  Upper  and  Lower 
Godney,  and  at  last  empties  its  contents 
into  the  Brue,  with  whose  waters  it  finds 
its  way  into  the  Bristol  Channel. 

Some  little  antiquity  and  interest  are 
attached  to  the  source  of  this  little  stream, 
which  Collinson  tells  us  was  "  called  St. 
Aldhelm's  well,  from  that  saint  to  whom 
it  was  anciently  dedicated."  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  whether  the  waters  of 
this  well  ever  possessed  any  wonderfully 
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healing,  or  especially  sanitary  properties ;  * 
how  it  came  to  be  dedicated  to  Aldhelm ; 
or  whether  in  bye-gone  days  when  pilgrim- 
ages were  common,  it  used  to  be  considered 
a  point  of  sacred  attraction,  and  so  re- 
ceived its  quota  of  reverential  visitations. 
Though  I  have  heard  of  a  late  learned 
divine,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  walking 
thither  from  Shep ton,  regularly  every  morn- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  bathing  his  eyes, 
and  whose  sight  was  said  to  have  been 
much  benefited  thereby.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  impaired  sight  may  be  much 
strengthened  by  daily  exercise  and  cold 
ablutions,  such  as  this  customary  walk 
and  cool  dip. 

The  "St.  Aldhelm,"  above  mentioned, 
"  was  the  son  of  Kenrid,  brother  of  Ina, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  was  born 
at  Caer  Bladon,  now  called  Malmesbury, 
in  Wiltshire,  where  he  had  his  early 
education  under  one  Maidulph,  a  Scottish 
hermit,  and  president  of  a  little  cell  or 
hermitage."  f  His  education  having  been 
completed  at  Canterbury,  he  returned 
to  Malmesbury,  where  he  took  the  mo- 


*  From  a  rough  qualitative  analysis  it  contained  carbonate  of 
lime,  common  salt,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  soda. 

t  Collinson,  Vol.  III. 
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nastic  habit ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Maidulph,  "by  the  assistance  of  Eleu- 
therius,  bishop  of  Winchester,  converted 
the  little  hermitage  into  a  stately  monas- 
tery, and  governed  as  Abbot  thirty-four 
years."  He  is  described  as  having  been 
the  first  among  our  ancestors  who  culti- 
vated the  Latin  and  English,  or  Saxon 
poesy,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  first  Eng- 
lishman who  mastered  the  art  of  writing 
Latin  verse  with  ease  and  elegance.*  He 
is  also  described  as  having  been  a  musician ; 
and  "  when  he  resided  as  abbot  at  Malmes- 
bury,  finding  that  the  half-barbarous 
country  people,  who  came  to  hear  divine 
service,  were  in  a  great  hurry  to  return 
home  without  paying  much  attention  to 
the  sermon,  he  used  to  go  and  take  his 
seat  with  harp  in  hand,  on  the  bridge  over 
the  Avon,  and  offer  to  teach  the  art  of 
singing.  Here  a  crowd  soon  gathered 
round  him  ;  and  after  he  had  indulged  the 
common  taste  by  singing  some  trifling 
song,  by  degrees  he  drew  them  on  to  more 
serious  matter,  and  succeeded  at  last  in 
making  them  sing  David's  psalms  to  David's 
strings."  f     The  first  organ  used  in  Eng- 


•  Butler's  Lives  of  Saints. 

t  Churton's  Early  English  Church, 
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land  seems  to  have  been  built  under  the 
directions  of  Aldhelm,  who  has  left  in  his 
writings  a  description  of  it  in  verse,  as  "  a 
mighty  instrument  with  innumerable  tones, 
blown  with  bellows  and  enclosed  in  a 
gilded  case."  Such  was  his  renown  for 
piety,  and  the  good  service  he  contributed 
to  his  countrymen,  that  Alfred  the  Great 
honoured  his  memory  by  writing  his  life. 

In  addition  to  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury, 
he  founded  the  Church  at  Dorchester,  in 
Dorset,  an  Abbey  at  Bradford,  Wilts,  and 
several  other  churches  and  monasteries  of 
less  note.  "  On  the  division  of  Wessex 
into  the  dioceses  of  Winchester  and  Sher- 
borne, Aldhelm  was  made  first  bishop  of 
the  latter,  in  which  he  sat  four  years,  and 
died  on  the  25th  of  May,  709,*  at  Doulting, 
where  a  chapel  of  wood,  afterwards  con- 
verted into  an  oratory,  by  one  of  the 
monks  of  Glastonbury,  was  erected  to  his 
memory."  On  this  very  spot  the  present 
picturesque  little  church  at  Doulting  is 
supposed  to  stand. 

Our  River  cannot  boast  of  being  able  to 
afford  many  inducements  to  the  disciples 
of  old  Isaak  Walton,  except  in  the  mill- 
ponds,  and  little  ornamental  meres,  which 

*  Ethelwerd's  Chronicle. 
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lie  in  its  course  ;  and  although  the  fish  in 
these  are,  for  the  most  part,  carefully  pre- 
served, still  permission  for  a  day's  quiet 
angling  is  readily  granted  by  the  owners, 
on  application  to  them.  The  specimens 
to  be  taken  in  this  water,  are  the  Trout, 
Eel,  Roach,  Dace,  and  Tench;  of  course 
there  are  Minnows  and  Sticklebacks  in 
abundance. 

The  seasons  for  taking  these  fish  are — 

Trout,  Salmo  fario. — From  middle  of  March  to  end 
of  October. 

Eel,  Anguilla  acutirostris. — All  seasons. 

Roach,  Leuciscus  rutilus. — Latter  end  of  August  till 
November. 

Dace,  Leuciscus  vulgaris. — Close  of  April  till  Feb- 
ruary. 

Tench,  Tinea  vulgaris. — Beginning  of  September  to 
end  of  May. 


3Bnrse-pnnfe;  anil  tjreir  Snfjahitattk 

SHE  still,  artificial  ponds,  with  which 
||  our  meadows  are  generally  furnished, 
for  the  accommodation  of  cattle  grazing 
there,  are  naturally  well  stocked  with  the 
Small  Newt,  Eft,  or  Evat,  known  to  natu- 
ralists as  the  Common  Smooth  Newt, 
Lissotriton  jmnctatus ;  and  the  Common 
Warty  Newt,  Triton  Cristatus :  the  common 
Salamanders  of  our  Island.  The  Newt  is 
one  of  those  interesting  and  ill-fated  animals 
which,  like  its  neighbour  the  Toad,  has  for 
ages  been  the  unmeriting  object  of  super- 
stitious dread  and  traditional  calumny. 

It  was  formerly  believed  by  almost  every- 
body, that  the  Salamander  was  capable  of 
withstanding  the  heat  of  the  fire,  indeed, 
that  it  had  the  power  of  extinguishing  it. 
Bacon  remarks  in  his  Natural  History, 
u  The  Salamander  liveth  in  the  fire,  and 
hath  force  also  to  extinguish  it."  Even  to 
this  day  it  is  regarded  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  by  those  who  know  no  better,  as 
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an  obnoxious  and  even  venomous  reptile, 
capable  of  incurably  wounding  mankind 
and  cattle  generally,  which  latter  have  often 
been  destroyed,  as  was  supposed,  by  its 
poison. 

All  these  ridiculous  fancies,  these  cruel 
scandals  regarding  the  properties  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  Newt,  have  been  productive  of 
serious  moment  to  his  personal  comfort  and 
security,  since  he  has  in  consequence  been 
denounced  as  a  common  enemy,  and  des- 
patched accordingly  on  every  safe  oppor- 
tunity ;  in  addition  to  the  many  delicate 
and  tender  experiments,  which  have  been 
repeatedly  made,  to  test  his  penchant  for 
the  flames.  The  Newt  is,  in  truth,  a  most 
harmless  creature,  feeding  upon  worms  and 
other  small  and  dainty  morsels  of  the  grub 
kind ;  he  is,  however,  a  most  voracious 
fellow,  and  now  and  then  feasts  upon 
younger  specimens  of  his  own  or  smaller 
species.  Wood,  in  his  u  Common  objects 
of  the  Country,"  a  most  interesting  book, 
says, — "  In  confinement  I  never  saw  even 
an  attempt  at  cannibalism."  Probably  his 
captives  were  too  well  fed;  but  among 
those  which  I  have  retained  in  captivity  for 
the  purpose  of  observation,  although  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  food,  1  have  many 
times  detected  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  gorge 
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a  minor,  whole.  They  are  easily  kept,  and 
make  a  very  pretty  addition  to  the  aquarium, 
having  much  the  appearance  of  so  many 
tiny  alligators,  strolling  about  upon  the  rock 
work.  The  many  changes  they  undergo 
during  their  amphibious  existence,  which 
may  be  watched  if  taken  early  in  life — the 
absorption  of  their  beautiful  branchiae  ;  the 
shedding  of  their  delicate  skins ;  and  the 
curious  and  careful  manner  in  which  the 
female  deposits  her  eggs,  tend  to  render 
them  objects  exceedingly  interesting  to  the 
naturalist. 

What  beneficial  service  they  were  intended 
to  render  to  mankind  in  the  economy  of 
Nature,  I  do  not  quite  understand,  unless 
they  are  some  of  the  means,  by  which  the 
still  waters  of  our  ponds  are  prevented  from 
becoming  putrid,  by  their  consuming  the 
animal  matter  collected  in  them.* 

Having  directed  our  attention  to  the 
Newt,  we  may  as  well  here  notice  the  other 
Reptilia  which  are  common  in  these  parts. 
The  Common  Frog,  Rana  temporaries,  and 
Toad,  Bufo  vulgaris,  are  familiar  to  all ; 
the  latter  thrives  in  great  numbers  in  and 
about  the  ponds  near  the  summit  of  Mendip. 

*  In  these  pools  may  be  found  in  tolerable  plenty  several 
kinds  of  Water-beetle,  particularly  Dytiscus  marginalis  and 
Gyrinus  natator. 
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The  Common  Snake,  Natrix  torquata,  and 
the  Blind  worm,  Anguls  fragllis,  both  harm- 
less and  interesting  creatures,  may  be  found 
in  the  Ham  woods,  generally  "  after"  the 
banks  facing  the  South.  The  Viper,  Vipera 
vulgaris,  I  have  never  seen  here,  but  it  is 
said  to  exist  among  the  marshy  grounds 
of  Mendip  also.  The  last  to  be  noticed, 
but  not  the  least  attractive,  is  that  pretty 
and  graceful  little  creature,  the  Common 
Lizard,  Lacerta  vivipara,  which  makes  its 
appearance  frequently  among  the  old  stone 
walls,  and  rocky  banks,  with  which  our 
vicinity  abounds. 


CrrtMtiatts  mt&  (Dfcsakte  Custom 

§§EARCH  the  country  through,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  town  or  hamlet  but  possesses  some  little 
romance  connected  with  its  history  ; — some 
ruinous  tenement; — some  haunted  corner, 
wherein  it  is  said  no  one  ever  dared  to  pass 
the  night,  since  a  certain  date,  unstated, 
because  most  probably  unknown  ;  for  that 
he  would  be  scared  by  sounds  and  appear- 
ances unearthly  and  indescribable ;  and  ten 
chances  to  one,  that  he  either  never  survived 
the  ordeal,  or  disappeared  bodily  with  the 
mysteries.  Many  such  a  spot  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  many  a  time  have  I 
enjoyed  heartily  the  wondrous  tales  of 
horror  and  mystery,  as  they  have  been  told 
with  a  seriousness  of  countenance,  and  sin- 
cerity of  manner,  that  added  much  to  the 
richness  of  the  narrative. 

Notwithstanding,  Somersetshire  enjoys  a 
reputation  for  the  superstitious,  and  has 
the  credit  of  a  gullibility  in  these  matters, 
that  whether  true  or  not,  has  long  been 
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proverbial  with  our  cousins  "up  East;" 
yet  it  will  be  found,  on  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  her  people,  that  they  are  neither  more 
superstitious,  nor  in  general  less  cute  than 
their  neighbours.  That  there  are  local  beliefs 
and  customs,  as  well  as  a  provincialism  of 
tongue  peculiar  to  itself, — a  patois  of  its 
own, — is  as  true  of  Somersetshire  as  of 
almost  every  other  division  of  Great  Britain, 
or  any  other  extensive  country. 

In  districts  where  that  extraordinary  race 
of  wanderers,  the  Gipsies,  are  frequent,  their 
reputed  power  of  Fortune-telling  is  more  or 
less  distrusted,  and  considered,  what  it  really 
is,  a  monstrous  imposition ;  but  in  parts 
where  their  visits  are  less  common,  and  their 
habits  and  deceptions  less  familiar,  their 
mock  warnings  and  invocations  are  reve- 
renced as  potent  oracles,  and  accredited  by 
many,  to  an  extent  almost  incredible. 

So  also  with  Witchcraft.  Both  have 
been  and  still  are  practised  for  the  same 
object — as  a  means  of  getting  money. 
They  are  ridiculous  delusions,  and  those 
who  are  foolish  enough  to  be  deceived 
by  them,  are  as  worthy  of  reproach  as  the 
impostors  themselves,  although  one  cannot 
help  pitying  their  ignorance  and  simplicity. 
To  such  an  evil  extent  was  Witchcraft 
practised  in  old  times  that  it  was  condemned 
as  a  crime,  and  punished  with  the  severest 
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penalty— death,  and  that  generally  at  the 
stake.     Amongst  some  of  our  people  the 
belief  in  a  kind  of  witchcraft  still  obtains. 
There  is  an  idea  prevalent  among  some  of 
us,  that  certain  antiquated  and  (as  the  case 
most  frequently  happens)  afflicted  dames, 
are  gifted  with  the  power  of  "  overlooking"— 
such   is   the   term   applied.      These  poor, 
harmless  individuals  are  supposed  capable 
of  inflicting  disease,  death,  and  failure  upon 
the  stock  and  crops  of  the  farmer ;  of  visiting 
with  "fits,"  and  other  dreadful  maladies; 
in  short,  of  dispensing  bad  luck  to  any  one 
who  may  unfortunately  have  incurred  their 
displeasure.    Often  have  the  results  of  these 
dreaded   visitations,  these   imaginary  over- 
lookings,  been  related  with  the  most  inge- 
nuous  seriousness.     There  is,  however,  a 
limit  to  this,  as  to  all  sublunary  things,— 
death   carries  off  the    "overlooker,"    and 
strange !  yet  none  the  less  accredited,— the 
spell  is  broken,  and  the  victims  of  her  spleen 
recover  and  thrive. 

In  the  old  books  of  the  Parish,  among 
many  other  curious  entries,  such  as  may  be 
met  with  in  almost  all  Parish  registers  of 
any  antiquity,  it  is  stated  that  in  1658  Jane 
Brooks,  and  Alice  Coward  her  sister,  both 
of  this  town,  after  having  been  examined 
several  times  by  Robert  Hunt  and  John 
Cary,  justices  of  the  peace,  were  imprisoned 
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for  bewitching  Richard  Jones,  a  boy  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  former  of  these  two  un- 
fortunates was  condemned  and  executed 
March  26,  1658.  This  was  one  of  the  last 
executions  for  Witchcraft  in  England  ;  al- 
though we  are  told  that  600  suffered  for  it 
in  the  year  1646. 

Not  only  was  this  last  act  of  cruelty 
practised  upon  such  poor  harmless  wretches 
in  those  days,  but  they  were  subjected  to 
tests,  such  as  pricking  with  pins,  ducking, 
searing  with  hot  irons,  and  other  cruel  and 
infamous  indignities. 

Of  the  many  fragmental  narratives  per- 
taining to  the  witches  who  have,  at  various 
times,  figured  in  these  parts,  perhaps  the 
most  amusing  and  marvellous  is  the  account 
given  of  a  certain  Nancy  Camel,  who  lived 
at  a  date,  either  never  ascertained,  or  so 
remote  that  time  has  completely  worn  out 
all  traces  of  the  figures  from  mortal  memory. 
From  the  various  versions  I  have  received, 
I  have  gleaned  the  following  particulars  : — 

Tradition  relates,  that  many  years  since, 
when  the  manufacture  of  knit  stockings 
formed  an  important  item  in  the  industry  of 
the  Town ;  when  money  was  being  made, 
and  people,  old  and  young,  fagged  their 
fingers  almost  to  the  bone  in  the  endeavour 
to  acquire  it ;  there  lived  a  spare,  bony, 
mummy-like  old  hag,  known  by  the  name 
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of  Nancy  Camel,  who,  in  addition  to  her 
never-wearied  exertions  in  the  occupation 
of  knitting,  was  reputed  as  a  witch,  or  wise 
woman : — an  extensive  specimen  of  the 
"  blue  stocking."  Whether  she  practised  as 
an  overlooker  or  charmer  professionally,  or 
whether  the  unenviable  credit  of  being  such 
was  bestowed  upon  her  gratuitously  by  her 
charitable  neighbours,  does  not  appear. 
Regarded  as  an  object  of  ridicule,  if  not  of 
dread;  shunned  by  her  own  sex,  and 
without  a  relative  or  friend,  she  sought 
refuge  from  the  gaze  and  sneers  of  society 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  neighbouring  woods. 
Here  she  laboured  at  her  knitting  unceas- 
ingly,— Sundays  not  excepted, — and  here 
she  mourned  over  the  bitterness  of  her 
wretched  life.  Well  may  she  have  been 
supposed  to  soliloquize  as  the  Witch  of  Ed- 
monton is  represented  to  do  in  the  play  : — 

Why  should  the  envious  world 


Throw  all  their  scandalous  malice  upon  me, 

'Cause  I  am  poor,  deform' d,  and  ignorant, 

And  like  a  bow  buckled  and  bent  together 

By  some  more  strong  in  mischiefs  than  myself? 

Must  I  for  that  be  made  a  common  sink 

For  all  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  men's  tongues 

To  fall  and  sink  into  ?     Some  call  me  witch, 

And,  being  ignorant  of  myself,  they  go 

About  to  teach  me  how  to  be  one ;  urging 

That  my  bad  tongue  (by  their  bad  usage  made  so) 

Forespeaks  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  corn, 

Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nurse. 

This  they  enforce  upon  me,  and  in  part 

Make  me  to  credit  it." 
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In  the  midst  of  her  solitude  and  trouble 
she,  like  Dunstan,  the  monk  of  Glastonbury, 
is  visited  by  the  evil  one,  the  "  Old  Scratch  " 
of  the  North, — the  antiqum  hostis  of  ancient 
writers.  What  was  the  object  or  the  result 
of  this  interview  never  transpired ; — whether 
any  compact  was  duly  signed  and  sealed, 
and  afterwards  broken  by  poor  Nancy  is 
not  told.  But,  as  the  story  goes,  one 
evening  after  a  most  sultry  day,  the  dark 
clouds  gathered  thickly  round,  and  closed 
upon  the  departing  sun  with  the  deepest 
gloom ;  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder, 
preceded  by  the  flash  of  vivid  lightning, 
foretold  a  coming  storm.  As  night  drew 
on,  so  the  more  tempestuous  grew  the 
elements,  which  at  length  burst  forth  into  a 
deafening,  drowning  torrent.  Amidst  it  all 
was  heard  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek,  that 
faintly  echoed  till  the  morning  broke ;  there 
was  heard  too,  the  cracking  of  a  whip,  and 
the  creaking  of  wheels.  The  morning  came, 
calm  and  glorious.  Some  persons  half 
suspecting  the  cause  of  the  shrieks  they  had 
heard,  and  half  out  of  curiosity  to  see  how 
Nancy  had  lived  out  the  night  in  her  earth- 
work, visited  the  spot.  She  was  gone : — 
she  had  disappeared  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
the  night ;  and  the  trace  of  wheels,  and  the 
impression  of  hoofs,  engraven  as  by  a  miracle 
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in  the  hard  rock,  unveiled  the  horrible 
manner  of  her  abduction. 

"  But  there,  sir,"  as  one  good  old  man 
remarked  to  me  with  a  long  breath,  on 
winding  up  his  narrative  : — "  That's  what 
they  do  say ;  but  Shepton  people  be  so 
wicked,  there  be  no  knowing  how  true  it 
be." 

The  remains  of  "  Nancy  Camel's  Hole," 
with  the  mysterious  marks  upon  the  rock 
in  front  of  the  cave,  simply  natural  forma- 
tions, in  Ham  woods,  are  still  pointed  out 
to  the  wondering  curious. 

Another  extraordinary  disappearance,  of 
which  a  note  was  made  in  the  Parish  books 
in  1763,  is  recorded  of  an  old  man  named 
Owen  Parfitt.  Collinson  says,  that,  "  in  the 
year  1763  one  Owen  Parfitt  by  trade  a 
t  ay  lor,  but  who  had  in  his  younger  days 
served  as  a  soldier  in  America,  was  living  at 
Western  Shepton  in  this  parish,  in  the  turn- 
pike road  to  Wells.  By  long  illness  and  a 
melancholy  turn  of  mind,  he  was  reduced 
to  such  extreme  weakness  as  to  be  obliged 
to  keep  his  bed,  and  was  emaciated  almost 
to  a  skeleton.  He  depended  on  his  neigh- 
bours for  support,  and  was  taken  care  of 
by  an  aged  sister.  By  his  own  desire  he 
had  several  times  been  brought  down  stairs 
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in  an  elbow  chair,  and  placed  in  the  passage 
of  the  house  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  In 
this  situation  he  was  left  one  evening  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  on  his  attendant's  return 
(strange  to  tell!)  this  helpless  man  was 
missing  and  no  where  to  be  found ;  nor  has 
he  ever  since  been  heard  of.  A  man  of  his 
description  was  observed  the  same  evening 
in  the  West  Woodlands  of  Frome  ;  but  his 
person  could  not  be  identified.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  that  seized  with  some  sudden 
fit  of  phrenzy,  or  impelled  by  some  extra- 
ordinary effort  of  nature,  he  quitted  his  seat, 
and  that  leaving  the  town,  he  rambled 
through  by-paths,  till  falling  into  some  pool, 
pit,  or  cavern,  his  appearance  and  existence 
upon  earth  were  at  once  terminated  toge- 
ther."* 

There  is  some  little  tragic  history  con- 
nected with  the  place,  on  the  high  road  to 
Castle  Cary,  about  a  mile  from  Shepton, 
called  Cannard's  Grave ;  so  well  known  to 
Sheptonians  of  the  present  day,  as  a  patch 
of  dreary,  woe-begone  looking  buildings, 
whose  best  days  have  a  century  or  two 
since  passed,  and  but  for  the  clean  little 
wayside  inn,  which  forms  a  part,  would 

*  Collinson,  Vol.  III. 
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altogether  present  a  dreary,  desolate,  and 
ruinous  aspect.  Originally,  the  old,  lofty, 
ghost-like  edifice,  with  wide  arched  and 
folding  portal,  was  the  Hostlery ;  and  it 
was  within  these  walls  that  scenes  of 
sanguinary  struggles,  smuggling  schemes, 
gambling,  drinking,  and  profanity,  were 
enacted.  Giles  Cannard,  the  landlord,  was 
a  thriving  man  ;  but  his  thrift  brought  no 
blessing  with  it,  for  it  was  the  proceeds  of 
questionable  dealing ;  neither  did  content- 
ment bear  it  company,  for  his  thirsty  soul 
still  yearned  for  more,  and  urged  him  to 
the  committal  of  a  forgery.  Failure  and 
discovery  soon  followed,  and  poor  Cannard 
driven  to  insanity  or  the  recklessness  of 
infidelity,  by  the  prospect  of  ruin,  disgrace, 
and  the  halter,  put  an  end  to  his  career  by 
committing  suicide.  His  body  was  interred 
where  the  two  roads  meet.  So  says  tra- 
dition, and  such  is  the  substance  of  an 
article  upon  the  subject,  the  production  of 
a  native  pen  of  talent,  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Shepton  Mallet  Journal,  which  thus 
concludes  the  narrative  : — 

"  Years  have  rolled  on  since,  but  still  a 
dreariness  and  a  desolation  cling  to  the 
spot,  and  inspire  passers  by  with  a  sense  of 
loneliness  almost  like  terror.  The  house 
remains,  but  it  is  only  the  gaunt  skeleton 
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of  itself  in  palmy  days ;  the  sign  is  gone 
long  ago,  and  the  gateway  barred  fast,  for 
travellers  have  ever  since  avoided  it,  indeed 
very  few  even  care  to  pass  that  way.  And 
why  does  the  wind  howl  dismally,  the 
clouds  flit  hurriedly,  and  the  storm  expend 
its  twofold  vehemence  where  those  roads 
meet  ?  One  might  almost  believe  the  very 
elements,  conscious  that  a  restless  sin-laden 
spirit,  still  hovers  over,  and  throws  unutter- 
able sadness  around  poor  Cannard's  grave." 
What  truth  there  may  be  in  the  whole  of 
this  account  it  is  now  impossible  to  say, 
but  it  is  probable  there  was  some  founda- 
dation  for  it,  as  it  was  the  current  report 
in  1662,  when  the  Revd.  H.  Allen,  then 
rector  of  Shepton  Mallet,  alluded  to  it  in 
his  description  of  the  Parish  bounds.  It 
may,  however,  be  here  remarked,  that  the 
Saxon  word  grcef  or  grave  did  not  always 
mean  a  sepulchre,  but  was  a  common  affix, 
signifying  grove  or  w6M,  and  sometimes 
cave.  Kinehard,  too,  was  the  name  of  an 
Anglo  Saxon  prince,  whose  property  this 
grcef  may  have  been,  and  which,  when  he 
was  killed  by  the  friends  of  King  Kenulph, 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbots  of 
Glastonbury,  who  possessed  it  for  many 
years. 

May  it  not,  after  all,  have  derived  its 
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name  from  being  the  Kine-herd's  grove, 
where  it  was  the  wont  of  the  herdsman  to 
collect  his  kine  for  milking?  All  this  is 
speculation  upon  a  question  that  cannot 
be  definitely  answered.* 

I  t  is  related  by  the  old  historian,  William 
of  Worcester,  that  a  certain  "  St.  Indractus, 
martyr  and  confessor,"  was  buried  in  the 
parish  of  Shepton  Mallet  with  a  hundred 
companions. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  Capgrave,  and 
others,  however,  assert  that  their  bodies 
were  deposited  at  Glastonbury.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance  of  their  story  : — 

Indract,  or  Indractus,  the  son  of  an  Irish 
king,  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
accompanied  by  his  sister  Drusa  and  nine 
companions,  and  on  their  return  directed 
their  journey  towards  Glastonbury,  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  the  tomb  of  their 
patron  saint,  Patrick,  who  was  interred 
there.f 

On  the  road  they  filled  their  wallets  with 
parsley  and   other  seeds,  which  they  in- 

*  A  French  friend  of  mine  declares  it  a  canard. 

f  "  He  lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  in  the  old  church : 
indeed  the  care  of  posterity  has  enshrined  his  body  in  silver. 
Hence  the  Irish  have  an  ancient  usage  of  frequenting  the  place 
to  kiss  the  relics  of  their  patron." 

William  of  Malmesbury,  edited  by  Dr.  Giles. 
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tended  carrying  with  them  to  Ireland,  and 
they  were  armed  with  staves  tipped  with 
brass.  They  were  observed  by  a  party  of 
servants  in  the  retinue  of  King  Ina,  who 
was  holding  his  court  at  Pedret  at  the 
same  time,  and  were  supposed  by  them  to 
be  laden  with  bags  of  gold,  while  their 
staves  were  believed  to  be  ornamented  with 
the  same  metal.  One  of  these  scouts, 
named  Hona,  more  wicked  than  the  rest, 
coveting  the  supposed  booty,  induced  his 
fellows  to  follow  them,  with  the  design  of 
getting  possession  of  the  treasure,  and 
coming  up  with  them  at  Shapwick,  entered 
the  house  where  they  were  sleeping,  mur- 
dered the  party,  and  their  bodies  were  cast 
into  a  pit.  But  the  most  marvellous  and 
incredible  part  of  the  story  remains  to  be 
told.  Capgrave  gravely  relates  that  a  pillar 
of  light  from  heaven,  was  observed  depend- 
ing for  three  nights  over  the  spot,  by  which 
miraculous  means  their  bodies  were  disco- 
vered, and  afterwards  translated  to  Glaston- 
bury, where  they  were  interred  with  much 
solemnity,  A.D.  708.*  A  festival  to  their 
memory  was  afterwards  observed  on  the 
ninth  of  February. 

*  King  Ina  deposited  the  body  of  Indractus  in  a  stone  pyra- 
mid on  the  left  side  of  the  altar. 

William,  of  Malmesbury. 
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In  "the  good  old  times  "  our  forefathers 
considered  it  necessary  to  frame  stringent 
laws,  and  inflict  severe  punishment  for  the 
suppression  of  immorality  and  vice.  Death 
was  generally  the  common  lot  of  the  thief, 
whether  burglar,  highwayman,  or  even  the 
petty  rogue ;  and  the  pirate  or  filibuster, 
and  the  smuggler  not  only  met  their  fate  at 
the  gallows,  but,  as  a  profitable  warning 
and  example  to  others,  whose  want  of  prin- 
ciple or  feebleness  of  character  might  ill- 
befriend  them  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
their  lifeless  bodies  were  left  dangling  in  the 
air,  till  the  raven  or  the  worm  left  nothing 
but  the  bones ;  among  which  the  fitful 
breezes  whined  and  frolicked,  and  which 
either  became  blanched  under  the  action  of 
the  sun,  or  grew  green  and  mildewy  by 
reason  of  the  dank  locality,  or  the  muggy 
atmosphere  around  them.  The  remnants 
of  many  of  these  gibbets  may  still,  or 
might  have  been  till  very  lately,  seen  on  the 
shores  of  some  of  our  estuaries. 

The  feelings  of  our  ancestors  were  not  so 
alive  to  a  sense  of  pity  for  the  frailties  of 
human  nature,  as  it  is  evident  mankind  of 
this  present  generation  are. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  objects  in  the 
infliction  of  punishment,  to  make  it  as  pub- 
lic as  possible,  that  the  culprit  might   be 
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more  keenly  sensible  of  his  misery  and 
degradation  ;  but  it  has  been  found  that 
such  exhibitions  have  a  hardening  and 
brutalizing  tendency  rather  than  a  beneficial 
influence.  The  only  one,  and  that  the  most 
awfully  severe,  that  still  remains  a  public 
spectacle,  is  that  of  capital  punishment. 

For  less  serious  crimes  and  petty  offences 
there  were  formerly  several  mechanical  con- 
trivances, and  most  towns  were  provided 
with  one  or  two,  at  least,  of  them, — 

There  was  the  Pillory  for  "  thievish 
bakers  and  millers  ; "  the  Drunkard's  Cloak 
for  the  "  sot ; "  the  Pillewinkes  or  Pyre- 
winkes  for  "  suspected  witches ; "  the 
Branks  for  "  scolding  women  ;  "  the  Cuck- 
ing  or  Ducking  Stool,  for  the  same  fair  crea- 
tures ;  and  that  most  common,  and  most 
recently  used  of  all  these  apparatus,  the 
Stocks.  Every  town  and  village  had  its 
stocks,  wherein  the  drunkard,  disorderly  or 
obstreperous,  were  placed  for  the  gaze  and 
ridicule  of  the  mob.  Till  within  the  last 
twenty  years  the  stocks  in  our  town  stood 
on  the  North  side  of  the  Market  Cross ; 
but  they  have  since  been  removed. 

One  cannot  learn  whether  the  fair  dames  of 
Shepton  were  noted  formerly  for  their  brawl- 
ing, scolding,  or  other  vicious  propensities  ; 
but  it  appears  at  one  time  they  were  so 
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troublesome,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
establish  the  Tumbrel  or  Ducking  Stool  in 
the  place,  at  least  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
Hugh  de  Vivonne,  in  Henry  the  Third's 
time  thought  so,  and  had  one  set  up  "  for 
the  correction  of  unquiet  women."  "  This 
unseemly  apparatus  was,  with  some  difficulty 
in  a  law  suit  removed,  by  Michael  de  Am- 
bresbury,  lord  Abbot  of  Glastonbury;  * 
whose  tomb  in  the  monastery  there  bore 
this  inscription  : — 

"  cCtttt  Mptrtas  fratte  tl  mnrlrt  ximhit, 
lUstitaitijttf  traiims  tobita  ttira  jra; 
^nsfcjnara  tarhfita  trntiqtxxllriHset  \mpm,  saxn 
§m  sub  lint  %\Am  infegttor  %x§it&.v 

The  Cucking  or  Ducking  Stool,  Tumbrel, 
Tribuch,  Tribuchet  or  Thew,f  for  it  was 
known  by  all  these  appellations,  was  a  very 
ugly  instrument  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  "  scolds  and  unquiet  women,  by 
ducking  them  in  the  water,  after  having 
placed  them  in  a  stool  or  chair,  fixed  at 
the  end  of  a  long  pole,  by  which  they  were 
immerged  in  some  muddy  or  stinking 
pond."J 

*  Collinson's  History  of  Somerset,  Vol.  III. 
f  The  plate  is  from  an  original  sketch  of  one  preserved  in 
Leominster  Church. 

I  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  Vol.  III. 
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Misson,  a  French  writer  who  sojourned  in 
England  when  these  machines  were  in  use, 
and  perhaps  witnessed  the  modus  operandi, 
in  his  *  Tour  in  England,"  says, 

"  On  met  la  femme  dans  cette  chaise  et  on  la  plonge 
ainsi  autant  de  fois  qu'U  a  ete  ordonne,  pour  rafraichir 
un  pen  sa  chaleur  immoderee" 

The  last  time  this  apparatus  was  used, 
appears  to  have  been  in  1745,  at  Kingston, 
in  Surrey. 

Another  barbarous  mode  of  punishment 
formerly  resorted  to  in  Shepton  as  in  other 
towns,  was  the  practice  of  whipping  the 
offender  at  the  "  cart's  tail."  In  order  that 
the  culprit  might  be  pained  in  "sowle  as 
well  as  in  bodye,"  he  was  fastened  behind 
the  cart  and  in  this  manner  severely  chas- 
tised with  the  "  cat,"  all  up  the  town  on  a 
Friday,  followed 'by  the  mob.  Next  to 
burning  and  hanging,  it  was  the  favourite 
punishment  of  Judge  JefFeries,  who  thus 
sentenced  a  woman  in  1678  : 

' "  Hangman,  I  charge  you  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  this  lady  !  Scourge  her  soundly,  man  !  Scourge  her 
till  the  blood  runs  down  !  It  is  Christmas,  a  cold  time 
for  Madam  to  strip  in  !  See  that  you  warm  her  shoulders 
thoroughly." — Macaulay. 

Whipping,  when  necessary,  is  now  per- 
formed within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol,  and 
under  medical  supervision. 
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Appertaining  to  Mendip,  its  adjacent 
towns  and  villages,  were  formerly  curious 
mining-laws  and  customs.  These  were  in 
force  centuries  before  the  enclosure  of  the 
Forest-land.  It  was  then  the  land  of  "dig- 
gings ; "  and  although  enterprising  and 
hard-working  adventurers  were  not  re- 
warded for  their  toil  by  "nuggets"  of  gold, 
yet  lead  ore,  carbonate  of  copper,  lapis  cala- 
minaris  and  other  valuable  minerals  were 
obtained  more  or  less  abundantly.  Any 
body  was  at  liberty  to  open  a  mine,  pro- 
vided he  first  obtained  a  licence,  and  ob- 
served these  laws,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy  : — * 


PREAMBLE. 

"  Be  it  right  well  known ;  That  it  is  enrolled  in  the 
King's  Highnesse  Exchequer  in  ye  time  of  King 
Edward  ye  Fourth,  of  a  great  debate  that  was  in  ye 
County  of  Somerset,  between  Lord  B0NVT.LLS  Tenants 
of  Chuton,  and  the  PRIOR  of  GREEN  0ARE.  The 
said  Prior  complained  to  KING  EDWARD  of  great 
injuries  and  wrongs  that  he  had!  upon  Meyndeepe,  being 
the  King's  Forrest.     The  said  King  Edward  commanded 

*  I  have  been  kindly  favoured  with  this  copy  of  the  "  Men- 
dip  Laws  "  by  Mr.  W.  George,  Publisher,  of  Bristol,  who  is  in 
possession  of  a  picture  two  or  three  centuries  old,  entitled 
"  Meeynedeepe  with  its  adjacent  Villages  and  Laws,"  upon  which 
they  are  ^inscribed. 
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my  LORD  CHOCKE,  being  Chief  Justice  of  England,  to 
goe  downe  into  ye  Country  of  Meyndeepe  and  sett  a  Con- 
cord and  Peace  in  ye  Country  upon  Meyndeep.  The  said 
LORD  CHOCKE  sate  upon  a  place  of  my  Lord  of 
BATHES,  called  the  Fordge  upon  Meyndeepe,  Whereas 
he  commanded  all  the  commoners  to  appear,  and  in  espe- 
ciall  ye  four  LORDS  ROYALE  of  MEYNDEEP.  That 
is  to  say  my  Lord  BISHOP  of  BATH  and  WELLS,  My 
LORD  of  GLASTENBURY,  my  LORD  BONVILL,  Lord 
of  Chuton,  and  my  LORD  of  RICHMOND,  with  all  ye 
appearance  to  ye  number  of  tenn  thousand  people. 
A  proclamation  was  then  made  to  enquire  of  all  ye  said 
companie  how  they  would  be  ordered.  Then  they  all 
made  answer  and  said  that  they  would  be  ordered  and 
tryed  by  ye  foure  Lords  Royall.  Then  the  foure  Lords 
Royall  Were  agreed  that  all  ye  Comoners  of  Meyndeepe 
dwelling  within  there  tenements,  being  within  ye  bounds 
of  Meyndeepe  should  turne  out  their  Cattle  at  their  out- 
letts  as  much  the  Sumer  as  they  be  able  to  keep  the 
Winter  without  hounding  or  pounding,  upon  whose 
grounds  soever  they  went  to  take  their  course  or  recourse. 
To  this  ye  saide  foure  Lordes  did  put  their  Seales  And 
also  where  agreed  that  whosoever  should  breake  any  of 
these  bounds  should  forfeite  to  ye  King  one  thousand 
markes,  and  all  the  Comoners  their  Bodyes  and  goods  at 
ye  King's  pleasure  that  doth  either  hound  or  pound. 

The  olde  Ancient  Custome  of  ye  occupation  of  ye 
Meynderies  in  and  upon  ye  Kings  Maties  forrest  upon 
Meyndeepe  within  his  Maties  County  of  Somrset  being  one 
of  ye  foure  staples  of  England  which  has  been  exercised 
and  continued  through  the  said  forrest  from  ye  time 
whereof  man  now  living  hath  no  memory,  is  hereafter  as 
doth  particularly  ensue. 

1.  Item — that  if  any  man,  whatsoever  he  be  that  doth 
intend  to  venter  his  life  to  be  a  workman  in  the  Myndery 
occupation  he  must  first  of  all  require  lycence  of  the  Lorde 
of  the  soyle,  where  he  doth  purpose  to  worke,  or  in  his 
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absence  of  his  Officer,  as  Lead  Reve,  or  Baylee  and  the 
Lorde  neither  his  Bayliffe  or  officer  can  deny  him  &c. 

2.  Item — that  after  the  first  ly cense  had  the  Workman 
shall  never  neede  to  aske  leave  again  but  to  be  at  his 
freewill  to  pitch  within  ye  saide  forrest  and  to  breake 
ground  where  or  in  what  place  it  shall  best  like  him  to  his 
behoofe  and  profit  using  himself  justlye  and  trulye,  &c. 

3.  Item — that  every  man  that  doth  begin  his  pitt  or 
Groove  shall  have  his  hacks  thrown  a  wayes  after  the 
Rake  :  And  note  that  he  that  doth  throw  the  Hacks  must 
stand  in  this  sd  Grove  to  the  depth  of  his  wast.  And 
then  no  man  shall  or  may  work  within  the  compasse  of  bis 
said  hacks  throw. 

4.  Item — That  when  a  workman  hath  landed  his  Oare 
he  may  carry  ye  same  to  cleansing  &  blowing  to  what 
Mynedrie  he  shall  please  for  ye  more  speedy  making  of  ye 
same,  so  that  he  do  trulie  pay  the  tenth  thereof  to  ye  Lord 
of  the  soyle  where  it  was  landed. 

5.  Item — That  if  any  Lord  or  his  Officer  hath  once 
given  lycence  to  any  man  to  build  or  sett  upon  any  Hearth 
or  washing  house  to  wash  and  cleanse  and  blow  their  Oare 
he  who  hath  so  once  leave  shall  keepe  it,  or  sell  it,  or  give 
it  to  whom  it  shall  please  him,  so  that  he  shall  justlie  and 
trulie  pay  the  lott  lead,  which  is  ye  tenth  pounde  that 
shall  be  blowne  at  ye  same  Hearth,  and  alsoe  if  he  keepe 
it  tenantable  as  the  Craft  doth  require. 

6.  Item — That  if  any  man  of  that  occupation  doe  picke 
or  steale  any  lead  or  lead  Oare  to  ye  valey  of  13^  the 
Lord  or  his  Officer  may  arrest  all  his  lead  or  Oare  House, 
or  Hearths  with  all  his  grooves  and  workes,  and  keepe 
them  as  a  forfeit  to  his  owne  use.  And  shall  take  ye 
person  that  so  hath  offended  and  bring  where  his  house  or 
worke  and  all  his  tooles  and  Instruments  belonging  to  the 
same  occupacion  be  and  put  him  into  his  House  or  workes. 
and  sett  lire  in  alltogether  about  him  and  banish  him  from 
that  Occupacio  before  all  ye  Myneders  for  ever. 

7.  Item — That  if  ever   that  person  do  pick  or  steale 
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there  any  more  he  shall  be  tried  by  the  comon  Law,  for 
this  Custom  and  Law  hath  noe  more  to  do  with  him. 

8.  Item — That  every  Lord  of  Soyle  or  Soyles  ought  to 
keepe  two  Mynedrie  Courts  by  the  yeare  and  to  sweare 
twelve  men,  or  more  of  ye  same  occupacion  for  ye  order 
of  all  misdemeanours  and  wrongs  touching  the  Mynderies. 

9.  Item — The  Lord  or  Lords  may  make  three  manner 
of  Arrests  (that  is  to  say  ye  first  is  for  strife  between  man 
and  man  for  theire  Workes,  under  the  Earth  &c.  the 
second  is  for  his  own  duty  for  Lead  or  oare,  wheresoever 
he  finde  it  within  ye  said  forrest.  the  third  is  upon  felons 
goods  of  ye  same  occupacion,  wherever  he  shall  find  it 
within  ye  same  Hill  &c.) 

10.  Item — That  if  any  man  by  the  means  of  this' 
doubtful  and  dangerous  occupacion  doe  by  misfortune  take 
his  death,  as  by  falling  the  Earth  upon  him,  by  drowning, 
by  stifling,  by  fire  or  otherwise,  as  in  time  past,  many 
have  been.  The  workmen  of  this  occupacion  are  bound 
to  fetch  ye  Body  out  of  ye  Earth,  and  bring  him  to 
Christian  buriall  at  theire  own  proper  costs  &  charges 
although  he  be  three  score  fathom  under  the  Earth  as 
heretofore  hath  been  seene.  And  the  Coroner,  or  any  other 
Officer  at  large  shall  not  have  to  do  with  him  or  them." 


Unman  IRnak 

(S  they  are  to  this  day,  so  also  in  the 
early  state  of  Britain,  were  her 
mines  a  great  source  of  wealth,  and  one  of 
the  chief  foundations  of  her  commerce  and 
industry.  It  was  from,  and  through  the 
mining  districts  that  the  primitive  British 
roads  were  constructed,  which  were  (as 
some  say)  merely  tracks  beaten  out  by 
heavily-laden  pack-horses,  winding  along 
among  the  hills  from  station  to  station 
towards  the  coasts.*  In  the  West  of 
Britain  they  were  perhaps  more  numerous, 
and  more  clearly  and  regularly  defined,  as 
on  the  coasts  of  this  part  of  the  Island  in 
particular,  the  early  Britons  carried  on  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
especially  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians. 

When  the  Romans  obtained  possession 
of  the  country,  they  partly  adopted   the 

*  It  has  been  said,  by  some  old  historians,  that  Molmutius,  a 
British  king,  about  487  years  before  Christ,  first  caused  these 
roads  to  be  made. 
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course  of  these  ways  for  their  own  roads, 
and  Agricola,  one  of  its  Roman  governors, 
is  said  to  have  greatly  improved  and  straight- 
ened them.  But  it  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  second  century,  under  Trajan,  that  the 
Roman  colonies  made  such  vast  progress, 
in  their  roads  and  bridges.  Under  this  hard 
and  cruel  task-master  the  poor  Britons 
worked  as  slaves,  and,  according  to  Tacitus, 
were  compelled  "  to  wear  out  their  bodies 
and  hands  in  repairing  the  roads,  clearing 
the  woods,  and  paving  the  marshes  for  the 
passage  of  troops,  the  conveyance  of  pro- 
visions, and  other  civil  and  military  pur- 
poses, with  a  great  many  stripes  and 
indignities." 

When  the  Anglo-Saxons  established  them- 
selves here,  they  highly  valued  the  roads 
made  by  the  Romans,  and  called  them 
"military  ways;"  but  to  the  old  British 
track-ways,  which  were  left  unimproved, 
they  gave  the  name  of  "  country  roads." 
In  our  own  times  they  serve,  in  some  places, 
as  lanes  and  bye-ways,  and  furnish  subjects 
of  interesting  speculation  to  archaeolo- 
gists. 

In  our  own  immediate  vicinity,  one  known 
as  the  "  Roman  road  to  Old  Sarum,"  is  the 
causeway  running  a  little  to  the  right  of 
Maesbury  Ring,  along  the  summit  of  Men- 
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dip  to  the  Beacon,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  Fosse,  another  Roman  road  which, 
descending  the  hill  from  that  point,  passes 
through  Charlton  and  Cannard's  Grave,  on 
its  way  from  Bath  to  Exeter  and  the 
extreme  West. 
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|HEPTON  xMALLET  cannot  boast  of 
having  given  birth  to  many  men  of 
note.  Its  native  genius,  in  early  times, 
seems  to  have  been  absorbed  among  its 
flocks,  whose 

"  Incessant  bleatings  ran  around  the  hills ;" — 

and  although  so  fine  a  field  was  here  offered 
for  pastoral  flight,  no  Damon  or  Alphesceibus 
sang ;  at  least  no  Virgil  has  handed  down 
their  strains  to  posterity.  Its  bracing  air, 
perhaps,  has  not  been  genial  to  poetic, 
forensic,  or  even  martial  taste.  It  is  true 
we  have  amongst  us,  even  now,  as  almost 
every  other  town  has,  a  batch  of  men  dis- 
tinguished in  their  country's  service,  and 
who  wear  their  hard-earned  medals  with 
becoming  pride ;  to  whom  be  all  due 
honour.  But  they  are  not  generals, 
admirals,  or  statesmen,  nor  had  they  the 
chance  of  becoming  such,  had  they  been 
ever  so  capable. 
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Nor  does  the  manufacture  and  trade  of 
our  Town  appear  much  to  have  cherished 
literature.  Few  of  her  sons  have  gone  to 
their  long  homes  leaving  a  gilded  name 
behind  them,  at  least  Fame  has  not  chosen 
to  register  more  than  three  upon  her  scroll. 
These  are, — Hugh  Inge  or  de  Ynge,  Walter 
Charleton,  and  Simon  Browne. 

Hugh  Inge  or  de  Ynge,  was  born  in 
1460,  at  Shepton  Mallet,  was  educated 
at  Winchester,  and  made  fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  in  1484.  In  1496  he 
travelled  abroad,  where  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him.  After  his  return  to  England  he  "  be- 
came successively  prebend  of  East  Harptree 
and  succentor  of  the  cathedral  of  Wells ; 
warden  of  Wapulham  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln  ;  prebendary  of  Aust  in  the  church 
of  Westbury,  to  which  the  vicarage  of  Wel- 
low  in  this  diocese  was  annexed  by  the 
Pope ;  vicar  of  Oldeston  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln ;  of  Doulting  in  this  county,  by 
the  presentation  of  Richard  Beere,  abbot, 
and  the  convent  of  Glastonbury,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  Speckington ;  and  of 
Weston  alias  Sowy,  by  the  presentation  of 
the  same  abbot  and  convent,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Robert  Stafford.      In  1511  he  was 
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incorporated  D.D.  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford; and  in  the  same  year  was  made 
Bishop  of  Meath  in  Ireland,  whence  he  was 
translated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Dub- 
lin in  1521 ;  and  about  the  same  time  was 
made  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  where  he  was 
highly  esteemed  for  his  integrity  and  justice. 
He  died  at  Dublin,  Aug.  3,  1528,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Patrick's  church." 

Walter  Charleton,  who  was  born  Feb. 
2nd,  1619,  was  an  eminent  physician  and 
voluminous  writer.  He  was  educated  by 
his  father  the  Revd.  Walter  Charleton,  then 
rector  of  Shepton  Mallet,  and  in  1635 
entered  at  Magdalene  Hall,  Oxford.  In 
1642  the  degree  of  a  doctor  of  physic"  was 
conferred  upon  him,  and  he  soon  after  be- 
came one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  the  First.  He  accompanied  Charles 
the  Second  in  his  exile,  as  physician,  and 
returned  with  him  to  this  country  at  the 
Restoration.  "  His  intimacy  with  Hobbes,* 
together  with  his  avowed  respect  for  the 
Epicurean  philosophy,  caused  him  to  be 
suspected  in  regard  to  his  religion ;  but 
what  drew  upon  him  more  censure,  was  his 


*  A  celebrated  political  writer  and  philosopher,  but  some  of 
his  works  are  considered  to  have  an  atheistical  tendency. 
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venturing  to  differ  in  opinion  from  Inigo 
Jones,  respecting  Stonehenge."  In  1689 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  which  office  he  retained  till 
1691,  when  being  straitened  in  circum- 
stances, he  retired  to  the  island  of  Jersey, 
and  died  in  1707,  aged  87  years.  He  wrote 
and  published  twenty-six  works,  on  medi- 
cine, theology,  natural  history,  and  natural 
philosophy,  the  chief  of  which  were  "  Ono- 
masticon  Zoicon  " — a  classified  arrangement 
of  animals,  and  "Chorea  Gigantum" — an 
essay  on  Stonehenge.  There  is  a  large 
collection  of  his  M.S.  papers  and  letters  on 
subjects  of  philosophy  and  natural  history 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Simon  Browne  was  born  in  1680.  "  He 
was  a  dissenting  minister  of  uncommon 
talents  and  singular  misfortunes."  He  first 
began  to  preach  at  Portsmouth  at  the  early 
age  of  20.  In  1725,  he  lost  his  wife  and 
his  only  son,  which  affected  him  so  as  to 
deprive  him  of  his  reason,  and  "  he  became 
from  that  time  lost  to  himself,  to  his  family, 
and  to  the  world."  He  soon  after  sank 
into  a  settled  melancholy,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  join  in  any  act  of  worship, 
public  or  private.  The  reason  he  gave  for 
this    extraordinary  change  was   that    "he 
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had  fallen  under  the  sensible  displeasure 
of  God,  who  had  caused  his  rational  soul 
gradually  to  perish,  and  left  him  only  an 
animal  life  in  common  with  brutes;  that 
though  he  retained  the  human  shape,  and 
the  faculty  of  speaking  in  a  manner  that  to 
others  appeared  rational,  he  had  all  the 
while  no  more  notion  of  what  he  said  than 
a  parrot,  that  it  was  therefore  profane  in 
him  to  pray,  and  incongruous  to  be  present 
at  the  prayers  of  others."  He  considered 
himself  no  longer  a  moral  agent,  or  subject 
of  either  reward  or  punishment.  In  this 
belief  he  obstinately  persisted  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  although  he  suffered,  and  even 
requested,  prayers  to  be  made  for  him. 
Whilst  in  this  melancholy  state  he  wrote 
many  books,  and  during  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life,  those  works  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  against  Woolston*  and  Tindal,f 
which  "  showed  the  strength  and  vigour  of 
his  understanding,  while  he  was  bemoaning 
the  loss  of  it,"  He  died  in  1732,  and  was 
buried  at  Shepton  Mallet. 

*  A  deistical  writer. 

f  A  writer  of  vacillating  religious  views. 


WITH  NOTES  ON  ITS  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

"  Scenes  must  be  beautiful  which,  daily  viewed, 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years  : 
Praise  justly  due  to  those  that  I  describe." 

Cowper, 

POR  beauty,  variety,  and  extent  of 
panoramic  effect,  the  undulating 
character  of  Somersetshire  generally, 
is  particularly  adapted,  and  falls  short  of  its 
fair  neighbour,  the  far-famed  and  favoured 
Devon,  only  in  the  boldness  and  magnitude 
of  its  scenery. 

From  the  splendid  wooded  slopes,  varied 
by  intersections  of  romantic  vales  and 
rugged  precipice  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon, 
and  the  dizzy  heights  of  Carboniferous 
Limestone  at  Chedder,  does  luxuriance  and 
sublimity  of  scene  unceasingly  continue,  to 
the  less  pretending  vale  at  Ham;  where 
broken  and  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
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the  same  formation  cropping  out  between 
the  Lias  and  Conglomerate,  and  the  rugged 
"brushwood  o'ergrown"  gorge  or  ravine, 
running  up  almost  at  right  angles  North- 
ward, cannot  fail  to  present  a  sumptuous 
feast  of  delight  to  the  lover  of  Nature  in 
her  wild  simplicity.  It  is  true  that  our  own 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  somewhat 
thinly  wooded,  and  in  winter,  is  calculated, 
perhaps,  to  prepossess  the  visitor  with  a 
dreary  idea  of  its  real  beauty  and  snugness. 
True,  that  our  foliage  is  not  so  frequent,  so 
ample,  nor  so  dense,  as  one  may  see  else- 
where; but  then  there  is  the  absence  of 
damp  attendant  upon  such  profusion,  and 
the  freedom  from  so  much  vegetable  de- 
composition as  would  arise  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  fallen  leaves  in  Autumn,  which 
more  than  counterbalance  an  insignificant 
defect,  if  any  there  be,  in  the  picturesque 
whole.  To  this,  in  addition  to  its  elevated, 
and  at  the  same  time  sheltered  position, 
may  be  attributed  its  peculiar  salubrity,  and 
the  longevity  for  which  its  inhabitants  are 
remarkable.  Magnificent  alike  in  beauty 
and  extent  are  the  prospects  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  almost  every  quarter  of  Shepton 
Mallet,  if  one  will  only  take  the  trouble  of 
surmounting  the  higher  ground,  which  rises 
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on  all  sides,  save  one, — the  course  of  the 
valley  towards  Wells.  These  natural  pa- 
noramas are  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  for 
expanse  and  variety  may  bear  comparison 
with  other  more  noted,  because  in  some 
respects,  more  favoured  spots,  of  which  our 
island  home  can  boast. 

Few  prospects  surpass  in  grandeur  and 
sublimity  the  magnificent  range  of  hill  and 
dale,  meadow-land  and  wood,  besprinkled 
everywhere  with  villages  and  farms  teeming 
alike  with  life  and  industry,  that  lie  both 
North  and  South  beneath  the  gaze  of  the 
admiring  pilgrim  to  the  summit  of  Mendip  ; 
— a  visit,  by  the  way,  which  is  amply  remu- 
nerative. And  where  is  a  more  pleasing 
and  romantic  bit  of  its  kind,  than  that 
which  suddenly  bursts  upon  the  wanderer's 
eye  as  he  comes  abruptly  to  the  South 
West  angle  of  the  cliffs  at  Ham  ?  Where 
his  path  plunges  itself  headlong  into  the 
hanging  copse  and  almost  loses  itself  in  its 
wild  and  tortuous  descent.     Beneath  him 

"  Gapes  wide  the  rocky  gorge," 

and  down  before  him  in  the  peaceful  vale 
lie  the  pretty  little  village  and  tapering 
spire  of  Croscombe.  Beyond  it  in  the 
"middle  distance"  starts  up  the  fine  old 
Tower  of  St.  Cuthbert's  at  Wells,  and  with 
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hill  and  dale  the  sight  is  enchanted,  till 
lost  in  the  purple  veil  that  closes  upon  the 
picture  in  the  West ;  where  sometimes  the 
Channel  may  be  seen  as  a  thin  line  of 
silver  light,  or 


gleaming  with  the  setting  sun, 


One  burnish'd  sheet  of  living  gold.' 

Our  whole  neighbourhood  indeed  abounds 
with  delightful  walks.  You  may  aspire  to 
the  high-pitched  camp  remains  at  Maes- 
bury,*  the  little  less  elevated  table-land  of 
the  "  Slade,"  or  climb  the  rocky  ridge  at 
Dulcot,  and  sniff  the  pure,  untainted 
breeze,  "  far  above  the  haunts  of  men."  Or 
you  may  be  content  to  wind  your  way 
along  the  shady,  sinuous  lanes,  whose 
banks  at  spring-time  breathe  forth  the  deli- 
cate perfume  of  the  violet,  the  primrose, 
and  the  hyacinth. 

Nor  is  it  to  the  lover  of  the  romantic 
and  picturesque  only  that  our  neighbour- 
hood presents  such  rare  and  winning 
charms.  The  quick  ear  of  the  Ornitholo- 
gist directly  catches  the  varied  notes  of  the 
many  warblers  that  fill  the  air  with  their 

*  Maesbury  King,  Camp,  or  Castle,  is  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Belgo-British  fortification,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  six 
acres.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  fosse  and  vallum.  The 
Barometrical  height  of  Maesbury,  calculated  by  Mr.  Eichards, 
is  1000  feet. 
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melodious  strains;  the  keen  eye  of  the 
Botanist  speedily  detects  an  ample  field  of 
"grassy  knoll  or  tangled  brake"  wherein 
to  cull  an  ample  feast ;  and  the  rude  rock 
itself  abounds  with  treasure  of  endless 
interest  to  the  Geologist.  The  general 
Naturalist,  indeed,  will  find  full  occupation 
here. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  furnish  an  unerring 
list,  in  either  of  the  above  pursuits,  of  the 
specimens  to  be  found  here;  but  those 
which  have  been  noted,  and  may  generally 
be  seen  in  their  seasons,  may  not  be 
unacceptable :  and  whilst  venturing  to 
recognise  the  most  common,  one  may  hope 
to  be  pardoned  if  some  rarities  have  been 
omitted,  because  they  have  escaped  obser- 
vation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence 
in  this  country  at  a  very  remote  period,  of 
many  gigantic  and  predatory  animals, 
whose  bones  accumulated  in  natural 
caverns,*  or  in  a  fossil  state,  are  the  only 
remnants  of  species  now  extinct. 

In  the  earlier  times  of  which  history 
treats,  many  wild  and  ferocious  quadrupeds 
prowled  about  our  broad  acres  at  large, 

*  Wookey  Hole  and  Banwell  Cave,  for  instances. 
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and  no  doubt  the  extensive  and  unenclosed 
range  of  forest  and  waste  land  of  the 
Mendip  Hills,  surmounted  in  many  parts 
by  swampy  flats,  and  said  to  have  been 
dangerous  to  cross  even  in  later  times, 
afforded  an  ample  retreat  for  the  Bear 
Wolf,  and  Boar,  which  furnished  fine  field 
for  sport  and  adventure  to  our  semi- 
civilized  forefathers.  As  the  population 
increased,  civilization  advanced,  and  the 
lands  were  gradually  enclosed  and  culti- 
vated, those  dangerous  and  destructive 
creatures  were  driven  within  narrower 
limits    and    at    last    utterly    eradicated. 

In  these  our  own  days,  our  native  wilds 
harbour  but  few  species  of  predaceous 
Mammalia,  and  those  few  are  compara- 
tively small  and  harmless. 

The  Fox,  vulpes  vulgaris,  is  the  only  one 
of  the  canine  race  that  has  not  been  wholly 
exterminated;  and  although  he  runs  at 
large  and  prowls  about  by  night  with  his 
proverbial  cunning,  yet  there  is  a  keeper's 
watchful  eye  upon  him,  to  whom  his 
wanderings  and  domicile  are  well  known. 

He  exists  only  on  sufferance,  his  services 
are  secured  merely  for  "  sport,"  and  he  is 
protected  for  that  purpose.  He  comes 
into  our  neighbourhood    sometimes,  but 
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his  visits  are  by  no  means  frequent.* 
Perhaps  the  most  numerous  family  of 
the  ferocious  Mammalia  of  our  Island  are 
the  Mustelina  or  Weasel  tribe,  some  line 
specimens  of  which  are  often  captured  in 
the  woods  and  covers  around  us. 

These  little  animals  are  extremely  savage 
when  attacked  and  escape  appears  hope- 
less ;  although  it  is  very  rarely  that  they 
seek  an  encounter  with  man,  but  keep 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  out  of  his 
way.  They  are  very  destructive  to  game, 
are  therefore  considered  vermin,  and  perse- 
cuted accordingly. 

Of  the  fifty  one  or  two  species  of  wild 
quadrupeds  that  still  inhabit  Britain, 
about  twenty  are  to  be  found  in  our 
neighbourhood : — 

Badger, Meles  taxus. 

Long-eared  Bat,  ....  Plecotus  auritus. 
Common  Bat,  or  Pipistrelle,  Scolophilus  murimes. 

Hedge  Hog, Erinaceus  Europceus* 

Common  Shrew,  ....  Sorex  araneus. 

Water  Shrew,       ....  Sorex  jodiens. 

Common  Mole,     ....   Talpa  Europcea. 

Polecat,     ......  Mustela  putorius. 

Stoat,  or  Ermine,      .     .     .  Mustela  erminea. 

Weasel, Mustela  vulgaris. 

Common  Squirrel,     .     .     .  Sciurus  vulgaris. 
Dormouse, Myoxus  avellanarius. 

*  Mr,  Day,  of  Ham,  who  is  well  up  in  such  matters,  tells  me 
that  there  are  generally  one  or  two  litters  every  season  in  those 
woods. 
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Brown  Rat, Mus  decumanus. 

Domestic  Mouse, ....  Mus  musculus. 
Long-tailed  Field-mouse,     .  Mus  sylvaticus. 
Harvest  Mouse,   ....  Mus  messorius. 

Water  Rat, Arvicola  amphibius. 

Field  Vole, Arvicola  agrestis. 

Common  Hare,    ....  Lepus  timidus. 
Rabbit, Lepus  cuniculus. 


It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  great  won- 
der to  me  that  so  few  of  us  comparatively 
become  complete  Naturalists,  at  least  so  far 
as  Ornithology  is  concerned.  As  boys  we 
early  rush  into  the  pursuit,  and  as  regularly 
as  spring  returns,  each  strives  to  become  the 
chief  Oologist,  but  as  a  collector  only.  We 
commence  with  the  specimen  in  the  chrysalis 
state,  if  it  may  so  be  termed,  but  alas !  rest 
contented  merely  with  the  frail  shell ;  and 
as  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Central  Africa 
and  other  darkened  wilds  decorate  their 
temples  with  the  skulls  of  their  unhappy 
victims,  so  we  hang  egg-shells  by  thousands 
in  festoons  as  trophies  of  our  exploit  and 
adventure.  As  spring  succeeds  to  spring, 
so  is  the  same  wholesale  piracy  and  destruc- 
tion repeated,  and  one  marvels  at  the 
inexhaustible  supply.* 


*  The  too  common  practice  of  "  bird-nesting"  is  a  cruel  and 
useless  pastime,  and  should  be  condemned.  The  careful  Orni- 
thologist may  pursue  his  study,  and  secure  an  egg  without  wanton 
destruction. 
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Most  of  the  commoner  birds  are  plen- 
tiful about  us.  The  House  Sparrow,  Pyr- 
gita  domestica,  of  impudent  familiarity, 
and  noisy,  squabbling  notoriety,  domiciles 
everywhere.  The  Robin,  Erythaca  rube- 
cula,  so  social  and  yet  so  pugnacious  in 
disposition,  is  to  be  found  also  every- 
where ;  he  has  always  enjoyed  great 
favour,  and  were  it  not  that  he  makes  him- 
self so  common,  we  should  appreciate  his 
melody  much  more.  Poor  little  fellow,  he 
exerts  his  little  throat  enough  to  impart  to 
it  a  redder  tinge  than  it  already  inherits 
from  nature.  The  Rook,  Corvus  frugilegus  ; 
makes  himself  so  neighbourly  and  con- 
spicuous at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  either 
by  flocking  in  our  fields,  and  benefiting 
the  farmer  by  his  love  for  the  wire-worm, 
or  by  his  periodical  clamorous  congregations, 
that  he  is  too  important  a  bird  to  be  passed 
unnoticed.*  In  the  grounds  of  Whitstone, 
of  Langhorne,  of  Charlton,  and  at  Bowlish, 
are  his  particular  stations  here.  His  impu- 
dent associate,  the  Starling,  Turdus  vulgaris, 
too,  claims  some  recognition  for  his  general 


*  There  exists  a  popular  idea  that  the  Rook  "smells  gun- 
powder." All  animals  retain  strongly  the  effect  of  early  im- 
pressions ; — may  not  the  Rook  have  imbibed  a  timely  odium  for 
gunpowder,  and  a  shyness  for  mankind  bearing  anything  like  a 
gun  in  appearance,  from  his  reminiscence  of  the  "  rook  shooting 
season?" 
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abilities  of  song  and  imitative  tongue ;  he 
builds  in  our  Church  tower,  our  chimneys, 
and  tumble-down  edifices.  He  and  his 
neighbour,  the  gossiping  Jackdaw,  Corvus 
monedula,  seem  to  delight  in  the  same 
architectural  taste.  How  pleasant  it  is  to 
hear  their  merry  chat  high  up  among  the 
pinnacles  at  early  dawn!  The  Thrush, 
Merula  musica,  and  Blackbird,  Merula  vul- 
garis, regale  us  with  their  melodies  at 
rising  and  setting  sun;  whilst  the  nimble 
little  Wren,  Troglodytes  Europeus,  more 
rarely  the  Gold  Crest,  Regulus  auricapillus, 
and  modest  Hedge  Sparrow,  Pyrgita  mon- 
tana,  at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  help, 
with  other  occasional  visitors  from  the  fields, 
to  keep  up  a  perpetual  strain.  With  these 
we  are  more  usually  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
as  they  frequent  our  lawns  and  gardens, 
and  rejoice  as  do  the  Hirundines  in  the 
society  of  man ;  and  dreary,  indeed,  with 
all  their  native  beauty,  would  our  pleasant 
walks  be  without  them.  How  joyous  is 
the  shrill  scream  of  the  Swift,  Cypselus  apus, 
as  he  sweeps  like  an  arrow  through  the  air, 
or  skims  the  surface  of  the  stream !  The 
Swallow,  Hirundo  rustica,  and  House  Mar- 
tin, Hirundo  urbica,  also  add  an  additional 
life  to  the  summer  sky,  as  they  chase  their 
prey  untiringly,  or  sail  in  graceful  circles 
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round  our  old  grey  Tower.  The  Green 
Woodpecker,  Brachylopus  viridis,  the  Corn- 
crake, Crex  pratensis,  and  the  Cuckoo, 
Cuculus  canosus,  make  bold  approaches  to 
the  Town,  and  often,  in  their  season,  their 
individual  notes,  each  so  striking,  fall  upon 
the  ear  even  within  the  domestic  threshold. 
But  to  pay  to  each  and  all  the  tribute  due 
to  their  respective  peculiarities  would  swell 
the  pages  of  many  a  volume  ;  we  will  there- 
fore simply  enumerate  those  others  only 
which  have  been,  and  may  generally  be  seen 
about  our  pleasant  lanes,  meadows,  and 
woods.* 

ACCIPITRES. 

Kestrel, Falco  tinnunculus. 

Sparrow  Hawk,    ....  Accipiter  fringillarius. 
White  Barn  Owl,       .     .     .  Strix  flammea. 

Tawney  Owl, Ulula  stridula. 

Pice. 

Red  Shrike, Lanius  collurio. 

Great  Shrike, Lanius  excubitor. 

Carrion  Crow,       ....   Corvus  corone. 
Magpie,      ......  Pica  melanoleuca. 

Jay,      . Garrulus  glandarius. 

Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker,  Picus  minor. 

Nuthatch, Sitta  Europea. 

Wryneck, Yunx  torquilla. 

Creeper, Certhia  familiar  is. 

Common  Kingfisher,  .     .     .  Aliedo  ispida. 

*  The  Nightingale,  Philomela  luscinia,  seems  generally  to  shun 
our  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  I  heard  its  low  trill  one 
evening  in  Combe  Wood  early  in  the  summer  of  1852. 

N 
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Greenfinch, 

Goldfinch, 

Linnet,       .     . 

Lesser  Redpole, 

Mountain  Finch, 

Chaffinch,  . 

Tree  Sparrow, 

Common  Bunting 

Yellow  Bunting, 

Skylark,     .     . 

"Woodlark, 

Bull  finch, 

Missel  Thrush, 

Fieldfare,   .     . 

Redwing,    .     . 
*Ring  Ousel,     . 

Wheat-ear, 

Stonechat, 

Whinchat, 
*Hawfinch, 

Common  Redstart 

Black  cap, 

White-throat, . 

Greater  Petty  chap 

Sedge  Warbler, 

Reed  Warbler, 

Grasshopper  Warbler 

Wood  Warbler, 

Chiff-Chaff,      . 

Garden  Warbler, 

Blue  Titmouse, 

Greater  Titmouse, 

Cole  Titmouse, 


Passeres. 

.   Coccothraustes  chloris* 

.   Carduelis  elegans, 

.  Linaria  canabina. 

.  Fringilla  borealis. 

.  Fringilla  montejringilla. 

.  Fringilla  ccelebs. 

.  Fringilla  montana. 

.  Emberiza  miliaria. 

.  Emberiza  citrinella. 

.  Alauda  arvensis. 

.  Alauda  arborea. 

.  Pyrrhula  vulgaris. 

.  Merula  vescivora. 

.  Merula  pilaris. 

,   Merula  iliaca. 

.  Merula  torquata. 

.  Saxicola  cenanthe. 

.  Saxicola  rubicola. 

.  Saxicola  rubetra. 

.  Coccothraustes  vulgaris. 

.  Phcenicura  ruticilla. 

.   Curruca  atricapilla. 

.   Curruca  cinerea. 

.  Curruca  hortensis. 

.  Salicaria  phragmites. 

,  Salicaria  arundinacea. 

.  Sylvia  locustella. 

.  Sylvia  sibilatrix. 

.  Sylvia  hippolais. 

.  Sylvia  hortensis. 

,  Parus  cceruleus. 

.  Parus  major. 

.  Parus  ater. 


*  Rare,  but  have  been  seen,  and  their  nests  and  eggs  found 
here. 
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Long  tailed  Titmouse,     .     .  Parus  caudatus. 
Willow  Warbler,        .     .     .  Motacilla  trochilus. 
Gray  Wagtail,       .     .     .     •  Motacilla  boarula. 
Yellow  Wagtail,    ....  Motacilla  fiava. 
Lesser  White-throat,      .     .  Motacilla  curruca. 
Meadow  Pipit,      ....  Anthus  pratensis. 

Tree  Pipit, Anthus  arboreus. 

Spotted  Flycatcher,    .     .     .  Muscicapa  grisola. 
Goat  Sucker,  or  Night  Jar,     Caprimulgus  Europeus. 
Sand  Martin, Hirundo  riparia. 

CoLUMBjE. 

Turtle  Dove, Columba  turtur. 

Wood  Pigeon,      ....   Columba palumbus. 
Stock  Dove, Columba  cenas. 

Galling, 
Common  Partridge,   .     .     .  Perdix  cinerea. 
Pheasant, Phasianus  Colchicus. 

GrALLjE. 

Woodcock, Scolopax  rusticola. 

Common  Snipe,    ....  Scolopax  gallinago. 

Jack  Snipe,     .....  Scolopax  gallinula. 

Common  Lapwing,     .     .     .  Vanellus  cristatus. 

Common  Gallinule,     .     .     .  Gallinula  chloropus. 

PlNNATIPEDES. 

*Little  Grebe, Podiceps  minor. 

*Grey  Phalarope,    ....  Phalaropus  lobatus. 

Palmipedes. 
•Common  Teal,      ....  Boschas  crecca. 
*Common  Widgeon,    .     .     .  Mareca  penelope. 

In  consequence  of  the  bracing  nature  of 
its  climate,  our  locality  does  not  present  so 

*  Not  common  in  these  parts,  but  have  been  shot  here. 
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wide  and  prolific  a  field  to  the  Entomologist, 
at  least  as  to  the  Lepidoptera. 

Perhaps  the  lateness  of  our  Springs,  and 
the  apertness  of  our  hills,  furnishing  an 
insufficient  shelter  from  the  wild  winds  and 
drowning  storms^  are  not  genial  to  the 
delicate  form  and  constitution  of  the  butter- 
fly. Still  we  are  not  without  these  gay 
and  flitting  beauties  of  a  summer's  day; 
and  within  the  shelter  of  the  wooded  cliffs, 
retiring  lanes,  well-cropped  gardens,  and 
bright  flower-beds,  will  be  found  their  usual 
resort.  The  most  abundant  species  to  be 
met  with  are  several  varieties  of  the  Pontia, 
Hipparchia,  Vanessa,  and  Polyommatus.. 

The  following  have  been  captured  here  : — 

Pale-coloured  Yellow,       .     .   Colias  Hyall. 

Large  White, Pontia  brassica. 

Small  White, Pontia  rapes. 

Green  Veined, Pontia  napi. 

Wood  White, Pontia  sinapis. 

Brimstone, Gonepteryx  rhamni. 

Orange  Tipped,       ....  Mancipium  Cardamines. 

Wood  Argus, Hipparchia  JEgeria. 

Wood  Ringlet, Hipparchia  Hyperanthus, 

Gate  Keeper, Hipparchia  Megcera. 

Rock-eyed  Underwing,     .     .  Hipparchia  Semele. 

Small  meadow  brown,       .     .  Hipparchia  Tithomes. 

Large  meadow  brown,       .     .  Hipparchia  Janira. 

Heath  Butterfly,     ....  Hipparchia  Davus. 

Least  meadow  brown,  .     .     .  Hipparchia  Pamphilus. 

Red  Admiral, Vanessa  Atalanta. 
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Peacock, Vanessa  Io. 

Large  Tortoiseshell,     .     .     .   Vanessa  Polychlorus. 
Small  Tortoiseshell,     .     .     .   Vanessa  articce. 
Duke  of  Burgundy  Fritillary,  Nemeobius  Lucina. 
High  brown  Fritillary,      .     .  Argynuis  Adippe. 
Dark  green  Fritillary,       .     .  Argynuis  aglaia. 

Small  copper, Lyccena  Phlceas. 

Purple  Hairstreak,       .     .     .  Lyccena  querens. 

Large  Blue, Polyommatus  Arion. 

Common  Blue, Polyommatus  Alexis. 

Little  Blue Polyommatus  Alsus. 

Brown  Argus  Blue,      .     .     .  Polyommatus  Agestis. 
Large  Skipper,        ....  Hesperia  Sylvanus. 
Small  Skipper,       ....  Hesperia  Linea. 


Of  the  Moths  there  is  evidently  a  fair 
proportion,  but  being,  for  the  most  part, 
"  night  birds,"  there  is  not  much  facility  of 
observing  them,  unless  one  have  recourse 
to  stratagem,  by  many  simple  means  of 
which,  they  may  be  allured  within  reach 
and  captured.  These,  as  do  Butterflies, 
than  which  they  are  far  more  numerous, 
vary  greatly  according  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  season.  Most  of  the  commoner 
sorts  abound,  and  some  of  the  rarer 
species  may  be  met  with.  Three  speci- 
mens (perhaps  more)  of  that  splendid  and 
comparatively  rare  fellow,  the  Death's  Head 
Hawk-moth,  Acherontia  Atropos,  were  cap- 
tured here  in  the  summer  of  1858.  The 
Goat   Moth,   Cossus   Ligniperda,  although 
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not  often  seen  on  the  wing,  yet,  that  he 
vegetates  here  in  the  Larva  state,  any 
experienced  nose  may  speedily  detect  on 
passing  some  of  the  ash  trees  that  skirt  our 
lanes.  The  elegant  and  wonderfully  alert 
Humming-bird  Hawk-moth,  Macraglossa 
Stellatarum,  is  in  tolerable  plenty  some- 
times, and  may  be  seen  visiting  our  flower- 
beds in  the  soft  morning  or  evening  twilight, 
or  occasionally  in  the  day,  but  keeping  to 
the  shade ;  poising  itself  in  the  air  over  the 
flower  cup,  which  it  probes  at  the  same  time 
with  its  long  spiral  proboscis,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  the  nectar ;  and  darting 
from  flower  to  flower  with  amazing  velocity 
in  search  of  food.  The,  Great  Yellow 
Underwing,  Triphcena  Pronuba,  Broad  Bor- 
dered Yellow  Underwing,  Triphcena  Fimbria, 
Magpie  Moth,  Abraxus  Grossulariata,  Gam- 
ma Moth,  Plusia  Gamma,  and  Cinnabar 
Moth,  Callimorpha  Jacoba,  are  some  of 
the  most  frequent  here.  Amongst  those 
others  which  have  been  taken,  are — 

Elephant  Hawk  Moth,      .  Metopsilus  Elpenor. 

Poplar  Hawk  Moth,    .      .  Smerinthus  Populi. 

Privet  Hawk  Moth,     .     .  Sphynx  Ligustri. 

Six  Spotted  Burnet  Moth,  Anthrocera  Ftlipendulce. 

Buff  Tip, Lygcera  Bucephala. 

Puss, Cerura  Vinula. 

Emperor, Saturnia  Pavonia-minor* 

Oak  Egger,  .....  Lasiocampa  Quercus. 
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Drinker, Odonestis  Pataloria. 

Lappet, Gastropacha  Quercifolia. 

Vapourer, Orgyia  antiqua. 

Sycamore, Apatela  aceris. 

Gipsy, Porthetria  dispar. 

Tiger, Arctia  Caga. 

Brimstone, Rumia  Cratcegata. 

Bed  Underwing,     ,     .     .  Latocala  Nupta. 
Angle  Shades,  ....  Phlogophora  Meticulosa* 

Herald, Scoliopteryx  Libatrix. 

Swallow  Tail,    ....   Ourapteryx  Sambucaria. 
Many  Plumed,       .     .     .  Alucita  Hexadactyla. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  species,  less 
attractive  as  to  size  and  beauty  ;  indeed  of 
the  smaller  Moths  there  are  innumerable 
varieties. 

In  no  other  natural  object,  perhaps,  is 
our  neighbourhood  more  interesting,  and  in 
some  instances  more  prolific,  than  in  its 
Flora ;  but  to  do  justice  in  describing  the 
numberless  varieties  and  rarities  to  be 
met  with,  and  their  habitats,  demands  the 
careful  observation  and  scrutiny  of  long 
experience,  and  acquaintance  with  the  lo- 
cality. 

My  attention  has  not  been  much  directed 
to  this  pursuit,  although  keenly  alive  to  the 
floral  charms  which  meet  the  eye  unceas- 
ingly, and  having  a  weakness  for  examining 
almost  every  minute  vegetable  curiosity  that 
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I  see ;  yet  to  attempt  a  Flora  Sheptonensis 
would  be  ridiculous,  and  I  therefore  leave, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  most  pleasant 
and  fertile  subject  to  hands  more  botani- 
cally  experienced.  But,  although  sufficient 
time  and  attention  have  not  been  devoted 
to  this  particular  to  justify  the  attempt  at 
a  classified  Flora,  yet  the  few  notes  that 
have  been  taken  may  not  be  altogether  out 
of  place. 

We  have  before  noticed  that  the  foliage 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Shepton  Mallet 
is  rather  scanty,  and  the  timber  reaches  to 
no  great  size,  on  account  of  the  shallowness 
of  the  soil.  For  this  reason  the  hills  pre- 
sent a  somewhat  bleak  and  cheerless  aspect 
during  the  winter  months  ;  but  when  Spring 
returns,  and  the  leaves  burst  forth  to  catch 
the  sunbeam  and  the  dew,  there  is  a  fresh- 
ness and  a  profusion  of  leaf  peculiar  to  the 
Sycamore,  Acer  Pseudo  platanus,  that  soon 
fill  up  the  gap,  and  an  airy  lightness  and 
elegance  presented  by  the  Ash,  Fraxinus 
excelsior,  that  give  a  delicate  finish  to  the 
landscape.  The  Beech,  too,  Fagus  sylvatica, 
adds  a  warmth  to  the  Autumnal  picture,  by 
the  golden  tint  which  its  leaves  assume. 

These  are,  here,  the  most  common  and 
prominent  of  our  native  trees.  Next  to 
them  are  the — 
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Elm, 

Wych,  or  Scotch  Elm, 
Aspen,  or  trembling  Popl 
Black  Poplar,    . 
White  Poplar,    . 
White  Willow,  . 
Common  Oak,    , 
Lime,  or  Linden, 
Wild  Apple  Tree, 
Goat  Willow,  or  Saugh 
Common  Osier, 
White  Beam  Tree, 
Wild  Service  Tree, 
Yew,       .     .     . 


Ulmus  campestris. 
Ulmus.  montana. 
Populus  tremula. 
Populus  nigra. 
Populus  alba. 
Salix  alba. 
Quercus  pedunculata. 
Tilia  Europcea. 
Pyrus  malus. 
Salix  caprea. 
Salix  viminalis. 
Pyrus  Aria. 
Pyrus  torminalis. 
Taxus  baccata* 


Around  these,  up  the  old  walls,  arid  over 
the  craggy  rocks,  creeps  the  Ivy,  Hedera 
Helix;  and  the  Mistletoe,  Viscum  alburn, 
grows  luxuriantly,  in  our  orchards  particu- 
larly. Upon  the  otherwise  almost  bare  heath, 
such  as  the  "  Sleight,"  or  Maesbury  Ring, 
or  along  the  summit  of  Mendip,  flourish 
the  Furze  or  Gorse,  Ulex  Europceus  ;  Black- 
berry or  Bramble,  Rubus  fruticosus  ;  Dew- 
berry or  Grey  Bramble,  Rubus  ccesius ; 
Whortleberry,  Vaccinium  uliginosum ;  Bar- 
berry, Berberis  vulgaris ;  while  our  hedges 
and  thickets  generally  are  made  up  of — 


The  Hawthorn,     . 
The  Hazel,      .     . 
Blackthorn,  or  Sloe, 
Field  Maple,    .     . 
Elder,  .... 


Cratcegus  Oxyacantha. 
Corylus  Avellana. 
Prunus  spinosa, 
Acer  campestre. 
Sambucus  nigra, 
O 
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Alder,   .... 
Common  Dog  Rose, 
"White  Dog  Rose, 
Wayfaring  |Tree, 
Guelder  Rose, 
Buckthorn, 
Holly,   .     .     . 
Spindle  Tree,  . 


Alnus  glutinosa. 
Rosa  canina. 
Rosa  arvensis. 
Viburnum  Lantana. 
Viburnum  Opulus. 
Rhamnus  catharticus. 
Ilex  aquifolium. 
Enonymus  Europceus. 


Amongst  these  the  Honey-suckle,  Loni- 
cera  periclymenum ;  Clematis,  or  Traveller's 
Joy,  Clematis  Vitalba  ;  Wood  Nightshade, 
Solatium  Dulcamara  ;  Red-berried  Bryony, 
Bryonia  dioica  ;  and  Common  Hop,  Hu- 
mulus  Lupulus,  entwine  themselves. 

Most  of  the  Wild  Flowers  flourish  in 
our  vicinity,  and  deck  the  scenery  with 
their  variegated  and  fragrant  charms : — 

"  Every  where  about  us  are  they  glowing, 
Some  like  stars  to  tell  us  spring  is  born  : 
Others  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  o'erflowing, 
Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  corn." 

How  delicate  is  the  hue  imparted  to 
our  woodlands  in  the  early  spring  by  the 
graceful  blossom  of  the  Hyacinth,  Hyacin- 
thus  nonscriptus  ;  chequered  throughout  by 
the  elegant  flowers  of  the  Wood  Anemone, 
Anemone  nemorosa,  the  Meadow  Lychnis, 
or  Ragged  Robin,  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi,  and 
the  Red  Campion,  Lychnis  diurna ;   whilst 
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the  chaste  Primrose,  Primula  vulgaris, 
sprinkled  in  tufts  along  the  green  banks, 
looks  like  so  many  clusters  of  modest  stars 
twinkling  in  a  verdant  sky.  These,  toge- 
ther with  the  Sweet  Violet,  Viola  odorata, 
and  White  scented  Violet,  Viola  alba,  fill 
the  soft  air  with  their  delicate  fragrance. 
They  are  as  common  here  in  the  Spring, 
as  they  are  almost  everywhere  else,  but 
we  do  not  value  them  the  less  for  that : — 

"  And  with  childish  credulous  affection 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand, 
Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection ; 
Emblems  of  the*T>right  and  better  land." 

Hundreds  of  other  species  there  are, 
about  our  pleasant  shady  lanes  and  rich 
green  pastures,  all  more  or  less  familiar  to 
the  observing  eye ;  but  here  we  must  be 
content  with  noticing  a  few  of  the  rarer 
specimens.  The  following  few  were  kindly 
favoured  by  a  lady,  who  was  very  perse- 
vering in  her  botanical  researches  in  this 
neighbourhood : — 

Herb  Paris,  or  Lovers'  Knot,  Paris  quadrifolia.     » 

At  the  petrifying  stream  on  the  road  to  Croscombe. 
Solomon's  Seal,      ....   Convallaria  multifiora. 
At  the  same  place. 

Lady's  Mantle, Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

High  read  between  Shepton  and  Croscombe. 
Evergreen  Alkanet,     .     .     .  Anchusa  Sempervirens. 
Road  to  Coombe  Wood  from  Shepton. 
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Blue  Meadow  Crane's  Bill,    .   Geranium  pratense. 
Between  Shepton  and  Croscombe. 

Wood  Spurge, Euphorbium  amygdaloides. 

Lane  between  Croscombe  and  Coombe  Wood. 

Musk  Mallow, Malva  moschata. 

Bodden  Lane. 
Shining  Crane's  Bill,  .     .     .   Geranium  lucidum. 
Very  general  on  the  walls. 


Here,  too,  is  a  good  field  for  the  Fern- 
hunter.  Ferns,  Mosses,  and  Lichens  abound 
among  the  loose  crags,  old  timber,  and 
primitive  stone  walls,  which  are  profusely 
adorned  also,  in  shady  places,  with  the 
Common  Navelwort,  Cotyledon  Umbilicus, 
and  Stone  Crop,  Sedum  acre. 

The  Ferns  which  are  to  be  met  with 
here  are — 

Rough  Spleen- wort,      .     .   Ceterach  officinarum. 
Rigid  Three-branched  Poly-  Polypodium  calcareum. 

pody, 
Brittle  Bladder  Fern,    .     .   Cystopteris  Fragilis. 
Marsh  Fern,       ....  Lastrea  Thelypteris. 
Heath,  or  Mountain  Fern,     Lastrea  Oreopteris. 
Narrow    Prickly-toothed      Lastrea  Spinulosa. 

Fern, 
Broad    Prickly-toothed,   or  Lastrea  dilatata. 

Crested  Fern, 

Lady  Fern, Athyrium  Filix-fcemina. 

Wall-rue  Spleen-wort,  .     .  Asplenium  Ruta-muraria. 
Black  Spleen-wort,       .     .  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum. 
Maidenhair  Spleen-wort,     .  Asplenium  Trichomanes. 
Harts'  Tongue,  ....  Scolopendrium  vulgare. 
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Northern  Hard  Fern,    .     .  Blechnum  Boreale. 

Common  Brake,       .     .     .  Pteris  aquilina. 

Alpine  Fern,  or  Holly  Fern,  Polystichum  Lonchitis. 

Common  Prickly  Fern,       .  Polystichum  aculeatum. 
Angular-lobed  Prickly  Fern,  Polystichum  angular e. 

Royal  Flowering  Fern,       .  Osmunda  regalis. 

Adders'  Tongue,       .     .     .  Ophiglossum  vulgatum. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  immediate 
:ighbov 
varieties. 


neighbourhood  can  boast  of  a  fair  list  of 


The  distribution  of  plants  in  general, 
their  fecundity,  and  the  healthy  existence 
of  individual  species  depend  on  physical 
configuration  of  the  earth's  surface,  climate, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  consequently 
upon  the  geological  composition,  from  the 
materials  of  which  the  superstratum  of  soil 
principally  derived  its  substance.  Our 
locality  may  be  said  to  be  remarkably 
favoured  in  these  respects.  From  the  bleak 
and  barren  down,  to  the  snug  and  sheltered 
dell,  there  are  such  a  gradation  and  diver- 
sity of  climate ;  and  from  the  Inferior 
Oolite  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  so  great 
a  choice  of  geological  stratification,  that 
our  district  is  rendered  prolific  in  a  diver- 
sity of  species,  especially  as  the  Lias 
and  Carboniferous  Limestone  predominate, 
which  formations  in  particular,  are  favour- 
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able  to  the  growth  of  many  pleasing 
varieties. 

To  the  destruction  and  decay  of  past 
ages  the  life  of  the  present  in  great  part 
owes  its  existence. 

Death  and  decomposition  are  as  essential 
to  life  on  the  one  hand,  as  they  are  inevit- 
able and  fatal  to  it  on  the  other.* 

The  attrition,  disintegration,  upheaving, 
and  subsiding  of  the  rocks  of  one  age,  is 
the  process  of  the  formation  of  those  of 
another. 

That  internal  force  by  whose  agency  the 
earth's  crust  is  thrust  upward  from  its 
horizontal  position,  and  broken  into  the 
pleasing  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  precipice 
or  plain,  brings  to  the  surface  and  places 
within  man's  reach  those  mineral  treasures 
which  might  otherwise  have  for  ever  been 
buried  from  his  sight,  and  discloses  many 
of  the  intensely  interesting  wonders  of  the 
World's  past  history. 

Rock  is  being  constantly  worn  down  by 
the  action  of  water  and  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  particles  are  washed  away  to  be  depo- 
sited elsewhere  in  another  form ;  and  water 

*  The  meeting  of  these  two  extremes  appears,  to  me,  like  the 
positive  and  negative  ends  of  the  connecting  wire  of  a  Voltaic 
battery,  in  contact;  thus  forming  a  circuit  in  which  Nature 
rolls  on  unceasingly.  Sever  the  connection  and,  under  existing 
circumstances,  Nature  herself  would  die. 
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recedes  from  the  rising  land,  laying  bare  the 
hidden  formations  and  marvellous  remains 
of  life  long  since  extinct. 

High  and  dry  as  the  rocky  spot  upon 
which  Shepton  Mallet  stands,  now  is,*  yet 
has  it  been  formerly  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  or  the  bed  of  an  estuary,  formed  by 
the  sediments  of  the  waters  themselves. 

The  ancient  seas  which  formed  these 
deposits  were  ever  varying.  Now,  in  the 
fury  of  their  tides  lashing  the  sides  of  the 
limestone  rocks,  and  tearing  them  piecemeal 
away,  they  deposited  the  fragments  in  their 
muddy  bottoms,  thus  forming  a  conglome- 
rate. Then,  perhaps,  a  more  tranquil  flood 
depositing  a  bed  of  mud  or  clay,  retreating, 
left  it  in  a  state  of  swamp,  gradually  to  dry 
and  harden.  At  one  period  returning  to 
discharge  a  layer  of  sediment  upon  those 
already  formed,  or  building  up  a  new  sub- 
stance with  its  tidal  deposits  of  corals, 
broken  shells,  and  grits;  or  at  another 
retreating  and  breaking  through  the  har- 
dened depositions  of  former  seas,  shaped  out 
those  channels  which  form  some  of  our 
valleys. 

Untold  ages  may  have  rolled  by  whilst 

*  Mr.  Cruikshank  found  the  height  of  Shepton  Mallet  at  the 
Railway  Station,  to  be  477  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  That 
of  the  spring  supplying  the  Water-works  is  669  feet. 
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these  wonderful  alternations  were  being 
carried  out,  till  they  left  the  surface  of  our 
earth  in  the  state  we  now  have  it. 

Shepton  Mallet  lies  wholly  upon  a  bed  of 
one  of  these  formations,  the  Lias,  a  part  of 
the  great  Oolitic  system,  which  commences 
at  Lyme  Regis,  "  from  whence  passing 
under  the  unconformable  green  sand  of 
Blackdown,  and  surrounding  the  irregular 
elevations  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  in 
Somersetshire,  it  ranges  uninterruptedly  by 
Bath,  Gloucester,  Leicester,  Newark,  and 
Gainsborough,  to  the  Humber."  After  a 
contraction  of  superficial  breadth  for  some 
distance,  u  it  expands  again  towards  the 
North,  and  shows  itself  very  completely  de- 
veloped on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire."  It  is 
very  rich  in  the  fossil  remains  of  plants, 
shells,  fishes,  and  even  insects ;  but  the 
most  wonderful  exuviae  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  process  of  excava- 
tion are  the  monster  Ichthyosauridae, — 
animals  combining  the  characteristics  of  the 
Lizard  and  Fish. 

It  requires  some  little  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  conceive  the  state  of  our 
district  when  gigantic  living  forms  of  the 
Lizard  kind,  some  nearly  forty  feet  in 
length,  crawled  leisurely  about  upon  its 
surface,  and  by  some  sudden  overwhelming 
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flood  of  mud  were  buried  in  the  midst  of 
life. 

None  of  these  remains  have  yet  been 
discovered  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  al- 
though in  other  portions  of  the  Lias  bed 
hundreds  have  been  found,  varying  in  length 
from  four  to  forty  feet.  Of  the  two  genera 
which  seem  best  known  to  Geologists,  the 
Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus,  about  nine 
species  of  each  have  been  found. 

Much  geological  curiosity  was  aroused 
during  the  progress  of  the  works  of  the 
East  Somerset  Railway,  and  many  amateurs 
were  daily  to  be  seen  pursuing  their  investi- 
gations among  the  debris  of  the  shattered 
rocks,  but  with  what  real  success  as  to 
varieties  I  never  could  ascertain.  Cart 
loads  of  specimens  of  the  genera  usually  to 
be  met  with,  were  thrown  up,  but  in  general 
they  were  very  imperfect. 

The  most  abundant  were — 

Ammonites,  particularly  Bucklandi,  communis,  and 

obtusus. 
Beltmnites. 
Terebratula. 

Gryphcea,  particularly  incurva. 
Pecten. 

Plagiostoma  gigantea. 
Lima. 
Rhynconella. 
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In  the  beds  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  and 
Inferior  Oolite  Sand  are  entombed  also 
similar  remains  with  some  exceptions,  and 
additions  peculiar  to  the  formation,  such  as — 

Echinus. 

Neucleolites. 

Ostrea. 

Isocardia. 

Trigonia. 

In  our  immediate  district  these  beds  ex- 
tend from  near  Bodden  through  Doulting 
w  Sheep  -si  eight,"  and  close  to  Prestleigh, 
whence  they  take  a  sinuous  course  away 
towards  Batcombe. 

To  the  North  the  Lias  extends  just  be- 
yond Windsor's  Hill,  whence  running  East- 
ward it  is  bounded  by  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
till  it  comes  to  near  Long  Cross  Bottom, 
where  the  Limestone  crops  out.  On  the 
West  it  is  bounded  by  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  till  it  reaches  close  to  Croscombe, 
where  it  meets  with  the  Dolomitic  Conglo- 
merate, which  runs  Eastward  as  far  as 
Darshill  to  a  small  bed  of  New  Red  Marl, 
whilst  the  Limestone  crops  out  on  either 
side. 

On  the  South  West  lies  the  New  Red 
Marl,  insinuating  itself  into  the  Lias,  to 
just  beyond  Lambert's  Hill,  where  an  insig- 
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nificant  bit  of  Limestone  and  Conglomerate 
again  crop  out. 

The  Lias  soil  is  better  adapted  to  pasture 
than  tillage ;  hence  our  vicinity  is  occupied 
by  thriving  dairy  farms,  whose  undulating 
meadows  present  a  surface  of  almost  per- 
petual verdure* 

These  notes  have  been  chiefly  confined* 
to  Shepton  Mallet  itself,  although  the 
neighbouring  villages,  such  as  Doulting 
and  Croscombe,  possess  fair  claims  to  atten- 
tion. Doulting  has  more  of  interest  than 
its  "  sacred  *  well.  Of  Croscombe,  a  book, 
"The  Village,"  written  by  a  late  Rector, 
fully  speaks.  And  of  the  Hamlets,  the 
name  of  Downside,  where  dwelt  the 
Bernard  and  Strode  families,  was  acciden- 
tally omitted  among  those  which  make  up 
the  parish  of  Shepton  Mallet 
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Detestata." 

.Horace. 

JHE  conflict  between  King  Charles  I. 
and  the  Parliament  has  been  already 
alluded  to.  *  A  clever  paper  in  the 
u  Somersetshire  Archceological  Society's 
Proceedings,"  only  published  in  1869, 
describes  to  us  events  in  and  around  our 
town  in  August,  1642,  which  form  an 
important  episode  in  the  history  of  Shepton 
Mallet. 

King  Charles  had  been  making  efforts  to 
oppose  the  growing  power  of  a  Parliament 
which  had  passed  an  act  not  to  be  dissolved 
except  by  its  own  consent.  On  their  side, 
the  two  Houses  were  beginning  to  raise  an 
army  "  in  defence  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  true  religion,  the  laws,  liberty, 

*  Page  15. 
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and  peace  of  the  kingdom."  The  painfully- 
interesting  stages  by  which  hostile  feel- 
ings developed  into  civil  bloodshed  are 
noticed  in  the  paper  to  which  we  are  largely 
indebted.  We  can  only  mention  here  that 
on  July  19th,  1642,  Mr.  Popham  was  sent 
into  Somersetshire,  by  the  Parliament,  to 
call  out  the  local  Militia,  and  that  about 
the  same  time  the  King  issued  his  "  Com- 
mission of  Array,"  in  which  he  gave  power 
to  all  persons  named  in  it,  to  act  on  his 
behalf.  In  compliance  with  this  Royal 
"  Commission,"  different  noblemen  and 
others  agreed  to  supply  a  certain  number  of 
horses  : — e.g.  the  Earl  of  Bath  50,  the  Earl 
of  Bristol  60,  Lord  Paulet  40 ;  and  "into 
the  West  to  restrain  those  parts,"  the  King 
sent  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  with  other 
gentlemen,  "  of  the  prime  quality."  The 
Marquis  reached  Bath  on  the  25th  of 
July.  He  met  there  the  principal  gentry 
of  Somerset,  at  the  assizes,  and  decided  on 
commencing  at  Wells,  as  being  "  a  pleasant- 
City,  in  the  heart,  and  near  the  centre, 
of  the  county."  But  the  Parliamentarians 
of  Somerset,  very  many  of  whom  "had 
gotten  wealth  as  traders,"  were  beforehand 
with  him.  It  had  been  announced  that 
this  "  Commission  of  Array  "  would  reduce 
the  population  to  be  no  better  than  slaves 
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to  the  Lords  ;  and  on  the  Marquis'  arrival 
at  Wells,  with  a  small  body  of  soldiers,  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  armed 
enemy  covering  the  whole  county.*  The 
next  step  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentarian 
Deputy-Lieutenants  and  Committee,  and 
Shepton  Mallet  was  the  scene  of  action. 
They  appointed  a  meeting,  in  our  town,  for 
the  1st  of  August,  to  take  measures  for 
the  preservation  of  peace,  and  to  issue 
warrants  to  the  several  hundreds,  requiring 
them  not  to  obey  the  Royalist  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  Butf  some  of  the  "wicked 
incendiaries  "  of  the  town,  viz.,  Richard 
Board,  Hercules  Whiting.,  Nicholas  Down- 
ton,  James  Strode,  John  Walker,  and  John 
Cooth,  u  the  Parson,"  got  up  a  petition  to 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  insinuating  to 
the  people  that  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee were  coming  to  fire  the  Shepton 
Mallet  houses,  and  make  its  streets  run 
with  blood ;  and  in  the  morning,  about 
eight  o'clock,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  J  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
"father-in-law  to  Master  Thomas  Smith," 

*  Earl  of  Clarendon's  Kebellion. 

f  Quoted  from  a  letter  from  "the  Committee  in  Somerset- 
shire," 1642. 

$  M,P.  for  Wells,  and  an  aotive  Royalist. 
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and  a  hundred  horse  "at  least,"  came  here 
from  Wells  to  publish  the  "  Commission  of 
Array."  But  Colonel  William  Strode,  one 
of  the  Deputy-Lieutenants,  being  within  a 
mile  of  the  town  and  hearing  of  the 
tumult,  came  with  his  son  and  servants,  in 
all  but  four  armed  horse  and  two  unarmed, 
and  demanded  the  reason  of  it.  Where- 
upon Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  Master  Smith, 
and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  came  to  him 
and  required  him  to  alight  and  hear  the 
petition  read.  Colonel  Strode  replied  that 
u  he  came  not  to  hear  petitions  but  to 
suppress  insurrections,  and  required  the 
said  three  gentlemen  to  leave  the  town." 
Upon  this  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  laid  hold  of 
"  Master  "  Strode  and  his  horse,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  "  Master  "  Smith,  arrested 
him  on  suspicion  of  treason  ;  and  whilst 
they  were  endeavouring  to  pull  him  from 
his  horse,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  struck  at 
him  with  a  halbert,  and  divers  "  Cavaliers  " 
drew  their  swords  and  held  then  points 
towards  his  body ;  and  one  of  Colonel 
Strode's  servants  presented  a  pistol  at  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton,  and  would  have  killed  him, 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  a  Mr. 
White,  who  snatched  the  pistol  from  him. 
Colonel  Strode  being  thus  arrested  and 
forced  to  alight,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  read 
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the  Shepton  (Royalist)  petition,  and  asked 
for  the  supporters  of  it  to  come  forward ; 
but  there  only  appeared  Nicholas  Down- 
ton,  which  Col.  Strode  was  asked  to  notice; 
but  he  replied  that  Downton  was  one  of 
the  incendiaries  of  the  Town,  as  they  were 
of  the  County  and  of  the  Parliament,  and 
again  required  them  to  leave  the  town  ;  and 
further  bid  the  people  obey  the  King  as  he 
was  guided  and  counselled  by  the  Parliament, 
and  not  as  he  was  guided  and  counselled 
by  evil  counsellors.  Col.  Strode  was  given 
in  charge  to  the  constable,  that  he  might 
be  taken  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  at 
Wells  ;  but  word  was  now  brought  to  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton  that  the  country  people 
were  coming  in  upon  him,  at  which  "  he 
seeming  to  be  amazed,"  took  horse  and 
rode  to  the  "  Swan,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town,"  to  meet  others  of  his  party 
expected  there;  but  as  none  were  yet 
come,  he  sent  a  message  for  Captain  John 
Digby  to  bring  his  troop  from  Sherborne, 
and  rode  on  in  haste  a  mile  out  of  the 
town,  and  with  him  "  one  Thomas  Strode," 
endeavouring  as  they  went,  and  with  tole- 
rable success,  to  raise  the  country,  using 
violence  to  the  yeomanry,  or  any  who 
refused  :  many  joined  him.  After  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton's    departure,    the    constable    was 
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compelled  by  the  people  to  release  Colonel 
Strode  or  lose  his  life,  and  Shepton  Mallet 
being  thus  cleared  of  the  Royalists,  and 
Colonel  Strode  having  met  "  at  the  town's 
end,"  some  of  his  brother  deputy-lieuten- 
ants, they  proceeded  to  their  business.  But 
before  noon,  "  without  warrant  or  request," 
the  country  people  had  assembled,  both 
horse  and  foot,  to  the  number  of  2,000, 
though  most  unarmed ;  and  the  scouts 
frequently  brought  word  that  others  coming 
were  met  by  the  Royalists,  beaten  and 
wounded,  and  their  ammunition  and  pro- 
vision taken  from  them.  The  Committee 
drew  this  force  "  into  the  field,"  and  issued 
"  instruction  "  for  their  guidance. 

The  chronicle  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
High  Sheriff  being  sickly,  his  eldest  son, 
Mr.  Henry  Sandford  now  came,  (we  infer 
to  Shepton,)  and  commanded  all  who  were 
present  and  the  whole  county  to  assist  in 
the  service  of  the  Parliament,  *■  which, 
with  great  acclamation,  all  protested  to 
obey."  Two  messengers,  Messrs.  William 
Long  and  Lawrence  Bull,  were  then  sent 
to  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  at  his  halting  place, 
to  ask  "for  what  purpose  he  was  thus 
come  armed  into  the  county ;  if  it  were 
for  peace,  then  that  they  should  return 
home  to  their  houses;   if  not,  that  then 
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they  would  take  it  as  an  insurrection, 
and  endeavour  to  repress  it."  When  the 
messengers  were  supposed  to  have  reached 
him,  all  the  country  people  were  moved 
forward;  and  Sir  R.  Hopton  perceiving 
this,  disbanded  bis  force,— some  of  whom 
went  to  Wells,  some  to  their  own  homes, 
— and  rode  away. 

Messrs.  Bull  and  Long  however  delivered 
their  message  to  Sir  R.  Hopton  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  who  replied  that  they 
could  not  answer  it  until  they  had  spoken 
with  the  Marquis,  and  desired  them  to  go 
to  Wells  with  their  party,  which  they  did  ; 
Sir  Ralph  then  brought  them  a  reply  in 
writing,  that  "my  Lord  Marquis  being 
informed  of  a  great  assembly  to  meet  at 
Shepton  in  arms  this  day,  not  knowing 
any  cause  of  such  meeting,  sent  me  and 
some  other  justices  of  the  peace,  in  order 
to  the  peace  of  this  county,  to  know  the 
cause  of  this  meeting  and  to  prevent  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace."  The  Marquis 
of  Hertford  also  gave  them  a  letter, 
requesting  an  answer,  stating,  "I  under- 
stand there  is  a  great  assembly  of  armed 
men  now  at  Shepton,  which  I  conceive  is 
unlawful,  and  desire  to  know  by  what 
authority  they  are  met,  for  that  as  yet  it 
seems  to  me  a  great  violation  of  the  peace 
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of  this  county  and  the  kingdome  to  appear 
so  armed."  Which  message  being  delivered 
to  the  Parliamentarian  Committee,  they 
replied^  "  After  we  understood  that  my 
Lord  Marquis  of  Hertford  came  into  this 
county  with  companies  of  armed  men,  to 
put  in  execution  the  Commission  of  Array, 
which  is  illegal,  and  settling  himself  at 
Wells,  both  horse  and  foot, — we,  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  county,  came  this  day  to 
Shepton  Mallet." 

These  proceedings  were  immediately  re- 
ported to  the  Parliament,  in  a  letter  from 
the  committee,  dated  Shepton  Mallet,  1st 
August,  1642,  and  signed  by 

John  Horner,  Hugh  Rogers, 

Alexander  Popham,  William  Strode, 

John  Pym,  Richard  Coley, 

Richard  Harbyn,  John  Ashe  ; — 

and  in  consequence,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton, 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  and  Captain  John 
Digby  were  deprived  of  their  seats ;  and, 
with  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Sir  Francis 
Doddington,  Richard  Bond,  Hercules 
Whiting,  John  Walker,  and  Mr.  Cooth,  the 
Rector  of  Shepton  Mallet,  were  ordered  to 
be  brought  to  Parliament  as  delinquents, 
Mr.  James  Strode,  clothier,  and  Mr.  Cooth 
appear   to    have  been    arrested    and*    as 

Q 
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stated  in  page  74,  Mr.  Cooth's  active 
espousal  of  the  Royal  cause,  ended  in  his 
ejectment  from  the  living  Three  or  four 
days  after  the  disturbance  at  Shepton 
Mallet,  some  forty  thousand  men  and 
women,  of  whom  five  and  twenty  thousand 
came  from  Bath,  Bristol,  Wilts,  Gloucester- 
shire and  Dorset,  the  rest  from  Somerset, 
might  have  been  seen  congregated  on  the 
"great,  vast"  Mendip  Hills,  above  Chew- 
ton.  This  force  being  put  into  order  with 
"much  adoe,"  marched  on  August  5th  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  above  Wells,  where  they 
lay  that  night,  having  been  without  food 
all  day.  The  next  morning  provisions  were 
sent  in  to  them  from  the  whole  country 
round,  for  which  the  sympathetic  purveyors 
refused  any  payment. 

On  the  previous  day,  the  4th,  occurred 
the  first  blood-shedding  in  Somerset.  A 
party  of  500  strong,  from  Glastonbury  and 
Bridgewater,  encountered  some  Royalist 
horse  outside  Wells,  and  four  men  were 
killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  A  large  body 
of  Royalist  horse  *  also  went  out  on  the  4th, 
by  Shepton,  towards  Mendip  ;  and  when  the 
Parliamentary  forty  thousand  collecting  at 
Chewton  saw  them,  they  were  "  stroken," 
Mr.   John   Ashe  records,    "with   a  great 

*  One  account  says  "  all." 
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affrightment ;"  but,  "the  Cavaliers  having 
made  a  bravado "  returned  to  Shepton, 
where  they  spent  some  time  in  refreshing 
themselves  in  the  inns  and  taverns ;  and 
some  marching  round  the  town  found  out 
the  •*'  honest  and  religious  "  men's  houses 
(i.e.  those  of  the  Parliamentary  party,) 
which  they  broke  into  and  plundered ;  and 
then  having  done  their  "  pranckes,"  first 
billeting  one  hundred  troopers  at  Shep- 
ton, they  returned  to  Wells,  informed  the 
Marquis  of  the  great  number  they  had 
seen  at  Chewton,  and  asked  for  leave  to 
encounter  them ;  which  he,  "  out  of  his 
goodness,"  refused. 

It  seems  that  Lord  Hertford  made 
another  effort  to  read  the  "  Commission 
of  Array,"  and  was  again  opposed  by 
"  Master  "  William  Strode  and  others,  who 
with  only  150  men,  meeting  him  near 
Wells,  were  not  fearful  to  encounter  him. 
After  much  parley  and  debate,  a  "  treach- 
erous" assault  was  made  on  Colonel  Strode's 
regiment,  and  many  were  hurt,  and  twelve 
reported  as  slain  ;  but  the  Marquis  and  his 
followers,  not  being  able  n  to  stand  it  out," 
returned  into  Wells,  pursued  by  many  of 
the  country  people,  and  were  at  once  set 
down  as  u  merciless  men,  they  care  not 
what  they  do." 
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These  events  preceded  what  may  be  not 
inaccurately  termed  the  "  Siege  of  Wells." 
Our  Cathedral  City  found  itself  commanded 
by  Parliamentary  guns  on  the  Bristol, 
Glastonbury,  and  Shepton  Mallet  sides. 
"  Master"  Strode,  "  Master"  Pine,  and 
"  Master  "  Cole,  with  three  thousand  men, 
were  on  the  hill  in  the  Shepton  Mallet 
direction,  with  two  pieces  of  ordnance  ;  and 
a  hundred  and  twenty  horse  from  Taun- 
ton Dene,  under  Captain  Pym,  were  also 
posted,  rf  after  a  courteous  welcome,"  to 
guard  the  north  east  of  the  city,  "  which 
goes  up  to  the  downs  to  meet  the  Shepton 
and  Wells  Road."  But  no  sooner  had  some 
shots  been  fired  against  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
which  was  the  Royalists'  head  quarters, 
than  the  Marquis,  finding  himself  over- 
matched, opened  a  parley  and  prudently 
evacuated  the  city,  which  the  Mendip  men 
then  entered  "  with  sueh  great  expressions 
of  joy,  as  is  hardly  imaginable." 

Part  of  the  Royal  army  lav  at  Shepton 
Mallet  in  1644,— King  Charles  I  himself 
staying  at  the  Manor  House  at  Mells. 

In  1645  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  great 
Parliamentary  General,  made  Shepton  Mal- 
let his  head  quarters,  when  marching  from 
Sherborne  to  attack  Bristol :  he  passed  on 
the  next  day  to  Chew. 


€fyt  Unman  ^nftmj  nan  tjj!  Cumuli. 

"Dim  with  dark  shadows  of  the  ages  past." 

Miss  Procter, 

||||RADITION,  —  as  our  Author  has 
jg|B|lg  commenced  by  telling  us, — is  almost 
silent  as  to  the  sights  or  sounds  which  may 
have  greeted  wayfaring  men,  in  Belgic 
days,  on  the  exact  spot  now  covered  by 
Shepton  Mallet.  Once  it  lay  almost  under 
the  shadow  of  the  "  Forest  *  of  Mendip  " 
and,  we  suppose,  pastured  a  multitude 
of  sheep.  But  the  town  does  not,  like 
Ilchester  (Iscalis)  or  Glastonbury,  {Leuca- 
num,)  or  Keynsham,  (Trajectus,)  grace  the 
map  of  Ancient  Britain.  Lying,  however 
as  it  does,  within  a  mile  of  one  of  the  four 
principal  Roman  roads  of  the  period  of 
Agricola  (a.d.77  to  85),— "the  Foss  Way," 
which  connected  Totness  and  Exeter  with 
Bath,  Cirencester  and  the  North,  there  can 
be  nothing  surprising  in  the  discovery  here 

*  Stoberry,  (Stoburghe)  was,  (according  to  an  old  account  in 
Phelps,)  in  1298  the  nearest  limit :  Chewton,  Shipham,  and  West 
Harptree  were  then  mentioned  amongst  places  which  ought  to  be 
disafforested. 
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of  evidences  of  Roman  life  and  industry. 
Such  an  event  occurred  in  the  process  of 
excavating  a  resting  place  for  a  large  boiler 
of  the  New  Brewery,  in  November,  1864. 
A  Roman  Potter's  kiln  (fornaz)  was  then 
exposed  to  view,  and,  thanks  to  the  dis- 
cerning care  of  Messrs.  Morice,  Cox,  and 
Clarke,  it  was  at  once  arched  over  and  is 
preserved  for  the  inspection  of  archaeologists. 
An  account  of  the  discovery  was  imme- 
diately communicated  by  the  Revd.  W.  B. 
Caparn  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and 
will  be  found  in  the  number  of  that 
Periodical  for  December,  1864.  A  graphic 
description  was  also  given  of  the  kiln  by 
the  Revd.  H.  M.  Scarth,  in  a  paper  read 
by  him,  after  personal  inspection,  at  the 
Somerset  Archceological  meeting  at  Shep- 
ton  Mallet  in  September,  1865. 

Its  floor  is  about  6  feet  below  the  pre- 
sent surface  of  the  ground.  It  had  an 
approach  to  it  and  a  space  in  front  pro- 
tected by  a  slight  wall,  which  may  still  be 
traced.  Its  sides  are  guarded  by  stone 
jambs.  The  form  is  circular, — the  shelf 
for  the  pottery  remaining  perfect,  except  a 
portion  of  the  front,  which  has  been  broken 
away.  The  dome  above  the  shelf  remains 
entire  to  the  height  of  about  2  feet  at  the 
back  of  the  kiln.     The  shelf  is  supported 
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at  the  back  by  five  pillars  of  clay,  about  18 
inches  high,  and  is  7  inches  thick.  The 
width  of  the  shelf  is  49  inches,  and  its 
depth  from  front  to  back  45  inches.  It  is 
pierced  with  nine  holes,  varying  in  diameter 
from  9  to  3  inches  and  not  quite  circular. 
There  are  traces  of  two  more  perforations 
in  the  part  broken  away.  When  first 
discovered,  several  cups  were  found  placed 
in  the  holes  on  the  shelf,  as  they  had  been 
left  by  the  hand  of  the  Roman  Potter. 
They  are  in  shape  and  material  something 
like  a  modern  flower  pot,  with  a  small 
circular  handle  at  the  side.  The  kiln  is 
particularly  interesting  as  being  the  first 
Roman  Pottery  recorded  to  have  been 
found  in  the  West  of  England.  Several 
coins  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  known 
as  w  soldiers'  money  "  came  to  light  when 
quarrying  was  in  process  ia  the  adjoining 
field.  The  Roman  Potteries  previously 
discovered  in  England  ate  situated  at 
Castor,  Northampshire, — on  the  Medway, 
and  in  London.  The  Revd.  H,  M.  Scarth 
is  of  opinion  that  if  care  were  taken  to 
examine  the  sites  of  Roman  occupation, 
near  to  which  beds  of  clay  exist,  many 
more  kilns  would  be  brought  to  light. 

A  lithographed  picture  both  of  the  fur- 
nace and  of  the  articles  of  fictile  ware  appears 
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in  the  "  Somerset  Arch  Geological  Society's 
Proceedings  "  for  1865  :  Mr.  Farbrother 
has  also  left  some  etchings  of  them,  which 
he  no  doubt  intended  to  have  engraved. 
We  may  add  that  a  sketch  is  given  of  the 
Castor  kiln  in  Smith'?  Dictionary  of  Roman 
Antiquities.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
this  sketch  with  the  drawing  of  the  Shepton 
Mallet  Pottery*  The  black  ware  found 
here  as  well  as  at  Castor,  was  probably 
smeared,  Mr.  Smith  considers,  with  pitch, 
which  was  burned  into  it  and  caused  it  to 
become  more  impervious  to  water  and  less 
liable  to  decay.* 

An  earlier  discovery  of  Roman  remains 
occurred,  on  the  Mendip,  two  miles  from 
Shepton  Mallet,  in  1840,— when  Mr.  Rugg, 
now  of  Croscombe,  opened  a  tumulus  or 
mound,  on  which  our  Riflemen  of  the 
gallant  "  Fifteenth  *  are  wont  to  plant  their 
danger  flag,  and  disinterred  17  mortuary 
urns  of  Romano-British  manufacture.  They 
were  of  common  red  ware,  shaped  like  an 
inverted  sea-kale  pot.  One  of  them  con- 
tained calcined  human  bones ;  the  others 
the  ashes  of  persons  who,  in  conformity 
with  the  custom  of  that  remote  period,  had 
been  burned  on  the  funeral  pile.     The  urn 

*  Mr.  Smith  cites  Horace,  i.  20,— "  ego  ipse  testa"  conditum 
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first  brought  to  light  was  covered  by  a  flat 
stone.  The  interior  of  the  tumulus  had  a 
system  of  drainage  and  was  floored  with 
small  flat  stones  laid,  edge  overlapping 
edge,  as  in  the  tiling  of  a  house. 

A  namesake  of  Mr.  Rugg  at  Maidstone 
possesses  one  of  the  urns  :  Mr.  Pearce  of 
Downside  gave  others  to  a  gentleman  of 
Bristol. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  term 
"  Forest  of  Mendip  "  does  not  necessarily 
imply  an  unbroken  expanse  of  wood,  as 
the  word  "  Forest "  was  used  of  tracts  of 
land  in  which  the  king  was  accustomed  to 
take  his  diversion  of  hunting,  and  from 
hunting  in  which  ordinary  persons  were 
prohibited. 

The  Tumuli,  of  which  there  are  three, 
will  be  discerned  at  once  in  the  open 
meadow  close  to  the  Western  side  of  the 
Beacon  Wood.  The  two  smaller  ones, 
presenting  concavities  on  the  top,  were,  I 
presume,  opened  at  some  previous  date. 


&N§- 
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And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  process  of  the  suns." 

Tennyson. 

JIVE  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  site  of  "  the 
Anglo-Bavarian  Brewery "  was  remote 
from  highroads  and  a  most  peaceful  speci- 
men of  pasture  land.  In  those  fast  coach- 
ing days,  when  "  The  Butterfly  "  indeed  had  long 
ceased  to  run  through  our  town  to  the  great 
Metropolis,  but  when  "  The  Swiftsure,"  *  its  team 
the  pride  of  the  regretted  G.  W.  John,  paid  its 
diurnal  visits  to  one  of  the  hotels, — the  unequalled 
mode  of  communication  between  Glastonbury  and 
the  Cathedral  City  and  the  nearest  railway  station 
— Bath;  when  the  rapid  "  Red  Rover  "  too  made  a 
flying  call  on  Mrs.  Alford,  hailing  from  Weymouth 
and  en  route  for  Bristol,  whilst  a  second  Bath  and 
Wells  coach,  "  The  Coronet,"  inferior  to  the  others 
in  that  it  boasted  only  a  single  leader,  conveyed  the 

*  As  late  as  1839  "  The  Swiftsure  "  ran  through  to  London  : 
and  in  the  same  year  coaches  called  "  The  Subscription  Coaches  " 
were  performing  day  and  night  journeys  to  and  from  Bath  and 
Exeter,  via  Shepton  Mallet  and  Ilminster.  The  night  Bath  and 
Exeter  coaches,  both  up  and  down,  called  at  Shepton  Mallet  a 
little  after  midnight.  The  horses  were  kept  at  the  Sun  Inn.  For 
some  years  before  the  opening  of  the  East  Somerset  line  to 
Shepton  the  Swiftsure  and  a  well  appointed  Omnibus  ran  be- 
tween Wells,  Shepton  Mallet  and  Bath  daily.  When  a  second 
delivery  of  London  and  other  letters  was  granted,  the  Swift- 
sure became  a  Royal  Mail,  though  it  never  assumed  the  red  paint 
and  yellow  stars.  Mr.  John  retired  from  the  box  in  1855 ;  but 
Hamilton's  four-horse  Mail  Coach  continued  running  until  1858. 
Before  and  after  1850  Bristol  and  Sherborne  omnibuses  passed 
through  the  town. 
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morning  traveller  from  Bath  to  Shepton  Mallet  and 
Wells,  and  the  afternoon  wayfarer  to  "  the  Queen  of 
the  West  "  again, — in  those  days  the  topography  of 
that  portion  of  Shepton  Mallet  which  lies  West- 
ward of  the  Hare  and  Hounds  Hotel  differed 
materially  from  the  present  ground-plan. 

Police  station,  Printing-office,  modern  dwelling, 
stone-yard  or  Sanatorium  —  there  were  none  of 
them.  The  Hare  and  Hounds  itself  was  entered 
by  an  archway  from  the  High  Street ;  Miss  Hinton 
made  and  cleaned  straw  bonnets  at  her  little  estab- 
lishment, which  separated  the  Hotel  archway  from 
Petticoat  Lane  and  Mr.  Ellis's,  now  Mr.  Fudge's 
shop.  Petticoat  lane  was  wide  enough  for  wheels 
as  far  as  the  Independent  Chapel.  A  short  branch 
lane  connected  it,  a  little  westward  of  the  Chapel, 
with  "  Taylor's  Paddock."  A  pathway  traversed 
this  Paddock,  opening  by  a  turnstile,  and  nearly 
at  right  angles,  on  another  lane,  which,  running 
parallel  with  Petticoat  lane,  connected  the  great 
Ostry  with  Catsash  and  Board  Cross.  This  last 
lane  gave  frontage  to  a  few  cottages  at  its  Catsash 
end  and  opened  on  the  Great  Ostry  by  another 
turnstile.  Victoria  Place  was  at  the  rear  of  some 
stabling  and  had  small  gardens,  the  level  of  which 
was  below  the  thoroughfare. 

It  was  in  1851  that  the  new  road  to  Wells  was 
projected ;  and  the  carrying  out  of  that  desirable 
undertaking  overthrew  the  Hare  and  Hounds  arch- 
way and  Miss  Hinton's  shop,  and  gave  us  the  broad 
new  thoroughfare  through  the  fields  to  the  top  of 
Bowlish  Hill.  The  upper  end  of  this  hill  was  consid- 
erably lowered  at  the  time ;  its  further  widening 
and  the  addition  of  a  footpath  was  an  improvement 
reserved   for   1870.     At   Bowlish  the  new  road 
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threw  open  what  was  "before  a  cul  de  sac  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Horse-shoe  Public-house,  and 
absorbed  a  lane  which  previously  led  to  Millhams 
and  no  further.  So  it  reached  Darshill,  called,  we 
have  seen,  in  the  Eevd.  H.  Allen's  day  (1663) 
Dashole,  and  in  other  documents  Darkhole.  This 
new  artery  to  Wells,  previously  separated  from 
all  but  foot  passengers  by  Binder  Hill,  was 
undoubtedly  an  encouragement  to  enterprise.  We 
recollect  a  spirited  subscription  list  towards  the 
expense  of  cutting  it. 

.But  the  formation  of  a  Water  Company  in 
1858  and  the  introduction  of  a  copious  supply 
of  the  purest  Mendip  water  from  the  reservoir  at 
lower  Jjownside,  at  the  end  of  1859,  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  boon  ever  bestowed  on  Shepton  Mallet. 
It  is  to  Mr  William  Clarke  that  the  town  owes 
the  culmination  of  this  project.  Mr.  Clarke  was 
also  indefatigable  in  superintending  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work.  The  spring*  which  confers  so 
great  a  benefit  on  us  is  deep-seated  in  the  old  red 
sandstone  of  the  Mendips,  and  is  to  be  found  in  a 
field  close  to  the  Mill-Pond  at  Windsor's  Hill.  The 
water  is  carried  to  the  reservoir  in  stone-ware  pipes  : 
thence  to  the  town  in  iron  pipes.  "  The  Company's 
water  "  being  found  particularly  adapted  for  brew- 
ing purposes,  Mr.  Clarke's  continued  enterprise  led 
to  the  erection  in  1864,  from  plans  partly  his  own, 
of  a  large  and  handsome  Brewery,  which,  having 
passed  from  its  original  hands,  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Anglo- Bavarian  Brewery  Company. 

The  appearance  of  the  High  Street  previous  to 
1819  was  very  different  throughout  from  what  it 

*  *It  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Henry  Davis. 
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is  now.     Among  other  changes,  the  houses  com- 
mencing  with   the   one   inhabited   by    Mr.   John 
Griffin  and  extending  as  far  as  the  one  occupied 
by  Mr.  Orledge  have  been  all  re-built  and  thrown 
back,    so    as    to    widen    the   street.      The    first 
taken    down   were  three   or  four  very   old,  low, 
thatched  cottages  on  the  site  of  Mr.  Byrt's  estab- 
lishment and  the  Post-office.      At  this  point  the 
street  was  so  narrow  that  no  two  carriages  could 
pass.      As  new  houses  were  gradually  built,  the 
Commission eis   of  Turnpikes   gave   a   small    sum 
as  compensation  for  the  vacated  ground.    The  row 
was   completed   about   1840,   with  the   exception 
of  a  house  standing  on  the  site  of  the  Wilts  and 
Dorset  Bank  which,  as  late  as  1845,  projected  by  an 
ugly  angle  some  5  or  6  feet  into  the  street.     Until 
about  fifty  years  ago,  there  was  a  row  of  pig-pens 
fronting  the  George  Hotel,  and  separated  from  it 
only  by  a  narrow  roadway,  leading  to  the  yard  ; 
whilst  parallel  with  the    entrance    to    the  Great 
Ostry  and  facing  the  Cross  was  the  shop-front, 
with   a  salt-house   on  its   right,   of  Mr.    "  John 
Doddrell,  grocer.' '     His  premises  stretched  back, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  bit  of  street  between  them 
on  the  one  side  and  Mr.  Cary's,  Bookseller  and 
Ironmonger,  (on  the  site  of  Mrs.  Lewis's)  shop, 
and  another,  on  the  other  side.     An  archway  was 
thrown  across  from  the  salt-house  to  what  is  now 
Mr.  Butler's,  Harness  maker,  and  this  was  one 
way  of  getting  at  the  Bell  Inn.     The  other  way 
was  in  front  of  the  aforesaid  pig-pens.     At  this 
time  there  was   a  Coffee   and    Keading-Room  at 
the  George,  entered  from  the  street  on  the  West 
side      The  sweeping  away  of  Mr.  Doddrell's  block 
of  building,  and   more  recently   the  erection   of 
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Mr.  Burt's  excellent  residence,  and  of  the  house 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Byrt  Lewis,  with  the  build- 
ing of  Mr.  Rumsey's  dwelling-house,  in  front 
of  his  Music  Hall* — dow  the  Assembly  Room  of 
Shepton  Mallet, — has  imparted  a  highly  creditable 
appearance  to  our  principal  street.  The  National 
and  Provincial  Bank,  five  and  twenty  years  ago, 
possessed  a  house  in  High  Street  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Butler ;  and  Messrs.  Stuckey's  Bank  was 
located  where  Mr.  Smith,  house  decorator,  now 
lives.  The  building  which  covers  what  in  our  boy- 
hood was  Mr.  Wason's  attractive  corner-shop  of 
books  and  toys  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Stuckey's 
Somersetshire  Banking  Company  in  1860.  The  last 
few  years  have  also  seen  built  new  and  excellent 
National  Schools,  four  fresh  Almshouses  for  men, 
four  women's  Almshouses,  and  the  Bowlish  School- 
Church. 

The  New  National  Schools  were  erected  in  1863, 
— the  cost  of  the  site  being  £277  4s.,  of  the  Buildings 
£2,035  17s.  U.  and  of  other  expenses  £423  9s.  2d. 
The  amount  was  defrayed  by  a  grant  from  the 
Committee  of  Council  amounting  to  £1,062  12s., 
grants  from  the  Church  Societies,  Subscriptions 
and  Collections  £1,006  6s.  lOd,  &c.  Mr.  Maurice 
Davis  of  Langport  was  the  architect  and  prepared 
the  plans.  The  Schools  accommodate  198  Boys, 
177  Girls,  allowing  8  square  feet  for  each  child, 
and  147  Infants. 

Four  new  Almshouses  for  Men  were  added  to 
those  originally  built  by  Edward  Strode,  Esq. 
(p.  120)  in  1862,  Messrs.  Wainwrights  and  Heard 

*  Built  in  1862.    The  Argyle  room,  entered  from  Paul  Street 
■     and  now  used  as  a  warehouse,  served  up  to  that  date,  for  public 
meetings. 
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being  the  architects.  The  cost  of  them  was 
£671  17s.  Id.,  which  was  paid  from  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  Founder's  charity. 

The  new  Women* 8  Almshouses,  on  the  North  side 
of  the  Church,  were  built  in  1868  ;  Mr.  Ferrey  of 
Charing  Cross,  was  the  architect.  The  expense  of 
them  was  £748  5s.  Id.,  paid  out  of  a  sum  of  £800 
left  for  that  purpose  by  Mrs.  Wickham,  widow  of 
the  late  Revd.  W.  P.  T.  Wickham;  the  surplus 
helping  to  form  a  fund  for  repairs,  &c. 

Sirs.  Wickham  also  left  a  sum  of  £867  Consols, 
to  pay  the  four  Almswomen  residing  in  the  Alms- 
houses 2s.  6d.  weekly  each,  in  addition  to  3s.  6d. 
weekly  which  they  had  previously  received  from 
Mr.  Strode's  Charity. 

The  Shepton  Mallet  District  Hospital,  a  most 
valuable  but  necessarily  expensive  Institution,  was 
opened  in  1869.  It  depends  wholly  for  its  support 
on  voluntary  contributions.  Its  establishment  is 
mainly  due  to  the  energetic  action  of  S.  Craddock, 
Esq.  The  premises  were  purchased  of  Mr.  Crad- 
dock for  the  sum  of  £1,200.  A  Fancy  Bazaar, 
under  the  auspicies  of  Mrs.  Leckonby  Phipps  of 
Charlton  House,  held  on  a  floral  fete  day,  added 
above  £300  to  the  funds  of  the  Committee.  B.  N. 
Hyatt,  Esq.,  is  the  house  surgeon.  The  Dispen- 
sary is  greatly  appreciated :  so  are  the  home-like 
care  and  comforts  and  the  attentive  medical  skill 
enjoyed  by  the  in-patients. 

The  Bowlish  School- Church  was  erected  by  the 
Eevd.  Canon  Pratt,  assisted  by  a  Committee.  It 
was  commenced  in  the  Autumn  of  1868,  and  Divine 
service  was  held  in  it  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday 
evening  July  25th,  1869.  It  was  opened  on  the 
following    morning  as    a    Day-School,  when  64 
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children  attended.  Mr.  Ferrey  of  Charing  Cross 
furnished  the  pJans  and  superintended,  and  Messrs. 
Fudge  and  Stock  were  the  builders.  The  contract 
amount  was  £579  9s.  4d. :  but  a  large  additional  sum 
was  expended  on  levelling,  building  walls,  furnish- 
ing, &c.  Mr.  J.  P.  Luff  presented  the  life  interest 
in  the  site,  the  fee  of  which  was  given  by  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall.  The  Kevd.  Canon  Pratt  was 
a  large  contributor  to  the  cost  of  erection,  and 
the  resident  churchmen  subscribed  very  generally. 
A  Fancy  Bazaar  produced  £121  15s.  net.  A 
Balance-sheet  appeared  in  the  Shepton  Mallet 
Home  Visitor  for  August  1869. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  taste  and  public  spirit  of 
our  townsman  Mr.  T.  J.  Hickes  for  the  elegant 
Drinking  Fountain  which  now  adorns  the  Market 
Place ;  Mr.  Hickes  gave  the  plan  and  the  neces- 
sary supervision,  surmounted  difficulties  and  raised 
the  required  subscriptions.  The  erection  is  as 
gracefully  as  it  is  ingeniously  designed.  An  accu- 
rate description  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  London 
"  Builder"  of  December  5th,  1868. 

We  owe  the  pretty  new  road  avoiding  Doulting 
Hill,  opened  in  1871,  chiefly  to  the  energies  of 
Major  Paget,  M.P.  and  Colonel  Phipps  of  Charlton 
House. 

As  affording  land-marks  in  the  Town's  progress  ; 
it  may  be  here  recorded  that  the  public  of  Shepton 
Mallet  had  until  1836  no  gas ;  until  1849  no  day 
delivery  or  despatch  of  letters  ;  until  1854  no 
newspaper ;  until  1857  no  police ;  until  1858  no 
railway ;  until  1860  no  Post-office  Savings'  Bank, 
or  Insurances ;  and  until  1870  no  public  Telegraph 
office.  How  could  either  of  these  be  dispensed 
with  here  in  1872  ? 


(1872.) 

"  Nay  sir,  but  hear  me  on." 

Shakespeare. 

jHE  Population  of  our  parish,  as  given  in  th6 
census  of  1871,  is  5,149.  We  have  no 
longer  a  municipal  chief,  the  office  of 
High- Constable,  which,  in  passing,  belonged  to  the 
hundred  rather  than  to  the  town,  having  been 
abolished,  in  accordance  with  the  permissive  pro- 
visions of  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1869. 

The  loyalty  of  Shepton  Mallet  has  displayed 
itself,  within  our  recollection, — on  the  "  Coronation 
day" — when  Divine  service  was  held,  a  long 
procession  "  walked  "  and  the  School  children  were 
feasted  and  amused  in  Mr.  T.  S.  FoxwelPs  field : 
again  in  the  general  gloom  which  pervaded  the 
parish  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  Consort's 
decease — and  in  the  hearty  willingness  with  which 
small  sums  were  contributed  to  the  Memorial 
Statue  of  "Albert  the  Good"  in  Hyde  Park: 
again  on  the  felicitous  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when 
a  loyal  address  was  transmitted,  Divine  services 
were  held,  the  Rifle  Corps,  principal  inhabitants* 
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Schools  and  public  Societies  joined  in  an  im- 
posing procession,  three  young  oaks  were  planted, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse,  on  the  green 
hill  overlooking  the  National  Schools,  and  music, 
fireworks  and  illuminations  declared  the  town  to 
be  en  fete  :  and  recently,  in  February  1872,  when, 
in  response  to  an  invitation  by  the  Revd.  H. 
Pratt,  the  inhabitants,  in  public  meeting  assembled, 
resolved  on  transmitting  loyal  addresses  to  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  occasion 
of  His  Royal  Highness'  happy  restoration  from 
imminent  peril  of  death,  in  answer  to  the  nation's 
prayers.  February  27th  was  marked  here  by  public 
worship,  and  the  general  feeling  was  undoubtedly 
both  real  and  deep. 


The  following  Ecclesiastical  morsels  belong  to  a 
history  of  our  town. 

A  most  respectable  authority  says  that  there 
were  formerly  the  following  documents  in  the  chest 
of  Shepton  Mallet  Church, — and  that  they  have 
been  seen  by  living  residents,  including  himself. 

1.  A  Charge  addressed  to  the  Ecclesiastic  at 
Sepeton,  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustin  (a.d.  596-615), 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  at  that 
remote  period  a  church  here.? 

2.  A  Letter  from  Robert  Malet,  in  about  a.d. 
1150,  in  which  he  petitions  the  Pope,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  inhabitants,  that  a  cemetery 
may   be  added  to   "ye  Churche;"  for   that  the 

In  709  as  our  Author  has  shown  from  Ethelwerd's  Chronicle 
e  133)  Aldhelm  died  at  Doulting,  where  a  Chapel  of  wood 
was  erected  to  his  memory. 
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corpses  were  lost,  and  frequently  those  who  carried 
them  also,  in  going  to  Glastonbury  Abbey,  the 
place  of  burial, — in  the  bogs  and  quagmires. 

3.  A  Bull  for  the  building  of  a  Church  here  in 
a.d.  1,200.  (The  present  tower  and  clerestory  are 
of  the  15th  Century.) 

4.  A  will  of  Thomas  de  Malet  in  which  he  leaves 
his  son  one  penny. 

There  is  an  on  dit  that  the  last  Roman  Catholic 
Incumbent  of  Shepton  Mallet  was  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered  in  the  Market  Place.  It  is  probably 
the  case  of  the  Revd.  George  Crafte  (or  Crofte) 
which  is  thus  handed  down,  notwithstanding 
Phelps's  statement  that  he  was  imprisoned  "  in 
the  Tower/'  (Page  74.)  He  was  presented  to  the 
living  in  1535,  and  was,  if  Walcott,  in  his  Fasti 
Cicistemes,  is  correct,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
Chancellor  of  Chichester  and  Canon  Residentiary 
there  in  1530  and  1531,  (the  year  before  Henry 
VIII.  married  Anne  Boleyn).  I  have  only  to 
repeat  of  him — it  is  a  brief  but  terrible  announce- 
ment,— "  He  was  hanged  !"  He  suffered  in  the 
same  year  in  which  John  Lambert  was  tried  in 
"Westminster  Hall  before  Henry  VIII.  and  burned 
at  Smithfield;  and  his  offence,  like  Lambert's, 
was  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  King's  supre- 
macy. 

I  have  discovered  no  record  of  how  the  Parish 
was  served  during  the  remainder  of  Henry  Vlllth's 
reign  or  in  that  of  Edward  VI.  Possibly  Cranmer 
obtained  the  benefice  for  his  chaplain  Dr.  Champion, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  place.  (Page  74,  note.)  In 
the  five  sanguinary  years  of  Mary,  in  the  uneasy 
forty-five  years  of  the  "bright  Occidental  Star" 
who  followed  her,  and  in  the  period  of  the  first 
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James,  I  find  (from  the  Diocesan  Registry)  the 
following  Incumbents,  omitted  in  page  74. 

Instituted.  |  _James  Bound— (resigned  1556?). 
A55622  }— Thomas  Badam  ("Clieum"). 
Jan    2   i — ^am  Kowswell  ("in  art  magim"). 
Feb^O  }— William  Charlton  («'  Clicum"). 

Feb9,3    |~Walter  Charlton  ("  Clici,  ar,  mr.  % 

This  gentleman  will  be  recognised  as  the  father 
of  Dr.  Walter  Charlton  (p.  164).  There  was 
recently  for  sale  at  Messrs.  Pickerings',  Bath, 
one  of  the  twenty-six  works  of  that  accomplished 
physician :  its  title  is  "  Darkness  of  Atheism 
dispelled  by  the  light  of  Nature, — a  Physico- 
Theological  Treatise  :"  it  was  printed  in  1652. 

With  reference  to  the  Revd.  Oliver  Chalder- 
wood  (or  Cholderwood,)  presented  in  1653,  "by 
ye  Committee,"  Mr.  T.  Serel  possesses  a  curious 
original  manuscript  of  which  this  is  a  true  copy  : — 

"Shepton  Mallett,  21  Augusti,  1662." 

a  Whereas  ye  right  Rev'end  Father  in  God  William, 
Lord  Bishopp  of  Bath  and  Wells,  hath  been  informed 
by  divers  p'sons  of  credit  that  Mr.  Oliver  Colderwood, 
the  Minister  of  Shepton  Mallett,  hath  lately  preached 
very  offensively  in  the  p'ish  Church  of  Shepton  Mallett 
aforesaid  and  doth,  as  his  Lordshipp  is  also  credibly 
informed,  intend  to  preach  in  ye  said  Church  on  to- 
morrow, being  Fryday  the  first  of  this  present  August 
8fld  the  publicpe  Markett  day  there,— His  Lordshipp 
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therefore  doth  require  ye  s'd  Colderwood  to  forbeare 
preaching  there  any  more,  and  also  the  Churchwardens 
and  officers  of  ye  s'd  p'ish  Church  not  to  p'mit  ye  said 
Colderwood  to  preach  as  aforesaid ;  and  also  doth 
require  the  Churchwardens  of  the  s'd  p'ish  to  provide 
some  conformable  Minister  to  preach  in  ye  said  parish 
Church  this  next  Sunday,  being  ye  four  and  twentieth 
of  August  instant. 

Ita  est 

Alex.  Jett 

Eeg'r.  ♦ 

Of  the  Revd.  Henry  Allen,  M.A.,  the  definer 
of  our  Parish  "  bounds  "  (p.  33),  the  Register  tells 
us  "  The  living  was  given  him  by  King  Charles  II. 
in  the  yeare  of  or  Lord  God  1663."  "  Hee  dyed  at 
Bathe,  the  13th  day  of  August,  in  the  yeare  1665, 
vnder  the  hands  of  Dr.  Walter  Charleton,  his 
Physician,  was  brought  to  Shepton  the  19th  day 
of  August,  and  Buried  the  26th  of  the  same  moneth 
in  the  North  Isle  of  the  Church,  aged  46." 

A  small  Brass  affixed  to  the  North  wall  of  the 
Chancel,  in  the  Parish  Church,  throws  a  faint  light 
on  the  history  of  Mr.  Allen's  successor,  the  Revd. 
William  Thomson.  He  was  no  doubt  favourably 
known  to  his  patron,  Charles  II.  We  can  imagine 
him  preaching  in  the  style  of  his  contemporary 
Dr.  Tillotson,  and  wearing,  as  was  customary  at 
the  period,  a  full  bottomed  wig.  He  would  have 
remembered  the  civil  war  and  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  the  rule  of  Cromwell  the  Protector, 
the  feverish  interval  of  nearly  two  years  which 
came   between  his    death   and    the   Restoration, 

*  Mr.  Cholderwood  had  probably  been  preaching  against  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  jugt  then  rigorously  re-enforced. 
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and  Cromwell's  body  being  taken  up  by  the 
Royalists  from  its  resting-place  in  Henry  Vllth's 
Chapel,  and  burned  under  the  gallows  at  Tyburn. 
Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Baxter  and  Calamy  were 
his  contemporaries,  and,  the  Plague,  the  Fire  of 
London,  the  fall  of  Edward  Hyde  the  great  Earl 
of  Clarendon  and  the  invasion  of  England  by  a 
Dutch  fleet  were  events  of  the  day  during  his 
Incumbency. 

Of  Dr.  William  Blomberg,  presented  in  1787,  it 
is  remembered  that  he  was  an  excellent  player  on 
the  violin,  a  great  favourite  with  his  patron,  "  the 
first  Gentleman  in  Europe,"  and  principally  resi- 
dent in  London.  On  one  occasion  however — 
when  he  was  at  Shepton  Mallet — it  was  understood 
that  the  Prince  was  expected  to  visit  him. — Every 
preparation  was  made,  matters  going  so  far  that 
inside  the  rectory, — in  the  present  drawing-room, 
— tables  were  laid,  whilst  outside,  the  Yeomanry 
had  assembled  to  give  his  Royal  Highness  a  be- 
coming welcome.  Just  at  that  juncture,  a  message 
arrived  that  the  Royal  traveller  would  not  be  able 
to  visit  Dr.  Blomberg,  having  adopted  a  different 
route. 


As  a  pendant  to  the  chapter  on  the  "  The 
Chapels,"  I  supply  a  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Coombes, 
whose  tall  figure  and  courteous  address  are  still 
remembered  here.  He  was  born  at  Meadgate,  in 
the  Parish  of  Camerton,  in  1767.  In  1791  he 
became  a  priest.  Whilst  he  was  teaching  rhetoric 
at  Douay,  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and, 
as  a  subject  "of  his  Britannic  Majesty,"  Mr. 
Coombes  was  imprisoned.    In  four  days,  orders 
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came  to  convey  him  and  others,  by  wagon,  to 
Dourlens  in  Picardy  :  but,  on  the  first  evening  of 
the  journey,  Mr.  Coombes  slipped  from  the  wagon 
and  took  refuge  in  a  cottage.  After  some  hair- 
breadth escapes,  he  reached  the  Austrian  lines  and 
soon  after  arrived  in  England.  He  resided  thirty- 
nine  years  at  Shepton  Mallet,  was  the  author  of 
many  learned  works,  and  died  at  Downside  in 
1850.  He  used  to  say,  I  am  told,  that  O'Connell, 
the  "  Irish  Liberator,"  had  been  a  pupil  of  his, 
and  that  he  himself  had  been  a  fellow-student  of 
the  great  Napoleon. 

Another  pendant  is  a  deed  of  conveyance  held 
by  Mr.  Jabez  Smart  and  dated  March  26,  1798. 
It  recites  that  in  1729  a  close  of  land  called 
Honeymead,  with  a  cottage  built  thereon,  was  con- 
veyed to  sundry  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  and  states  that  on  this  close  of 
land  is  a  chapel  and  a  burying-ground.  In  1808 
this  chapel  was  unused  and  was  conveyed  to  James 
Gane,  who  in  1810  conveyed  it  to  Daniel  Hockey, 
and  it  was  converted  into  cottages.  There  was 
also  a  Quaker  burying-ground  at  one  time  at  the 
west  end  of  the  garden  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Bowyer  of  Darshill,  and  in  the  adjoining  copse. 

The  present  minister  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  is 
the  Kevd.  J.  Malvern,  appointed  in  1871. 

The  minister  of  the  Independent  Chapel  is  the 
Revd.*  appointed  in  1872. 

The  Kevd.  J.  Fanning,  appointed  in  1871,  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  Priest  now  residing  here. 

The  Cowl-Street  Chapel  is  one  of  the  old  Pres- 

*  Appointment  not  made  when  this  sheet  was  printed; 
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byterian  places  of  worship,  the  principles  of  which 
date  from  1662.  About  1689,  some  inhabitants 
of  Shepton  Mallet,  in  conjunction  with  others  at 
Ashwick,  opened  a  meeting-house  at  Downside  and 
continued  to  assemble  there  until  1696.  They 
then  separated  in  consequence  of  their  increased 
numbers  and  the  Chapel  in  Cowl-Street  was  built. 
The  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  J".  A.  Brink- 
worth,  appointed  in  1868.  The  annual  rent  of  the 
freehold  estate  now  amounts  to  £80. 


An  incident  showing  the  appreciation  of  out 
townsmen  for  England's  great  men  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when,  we  are  informed  in 
Stanhope's  life  of  Pitt,  the  illustrious  statesman, 
arriving  at  Shepton  Mallet  on  his  way  to  Weymouth 
to  see  the  king,  the  horses  were  detached  from  his 
carriage,  and  he  was  drawn  in  triumph  by  a  body 
of  enthusiastic  admirers  through  the  town. 

To  our  "  Local  Celebrities  "  (p.  162)  it  will 
be  well  to  make  a  few  additions ;  our  first  mention 
being  of  Colonel  William  Strode  of  Barrington 
Court,  "  three  myle  from  Ilminster,"  M.P.  for 
Ilchester.  This  gentleman,  who  was  born  about 
1589,  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Shepton 
Mallet.  His  father  resided  here,  and  he  married* 
in  1621,  a  Shepton  Mallet  lady,  Joanna  daughter 
of  Edward  Barnard,  Esq.  of  Downside.  He  was 
residing  here  himself  at  that  eventful  period, 
1642.  Colonel  William  Strode  was  a  grandson 
of  the  Edward  Strode  of  Downside,  who  married 
Alicia  Whitynge,  a  niece  of  the  last  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury ;  and  his  family,  the  elder  branch  of 
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which  is  now  represented  by  Major  Chetham 
Strode,  J.  P.  of  Southill  House,  is  an  ancient  one, 
the  name  of  "  Warine  de  Strode,"  afterwards 
"  Lord  of  Strode  "  in  the  County  of  Dorset,  being 
traceable  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
This  Colonel  William  Strode,  was  a  consistent 
Parliamentarian.  He  was,  we  are  told,  almost 
the  first  to  resist  the  payment  of  the  tax  called 
"  Ship  money ;"  and  Lord  Cottingham,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  complained  that  the 
public  service  was  "  much  obstructed  by  Mr. 
William  Strode  the  merchant/'  He  had  consid- 
erable estates  at  Martock,  Glastonbury  and  other 
places  in  Somerset,  and  founded  and  endowed  a 
Grammar  School  at  Martock,  being  also,  as  has 
been  said,  Co-Founder  of  our  own  Grammar 
School,  in  1627.  His  second  son  Edward  Strode 
of  Downside  was  the  founder  of  our  Alms  Houses 
for  old  men,  in  1699.  Besides  Barrington  Court, 
Colonel  William  Strode  had  a  residence  at  Street. 
Richard  Symonds,  who  accompanied  King  Charles 
and  his  army  into  Somersetshire  in  1644,  and 
who  visited  our  own  town  and  left  some  curious 
notices  *  of  it,  writes  of  him  in  his  diary, — "  He 
hath  all  the  parsonages  between  this  town  and 
Barrington."  The  valorous  determination  with 
which  he  resisted  the  Royalist  incursion  in  1642 
is  related  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject.  He 
was  subsequently,  it  seems,  examined  by  the 
King  and  the  Privy  Council,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  "  as  to  his  refrac- 
tory conduct,"  and  sent  in  an  elaborate  statement, 
justifying  himself   and   branding   as    illegal    the 

*  R.  Symonds'  Diary  :  Camden  Society,  1859. 
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proceedings  against  him.  He  must  be  distinguished 
from  his  son  and  grandson,*  both  of  whom  bore 
his  name ;  he  died  in  1645.  Echard,  in  his  History 
of  England,  notices  him  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"  After  him  dy'd  Mr.  William  Strode,  a  Member 
of  Parliament  and  particularly  noted  for  being 
one  of  the  five  whom  the  king  had  unfortunately 
impeach'd  of  High  Treason  :  a  warm  and  furious 
man,  who  had  been  deeply  engag'd  in  the  miseries 
and  calamities  of  the  nation,  the  end  of  which  he 
could  not  forsee ;  for  which  he  was  so  much 
respected  that  the  whole  House  of  Commons 
attended  his  funeral,  appointed  him  to  be  laid  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Pym,  "and 
ordered  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to 
his  executors."  There  is  a  picture  of  him  at 
Southill  House,  by  Dobson. 

Mr.  Edward  Strode,  the  founder  of  the  Alms- 
houses, lived  where  his  ancestors  of  "Downside," 
I  presume,  had  lived  more  or  less, — in  the  old 
family  house  at  "Windsor's  Hill  bottom,"  the 
gable  ends  of  which,  with  their  high  windows, 
were  pulled  down  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.f  The 
residence  is  described  in  the  report  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  (published  in  Shepton  Mallet  in 
1835),  as  "all   that  Mansion  house,  garden  and 

*  I  infer  that  it  was  his  "grandson,"  also  a  William  Strode, 
who  received  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  Barrington  Court  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  presented  him  with  £1,000,  and 
invited  a  large  meeting  of  the  gentry  of  the  County  to  welcome 
him.  He  married  the  daughter  of  John  Langhorne,  gentleman, 
of  Shepton  Mallet.  His  second  son  Mr.  Edward  Strode  was  we 
shall  see  a  notable  character. 


+  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  information  here  given  to 
Miss  Parfitt  and  others. 
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orchard  and  ten  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  called 
"  Garden  Close " :  and  there  was,  we  learn  from 
the  same  source,  a  "  coney  garth  thereunto  adjoin- 
ing."— "  Garden  Close  "  stood  on  ground  opposite 
to  "Downside  House,"  which  may  also  at  one 
time  have  been  inhabited  by  the  family.  "  Down- 
side House,"  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Laver,  is  said 
to  be  reduced  in  size:  the  oak  panneling  in  the 
right-hand  room  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and 
carries  the  mind  back  at  least  a  couple  of  centu- 
ries. When,  in  James  Ilnd's  days,  Mr.  Edward 
Strode  was  the  possessor  and  occupier  of  "  Garden 
Close,"  his  neighbour,  over  the  way,  at  Downside 
House  was  Mr.  Long.  He  had  been  preceded 
there  by  a  Hopton.  Both  were  of  the  law  and 
both  were  magistrates,  and  tradition  supports  the 
reasonable  conclusion  that  the  politics  of  the  two 
gentlemen  were  as  widely  separated  as  the  poles. 
Mr.  Long  was  Steward  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 
The  monuments  of  his  family  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  Stratton-on-the-Fosse.  Miss 
Judith  Long  was  Mr.  Long's  only  child  and 
exceedingly  well  portioned.  She  was  noted  for 
her  Italian  hand.  She  married  Mr.  Norton 
Knatchbull.  The  winduws  of  "  Downside  House  " 
continued  until  recently  to  be  glazed  with  diamond 
panes,  as  in  James  Ilnd's  time,  by  the  desire  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Knatchbull. 

But  the  mansion  which  stood  at  "Garden  Close  " 
was  the  more  historic  dwelling  of  the  two.  It 
was  here,  no  doubt,  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
drew  rein,  in  his  flight  from  Sedgemoor.  He  had 
hastened  from  the  scene  of  carnage  towards  the 
Bristol  Channel,  —  one  old  historian  says  "  to 
Uphill,"  with  a  view  to  go  into  Wales:  then  chang- 
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ing  his  intention  and  his  course,  he  made  for  the 
South  East,  hoping  to  reach  the  sea  at  Limington. 
Mr.  Strode  was  one  of  those  supporters  on  whom, 
he  knew,  he  could  rely.  He  paid  him  a  flying 
visit*  and  presented  him  with  his  pistols.  That 
same  night  he  and  his  two  followers  had  reached 
Cranbourne  Chase,  on  worn  out  horses :  at  five 
the  next  morning  Lord  Grey  was  seized,  and  on 
the  day  after  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  a 
prisoner,  awaiting  the  axe.  This  was  in  July  1685, 
and  in  the  ensuing  September  Judge  Jeffreys 
(page  19)  commenced  his  terrible  assize.  Nothing 
could  have  sheltered  Mr.  Edward  Strode  if  be  had 
not  riden  to  London  and,  being  provided  with  the 
most  valid  proof  of  innocence  at*  that  corrupt 
period,— money, — obtained  his  pardon.  (Page  21.) 
He  reached  home  with  this  pardon  in  his  hand 
and  told  his  wife,  "  Lady  Betty,"  "  I've  got  my 
pardon  my  dear,  but  it  has  cost  me  your  apron 
full  of  gold."  f     Aprons  were  then  voluminous. 

"  Lady  Betty  "  Strode  was  so  honoured  and 
beloved  that  at  her  funeral  a  hundred  or  two  poor 
women  walked  in  front  strewing  flowers  all  the 
way  from  "  Garden  Close "  to  our  churchyard. 
(See  page  68.) 

Other  members  of  the  Strode  family  have 
resided  at  Bowlish  and  Darshill,  places  which  at 
one  time  were  evidently  affected  by  "  the  quality." 
— A  Mr.  Barnard  Strode  lived  at  "  King  Charles' 
House,"  Darshill :  he  died  aged  85,  in  1815.     I 

*  It  appears  impossible  (see  Macaulay)  that  the  Duke  could 
have  passed  the  night  there  as  our  author  supposes.    (Page  18.) 

+  Lady  Bayly  gave  the  "Strode  Pardon"  (page  21),  with  a 
immature  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  to  a  son,  on  the  decease  of 
Col.  Sir  Henry  Bayly,  five  years  ago.  The  pistols  have  been 
either  lost  or  stolen, 
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have  seen  his  wedding  waistcoat  of  white  satin, 
and  another  of  black  satin ; — both  as  long  as 
modern  coats  and  quaint  with  large  pockets  and 
lappels, — now  a  prodigy  to  tailors. 

A  Mr.  Thomas  Strode  also  had  a  house — now 
demolished,  on  the  crest  of  the  high  meadow  land 
overhanging  the  present  stone  quarry.  The  spot 
was  called  "  Primrose  Hill ;"  I  suppose  Mr.  Ball's 
garden  to  be  entered  by  the  old  approach.  He  too 
was  a  benefactor  of  the  town.     (Page  121.) 

The  Statue  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — the 
hero  of  Culloden — in  the  centre  of  Cavendish 
Square,  London,  lately  re-cast,  still  bears,  I  be- 
lieve, the  following  inscription  :  "  This  eques- 
tarian  statue  was  erected  by  Lieutenant- General 
William  Strode,  in  gratitude  for  his  private  friend- 
ship, in  honour  to  his  public  virtue.  November 
19,  Anno  Domini,  1770." 

Another  honourable  name  connected  with  the 
town  is  that  of  Why  ting.  As  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. ,  branches  of  the  family  of  which 
Richard  Why  ting,  the  last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
was  so  eminent  a  member,  were  settled  at  Shep- 
ton  Mallet  and  at  Wells.  The  Shepton  Mallet 
Whytings  were  worthy  clothiers,  taking  a  prin- 
cipal position  in  our  staple  manufacture.  The 
house  and  premises,  now  owned  and  partly  occupied 
by  Mr.  John  Hardisty,  at  Kilver  Street,  belonged 
to  the  Whytings,  and  the  property  was  then  known 
as  "  The  Great  House/ '  Hercules  Why  ting  was 
carrying  on  a  large  business  as  a  clothier,  and  was 
also  governor  of  Shepton  Mallet  gaol  for  some 
years  before  1682  (three  years  before  Charles  II. 
died).  The  county  records  show  that  an  order 
was  made,  at  the  October  Sessions  in  that  year  for 
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his  son,  Arthur  Whyting,  to  be  allowed  to  hold 
on  possession  at  the  gaol  until  the  next  sessions,  in 
the  place  of  his  deceased  father.  Alicia,  daughter 
of  Robert  Whyting,  brother  of  the  Abbot,  married, 
as  I  have  said,  Edward  Strode  of  Downside,  father 
of  the  celebrated  Colonel  William  Strode. 

In  Richard  Symonds'  "  Diary  of  the  Marches  of 
the  Royal  Army,  during  the  great  Civil  war,"  the 
author  speaks  of  Sir  Philip  Fulford' s  family  as 
having  been  resident  at  Shepton  Mallet.  He  says, 
"  In  an  Inne,  without  the  Towne,  in  a  dwelling- 
howse  of  Sir  Philip  Fulford."  He  then  gives  the 
Fulford  arms  and  continues  — "  Tis  about  one 
hundred  years  since  this  family  lived  heare,  and 
hath  beene  an  Inne  ever  since,  in  Davies'  possession. 
'Tis  the  Manor  of  Shepton,  belonging  to  Prince 
Charles.  Sir  Edward  Herbert  hath  the  fee  farme." 
The  Fulfords  were  owners  of  Brompton  Ralph, 
Somerset,  the  ancient  family  of  Fitz-urse  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  ownership.  Ralph  Fitz-urse 
died  soon  after  the  24th  year  of  Edward  III, 
leaving  his  estates  to  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  a  Fulford,  the  other  a  Durborough.  The 
Fulfords  held  the  Manor  of  Brompton  Ralph  up  to 
1617,  in  which  year  Sir  Francis  Fulford  sold  it 
to  "  William  Lacy  of  Hartrow,  Esq." 

In  connection  with  page  116,  I  give  the  popula- 
tion of  the  four  Medical  Districts  of  the  Union  of 
Shepton  Mallet  in  1871,  in  the  Author's  order  : — 

District  1— (Shepton  Mallet,  &c.)    .     .  7,394. 

District  2— (Stoke  Lane,  &c.)     .     .     .  3,799. 
District  3 — (Part  of  Ditcheat,  amalga- 

•   mated  with  Evercreech,  &c.)  3,505. 

District  4— (East  Pennard,  &c.)      .    .  1,305. 
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Making  a  total  population  of  16,003,  and  a 
decrease  from  the  population  of  1851  of  955. 

There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  Shepton  Mallet 
district. 

On  the  spelling  of  the  name  of  our  Town,  Mr. 
Farbrother  has  left  a  note  to  the  following  effect : 
"All  historians  who  touch  upon  the  word  in 
question  have  written  "  Malet  or  "  Mallet  "  for 
the  family  name,  and  invariably  "  Mallet "  for  the 
town  so  called."  He  cites  Camden.  "  The  name," 
he  adds,  "  is  currently  known  and  has  been 
accepted  for  centuries  with  the  double  "  L  "  :  and 
all  legal  documents,  land  acts,  &c,  adopt  the 
same."  He  argues  further  that  "  things  should  not 
be  done  by  halves.  If  Mallet  be  written  Malet, 
surely  Shepton  should  be  written  Sepeton,  and  we 
should  arrive  at  a  general  revolution  in  names." 

At  page  65,  the  Malet  arms  are  given.  (Plate 
A  fig.  2.)  These  are  properly  the  Deaudon 
(Devonshire)  arms,  assumed  by  the  Malets  after 
intermarriage  with  the  Deaudons.  The  true  arms 
of  the  Lords  Mallet  were — Paly  of  six  Ermine 
and  Gules  :  over  all  a  Lion  passant  Or. 

The  Court  Leet  (page  47)  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Court  Baron,  or  Manor  Court, 
which  has  for  many  years  past  been  held  at  the 
Swan  Inn,  Kilver  Street. 

The  Court  Leet  continued  to  be  held  until 
lately  at  the  George  Inn,  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  C. 
Phipps,  as  Lord  of  the  Hundred  of  Whitestone, 
but  its  business  has  now  devolved  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  Magistrates  in  Petty  Sessions  assembled. 
The  Petty  Sessions  were  anciently  held  at  Can- 
nard's  Grave  Inn,  probably  from  being  near  White- 
stone,  whence  the  Hundred  deserves  its  name. 
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In  a  note  at  page  47,  Mr.  Farbrother  speaks 
of  the  office  of  local  Constables  being  entirely 
abolished.  They  are  however  still  appointed, 
though  their  duties  are  nominal. 

We  have  had  our  Fires :  many  remember  the 
ruddy  light  reflected  from  the  blazing  ruins  of  the 
large  "  Lower  Darshill  Factory,"  some  thirty  years 
ago  :  the  Kilver  Street  Factory  also  succumbed  to 
fire  in  1852,  but  was  rebuilt  a  twelvemonth  after- 
wards. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  town  is  now 
employed — at  the  Kilver  Street  Factory  in  the 
weaving  of  Crape ;  at  the  Long  Bridge  Mills  in 
Silk  -  thro  wsting ;  at  Draycot  in  making  silk  for 
umbrellas ;  at  Bowlish  in  Velvet  weaving,  and 
at  Darshill  in  weaving  Silks  and  Sarsnets. 

The  Beer  of  Shepton  Mallet  and  Charlton  has 
become  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

The  "  Historical  Sketch  "  of  the  Town  is  neces- 
sarily a  difficult  chapter  and  open  to  much  criticism. 
I  have  availed  myself,  less  than  I  could  have 
desired,  of  some  exceedingly  able  notes  on  it  and 
on  other  portions  of  the  book,  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  Mr.  R.  Heard. 

An  ancient  British  trackway,  leading  from 
Glastonbury  to  old  Sarum,  crosses  Shepton  Mallet 
at  Cannard's  Grave  in  the  direction  of  Southill, 
where  it  joined  another  ancient  way  from  the 
"  Severn  Sea." 

Maesbury  Hing  or  Castle,  is  considered  to  have 
been  Belgo-British,  though  probably  turned  to 
account  in  after  time,  successively  by  the  Roman 
and  by  the  Saxon.  It  consists  of  a  double  agger 
and  ditch  (fossa)  enclosing  about  thirteen  acres  of 
land  and  having  two  opposite  entrances.     The 
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fossa  is  from  15  to  20  feet  deep.  About  one- 
third  of  the  fossa,  towards  the  JNorth  East,  has 
been  for  many  years  planted  with  firs. 

The  Hill  Camp  of  Small-Down,  at  Chesterblade, 
with  its  hut-circles,  is  also  said  to  be  of  Belgo- 
British  origin. 

There  is  another  Belgo-British  work  near 
Gurney  Slade  (spelt  by  Phelps  Gournay)  called 
Blacker's  Hill  Camp. 

Three  documents,  interesting  from  their  age, 
have  been  placed  in  my  hands  just  in  time  to 
notice  in  this  chapter.  One  is  the  record  of  a 
Court  Baron  held  for  the  M  anor  of  Shepton  Mallet, 
on  the  Saturday  after  the  Epiphany,  1344,  i.e.  in 
the  18th  year  of  King  Edward  Illrd. 

"Kilver  Street"  perhaps  takes  it  name  from 
"  Johannes  Kyleford  "  in  this  Manuscript. 

The  heading  of  another  runs  thus  : — 

"  Shepton  Malet." 
"  Compote  Willi  Atte  Occ-  rere  propositi  Dm.  Robti 
de  Ferrarie's  man'ii  de  Schepton  Malet  de  omnbz  recep- 
toibz,  expens'  et  libat  a  die  Sabbi  prox.  post  f'm 
Epiphanie  Dmi.  Anno  Regni  R.  Edw.  tertii  post 
Conquest  xvii.  usq.  f'm  Sa  M'chis  px.  sequens.  Anno 
R.  R.  E.  supdci  xviii." 

All  three  parchments  are  excellent,  and  the  ink 
not  paler  nor  the  mediaeval  Latin  and  abreviations 
more  crabbed  than  might  be  expected. 

As  to  "  Cannard's  Grave,"  I  have  the  best 
reason  for  saying  that  the  story  alluded  to  in  page 
147  was  only  intended  by  its  writer  as  a  fiction 
with  a  locus  and  a  moral.  Mr.  Heard,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Shepton  Mallet  Journal,  showed  its  anachro- 
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nisms.  I  greatly  incline  to  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  name,  which  was  given  us  by  Mr. 
Heard  in  the  letter  referred  to.  "  Cannard's 
Grave,"  he  says,  "  stands  at  the  junction  of  two 
rQads  which  were  in  existence  in  Saxon  times,  the 
Fosse- way  and  the  Ridge-way,  both  of  which  names 
bear  the  Saxon  stamp.  The  place,  at  that  time, 
was  evidently  one  of  mark,  and  the  Saxon  has  left 
indelible  traces  of  his  presence  in  the  names  of 
the  towns,  villages,  and  natural  objects  around  it ; 
— Shepton,  Pilton,  Pylle,  Prestleigh,  Charlton, 
Compton,  Whitestone, — all  genuine  Saxon  names 
which  carry  their  own  meaning.  Of  a  different 
class  but  not  less  Saxon  are  Cannard's  Grave, 
Edgarleigh,  Aldhelm's  Well  and  so  on.  The 
latter  name  is  referred  to  in  the  History  of 
Shepton  Mallet,  where  the  term  Grave  for  accord- 
ing to  the  old  orthography  Grcef)  is  also  fairly 
explained  as  not  always  signifying  a  place  of 
burial,  but  as  often  equivalent  to  our  modern  and 
kindred  term  Grove.* 

Now  the  Aldhelm  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
"Well  at  Doulting  and  to  whom  the  Church  of  that 
village  is  dedicated,  was  the  nephew  of  Ina,  king 
of  the  West  Saxons  ;  and  may  not  "  Cyneard,"  a 
relative  of  King  Cynewulf,  the  third  in  descent 
from  Ina,  have  left  his  name  enshrined  in  the 
name  in  question  ?  This  Cyneard  is  mentioned  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  having  been  buried  at 
Axminster,  a  town  on  the  Fosse-way,  where  he  had 
founded  a  Church  or  Minster.  Collinson  describes 
the  place  as  anciently  "  Kyneard's  Grave  " — a 
wood,  being  an  estate  once  belonging  to  the  Abbot 

•  See  page  148. 
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of  Glastonbury.  "  The  name  Kyenard  appears  in 
Kyneard  Moor,  now  "  Kennard  Moor/'  in  the 
Parish  of  Pennard." 

At  page  145  Mr.  Farbrother  gives  Collinson's 
account  of  the  disappearance  of  Owen  Parfitt.  In 
1814  there  were  living  persons  in  Shepton  Mallet 
who  remembered  the  missing  man,  the  search, 
and  the  disappointment.  At  that  date,  two  or 
three  gentlemen,  including  a  Mr.  Maskell,  caused 
enquiries  to  be  made  from  all  who  were  able  to 
relate,  of  their  own  knowledge,  the  facts  of  the 
case ;  and  the  evidence  *  so  obtained  was  sent  to  a 
distinguished  person  connected  with  the  town,  Dr. 
Butler,  head  master  of  Shrewsbury  School  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  —  who  believed 
that  he  could  find  some  explanation  of  the 
mystery.  Two  faint  rays  of  light  fell  on  the 
subject.  The  sister  of  Owen  Parfitt  testified  to 
hearing  a  voice,  and  said  that  she  found  her 
brother's  chair  displaced.  Also  a  human  skeleton 
was  found,  in  1813,  in  Parfitt's  garden,  two  feet 
below  the  surface :  the  bones  were  sent  to  Dr. 
Butler,  but  professional  men  pronounced  them  to 
be  those  of  a  young  woman ;  and  both  rays  died 
out.  The  affair  is  one  of  the  "  hidden  things  " 
which  we  can  hardly  expect  to  see  made  manifest 
until  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed,  f 

From  the  Eeport  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
published,  with  notes,  by  an  Inhabitant  of  Shepton 


*  This  evidence  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  printed  by  Mr. 
Maskell's  son  for  private  circulation,  in  1867 : 1  am  indebted  to  it 
for  these  facts. 

t  Mrs.  Jacobs,  now  in  the  Almshouses,  lived,  until  a  few  y«ars 
ago,  in  Owen  Parfitt's  residence,  which  is  taken  down. 
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Mallet,  in  1835,  we  learn  one  principal  fact, — that 
the  Parish  Charities  in  1819,  when  the  Commission 
sat,  were  much  mis-managed.  The  Report  con- 
tains, amongst  other  statements,  the  following  : — 
that  under  the  original  deed  of  our  Grammar 
School,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  the 
time  being,  was  appointed  visitor  ;  —  and  that  the 
land  of  (Jodney  Moor,  from  which  a  modus  was 
payable  (page  105)  by  the  occupiers,  "  has  been 
recovered  from  the  sea ;  the  enclosure  took  place 
about  1800/; 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Commission,  Mr.  W. 
Purlewent,*  who  "came  here  about  1766,"  remem- 
bers that  "  under  the  North  window  of  the  Church, 
where  the  present  gallery  is  erected,  there  was  a 
raised  platform,  above  which  was  a  small  desk  for 
large,  old  books,  which  were  chained  to  the  place  : 
and  I  believe/'  he  adds,  "  this  place  was  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  Almsmen  of  Edward  Strode's 
charity."  f 

The  report  further  explains  why  the  Wyndham 
family  are  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Windsor's 
Hill.  Mercy  Wyndham  was  a  sister  of  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  Edward   Strode ;  and  it  informs 

*  He  was  living  thirty-five  years  *ago  at  Mrs.  Sherring's  house  : 
— a  very  old  man,  exceedingly  tall,  and  wealthy.  He  had  been 
one  of  our  opulent  clothiers.  He  with  Mr.  Francis  Byrt 
Morgan,  J.  P.  of  Whitstone,  and  Mr.  Maskell,  a  solicitor,  were 
the  leading  men.  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  realized  here  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million,  was  another.    He  died  in  1837. 


+  Mr.  Phelps,  in  1836,  speaks  of  the  roof  of  Strode's  Chapel  aa 
ornamented  with  gilding,  and  as  having  a  cornice  of  wreathed 
leaves  around  it.  He  says  also  "  the  Font  is  large  and  ancient ;" 
and  "  the  pulpit  is  of  stone  which  has  been  cleaned  and  restored 
to  its  pristine  elegance,  by  the  removal  of  the  paint  and  yellow 
wash." 
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us  that  Mr.  E.  Browne,  who  had  married  Jane, 
another  sister  of  Elizabeth  Strode,  being  required 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  make  good  to  the 
Almshouse  Charity  certain  arrears,  did  sell  unto 
William  Provis  and  others,  representing  the 
Charity,  amongst  other  property,  all  that  mansion 
house,  &c.  called  "  Garden  Close,"  *  &c,  *  *  * 
also  "  all  that  house  situate,  lying  and  being  in 
the  Market  Place  of  Shepton  Mallet  called  the 
New  House,"  &c. 

It  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Report  that 
for  some  time  after  1783  the  manufactories  of  the 
town  were  so  thriving  and  the  children  were  so 
fully  employed  in  them,  that  the  Trustees  of 
Gapper's  Charity  could  get  but  few  to  accept  their 
benefaction  with  its  conditions  :  but  that  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  staple  trade  of  the 
town  began  rapidly  to  decline. 

The  year  1860  which  witnessed  so  laudable  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  our 
Rifle  Battalions,  saw  a  corps  sworn  in  at  Shepton 
Mallet.  The  date  of  the  event  was  April  11th, 
and  the  officers  who  received  commissions  were 
Captain  Ernst  of  Westcombe  House,  still  the  life 
and  soul  of  his  corps,  T.  H.  Wickham,  Esq.  and 
S.  Craddock,  Esq.'  Mr.  T.  P.  Luff  remembers 
a  body  of  Volunteers  being  raised  here  in  1795, 
his  father  subscribing  two  guineas  as  a  non- 
effective. That  18th  century  corps, — full,  we  may 
suppose,  of  the  "  late  advices"  from  Paris  about 
the  young  Napoleon, — was  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Lear,  and  was  about  one   hundred  strong.     The 

*  Here  was  also  the  residence  of  the  Barnard  family.  Colonel 
W.  Strode,  the  Parliamentarian,  married  Joanna  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Edward  Barnard,  Esq.    (Page  66.) 
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men  exercised  in  the  Charity  field,  close  to  the 
East  Somerset  railway  Station  *  The  officers  wore 
tight  pantaloons,  the  uniform  being  red,  and  the 
music  a  drum  and  fife  band.  Mr.  Luff  remembers 
a  Mr.  Meacham  a  clothier  and  a  member  of  that 
bye-gone  corps  being  buried  in  our  churchyard 
with  military  honours.  "We  dare  not  compare  the 
strength  of  our  rank  and  file,  in  1872,  with  that 
of  the  volunteers  who  kept  quick  step  together  in 
1795  ;  yet  we  trust  that  English  patriotism  will 
never  prove  insufficient  to  maintain  amongst  Shep- 
tonians  their  time-honoured  esprit  de  corps. 

In  nothing  has  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  town 
exhibited  itself  more  than  in  the  annual  August 
Elower  Show,  which  from  1860  to  1870  created  a 
general  holiday,  made  our  streets  noted  for  their 
decorations,  drew  together  several  thousand  visi- 
tors, gave  us  the  music  of  the  Coldstream  Guards' 
or  of  some  other  first-rate  band,  and  provided  us 
with  an  exhibition  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vege- 
tables, rarely  surpassed  out  of  London.  A  large 
colony  of  uninvited  Shows  in  the  Town's  end  field 
swelled  the  concourse.  Certain  abuses  have  led  to 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  being  for  the  present 
in  abeyance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1859,  Mr.  Farbrother 
spoke  cheerfully  of  the  prospects  of  the  town. 
The  thirteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that 


*  Prior  to  the  inroads  of  the  East  Somerset  railway  the  topo- 
graph y  here  was  somewhat  different.  Compton  lane  commenced 
at  the  "  top  of  the  town."  There  was  a  diagonal  path  across  the 
Charity  field  then  larger,  and  a  walled  lane  running  at  the  back 
of  Mr.  Wainwright's  field  to  the  meadows  leading  to  Lambert's 
hill.  The  road  to  Castle  Cary,  &c,  passed  in  front  of  Mr. 
James  Allen's  house,  and  there  was  no  rising  ground  at  Town's 
end. 
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period  of  hope,  the  opening  of  the  East  Somerset 
railway  to  Shepton,* — have  not  witnessed  any  great 
fluctuations  in  its  prosperity.  A  slight  ebb  and 
flow  must  always  be  anticipated  where  the  prin- 
cipal manufactures  of  a  place  are  influenced  by 
foreign  relations  and  other  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  local  enterprise.  The  "monthly 
cattle  market  "  migrated  to  Wells,  and  the  "  Iron 
mine  at  Ham  "  no  longer  engages  •'  attention  and 
enterprise."  Mr.  Moore  of  Bath,  expressed  an 
opinion  at  our  Archoeological  meeting  that  the  iron 
ore  was  not  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  for  working. 
Yet  as  we  write  there  seems  good  reason  to  take 
an  even  more  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  our 
town  than  our  Author  could  in  1859.  Every 
Factory  is  occupied,  the  Anglo-Bavarian  Brewery 
is  a  new  centre  of  industry,  the  principal  streets 
present  a  business  appearance,  which  certainly  did 
not  belong  to  them  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
railway  station  barely  accommodates  its  swollen 
traffic  of  goods  and  merchandise. 

How  the  new  railway  f  may  affect  the  town  is 
becoming  a  home  question  of  real  interest.  Its 
construction  has  been  for  years  foreseen ;  and 
there  are  good  grounds  for  hoping  that,  although  a 
second  line  may  necessitate  closer  trading  competi- 
tion, the  energy  of  Shepton  Mallet  tradesmen  will 
be  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  the  direct  rail- 

*  The  continuation  to  Wells  was  opened  in  1862, 

+  The  Somerset  and  Dorset  junction  between  the  Midland  and 
South  Western  lines,  which  after  several  Parliamentary  con- 
flicts with  the  Broad  Gauge  interests,  obtained  the  Royal  assent 
in  1871,  and  which,  the  public  are  informed,  will  be  completed 
at  the  end  of  1873. 
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way  to  Bath  will  prove  profitable  to  them  as  well 
as  convenient  to  their  customers. 

Occupying  so  central  a  position  in  East  Somerset, 
Shepton  Mallet  will  be  visited,  we  are  persuaded, 
by  a  far  larger  number  of  Somersetshire  residents, 
when  its  four  cross- ways  of  iron  unite  it  with  the 
four  points  of  the  compass.  And  it  may  fairly 
be  anticipated  that  our  own  East  Somerset  line 
will  hold  its  own,  if  there  is  a  wise  combination 
between  the  companies ;  a  combination  neither 
against  each  other  nor  against  the  public  but  in 
the  common  interests  of  themselves  and  of  the 
public,  resulting  in  a  judicious  interchange  of 
traffic,  and  in  increased  facility  in  transmitting 
and  in  travelling. 

The  concession  or  exchange  of  suitable  plots  of 
land,  by  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  for  building 
purposes,  would  be  a  real  boon  to  the  town ;  it 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  erection  of  fresh 
houses  and  to  a  considerable  addition  to  our 
middle  class  population. 

The  advantages  of  living  at  Shepton  Mallet 
are  genuine  and  substantial.  Amongst  them  I 
will  only  mention  its  remarkable  healthiness,  its 
picturesque  neighbourhood,  its  good  shops,  its 
inexpensiveness,  and  its  Grammar  School.  The 
School,  raised  to  new  life  and  reputation  by  the 
Author  of  this  book,  is  now  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  head  master  whose  high  testimonials  as 
a  late  Scholar  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, — a 
Clergyman  and  a  Master  of  Arts,  guarantee  its 
excellence. 

Earnestly  desiring  the  increased  prosperity  of 
Shepton  Mallet,  but  above  all  things  that,  as  a 
community,  we  may  be  found  so  passing  through 
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things  temporal  as  not  finally  to  lose  the  things 
eternal,  I  close  these  supplementary  pages  to  our 
lamented  Author's  "  Notes  "  on  the  history  of  the 
town.* 


*  I  cannot  but  hope  that  in  a  future  edition  the  principal 
additional  matter  may  be  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


THE   END. 


PRINTED  BY  ALBERT  BYRT,   HIGH  STREET,   SHEPTQN  MALLET. 
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11 A  very  valuable  contribution  to  a  complete 
county  history." — Bath  Chronicle. 

11 A  great  addition  to  our  local  literature."— 
Bristol  Times. 

"  As  a  work  of  reference  the  book  is  valuable,  and 
it  supplies  a  gap  which  was  wanted  in  the  topography 
of  Somersetshire." — Monthly  Begister. 

"  As  pleasant  a  guide-book  as  we  have  ever  read." 
— Sherborne,  Dorset,  and  Taunton  Journal. 

u  We  cannot  commend  to  the  stranger  or  resident 
in  Shepton  a  more  pleasant  companion  than  this 
pretty  little  volume." — Dorset  County  Chronicle. 

"  This  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  very  agreeable 
class  of  literature." — Educational  Times. 
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